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EDITORIAL 


Onr New Address: 

■ The Institute and the Quarterly Review 
Ofiice was shifted in September 1971 to our 
Aew premises, at 35, Theatre Road (Shakes- 
, peare Sarani) Catcutta-17. This was necessi¬ 
tated by lack of accommodation in our old 
premises, which was increasingly felt during 
the last two years. Perhaps, this is inevitable 
for any growing institution which needs more 
accommodation after every couple of years. 
Fortunately, in our new premises, situated in 
one of the quietest localities of Calcutta, we 
;have sufficient accommodation to meet our 
requirements for a very long time to come. 
In the new premises we shall be in a better 
position to hold regular meetings and semi¬ 
nars and also to build up a good reference 
library. The big lounge, the spacioliS reading 
oom and the beautiful adjoining garden 

ill, it is hoped, make the members feel as 
omfortable as one could wish for in an 
institution of this kind. 

The Eleventh Year: 

With die present number the Quarterly 
levfew of Historical Studies steps into its 
Eleventh year of publication. It is particularly 
Ratifying, when we consider the numerbus 

B^culties, both financial and otherwise, 


which the journal had to face during the first 
decade of its publication. Every endeavour is 
made to retain the academic standard of the 
journal which has earned appreciation in 
scholarly circles. We have also been success¬ 
ful in maintaining regularity of publication as 
far as possible. This is no small credit when 
one considers the difficulties of journals of 
this kind resulting in long arrear of publica¬ 
tion in many cases. 

To commemorate the completion of the 
first decade of publication, it is proposed to 
bring out a special index volume covering the 
contents of Volumes I to X, To meet the 
increased cost of paper, printing and postage, 
the Indian subscription rate has been increa¬ 
sed from Rs. 15/- to Rs. 20/- from the cur¬ 
rent year, 197172. This slight increase in the 
subscription rate has been forced on us to 
cover the annual deficit on journal account. 

Annual General Meeting: 

The 10th Annual General Meeting of the 
Institute of Historical Studies was held at 
the Institute’s new premises on 12th Septem¬ 
ber, 1971. Dr. R. C. Majumdar presided. The 
Director presented the Annual Report for 
1970-71, outlining the progress made during 
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the year under review. The Annual Report 
brought out one unfortunate trend, a decline 
in membership. The Director made a special 
appeal to the members to exert themselves 
personally to enrol at least 100 new members 
during 1971-72. One happy thing about the 
composition of the membership is its truly 
all-India character. There is no State or Union 
Territory in India from where we do not have 
at least a few members. 

The progress outlined in the Annual 
Report certainly does credit to any young 
organisation, just 10 years old. But the state 
of the finances, as pointed out by the Director, 
is something that should cause grave anxiety. 
On the General Account side the accumulated 
deficit has amounted to nearly Rs. 23,000/- 
in ten years. From the Audit Report of 1970- 
71 and the Budget Estimates for 1971-72, it 
is clear that, with the existing financial re¬ 
sources the Institute needs a minimum finan¬ 
cial assistance of Rs. 15,000/- annually to 
balance its General Account Budget. This is 
only to maintain its present range of acti¬ 
vities and not for any expansion or develop¬ 
ment. It has to be admitted that no academic 
institution can carry on merely on member¬ 
ship fees, journal subscriptions and publica¬ 
tion sales. If the private institutions are to 
function properly, they must be given some 
financial assistance by the State. 

Unfortunately in India there is a tendency 
in official circles to think that Government 
funds are meant only for Government- 
sponsored and Government-managed institu¬ 
tions and projects. It is only if there is any¬ 
thing left over that financial assistance to 
private academic institutions could be consi¬ 
dered. That is why when lakhs and lakhs are 
spent on Government institutions and pro¬ 
jects, the Ministry of Educaticm has allocated 
only a small pittance of Rs. 80.000/- for 
grants-in-aid to all the deserving non-Govern- 
mental institutions and projects in the whde 
country. It is difficult to make the officials 


understand that Government funds are meant 
as much for non-Governmental as for Go 
vernmental institutions, and that experience 
shows that better results at cheaper cost may 
be obtained through private institutions than 
through Governmental agencies. 

The financial position of the Institute in . 
the General Account side was gravely affec¬ 
ted by the termination of the Foundation 
Grant of Rs. 10,000/- a year. The Union 
Ministry of Education has been giving a 
grant of Rs. 5,000/- only from 1970-71. An'' 
appeal has been made to the Ministry to in¬ 
crease the grant to Rs. 10,000/- from the 
current financial year. If this is done, it may 
be just possible for the Institute to balance 
its budget from 1971-72 with some additional 
financial assistance from the State Govern¬ 
ment. 

( 

To wipe off the accumulated deficit for the i 
last 10 years, it has been decided to raise 
donations from members, industrialists and 
the general public. For this purpose the Insti¬ 
tute has been declared as a public charitable 
institution by the Income-tax authorities 
under sections 11 and 80-G of the Income-tax 
Act, 1961, under which all donations made 
to the Institute would be exempt from pay¬ 
ment of Income-tax. The declaration will no 
doubt facilitate securing donations, but much 
depends on the kind help and active co-opera¬ 
tion of our members in the donation-drive. 

Seminar: 

On the occasion of the 10th Annual 
General Meeting a two-day Seminar 
organised on 12th and 13 th September on 
Modemisation of Bengal in the Second 
Half of the 19th Century. The object was tc», 
go into the causes, the process and the extthtt 
of modernisation of Bengal in the sccon«,/ 
half of the 19th century either distinct from, 
or as a ccmtinuation of, the trends in the first 
half of the cecUxrtf. The following papery 
were presented' and discuss^. 
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1. Calcutta, the Primate City : A Study in 
Urbanisation 

—by Mr. Chittabrata Paiit (Jadavpuc 
University) 

2. The Impact of Railways : A Study in 

Rural-Urban Relationship 
—by Dr. Hena Mukherjee (Institute 
of Education) 

3. Industrialisation and Social Change 

—by Dr. Sunil Sen (Rabindra Bha- 
rati University) 

4. The Transformation of Caste : 

—by Dr. Amitabha Mukherjee 

(Jadavpur University) 

5. The Indigenous Versus Western Medi¬ 
cal Science : A Search for Progress 

—by Dr N. N. Qanungo (Visva- 
Wiarati University) 

Dr. R. C. Majumdar presided. The papers 
were of a high standard and the discussions 
most lively. The papers will, in due course, 
be published in a separate Volume. 

New Fellows: 

The following new Fellows were elected 
in 1971 by the College of Fellows under 
Article V of the Constitution. The names 
were announced at the 10th Annual General 
Meeting. 

1. Dr. S. N. Prasad, 

Director, National Archives of India, 
New Delhi. 

2. Dr. R. Narasimha Rao, 

Professor & Head of the 
Department of History, 

Osmania University, 

Hyderabad. 

3. E^. V. M. Reddi, 

Professor & Head of the 


Department of History, 

S. V. University, 

Tirupati, (A. P.) 

4. Dr. O. Ramachandraiya, 

Professor & Head of the 
Department of History, 

Andhra University, 

Waltair (A.P.) 

5. Dr. N, K. Sahu, 

Professor & Head of the 
Department of History, 

Sambalpur University, 

Sambalpur, Orissa. 

6. Professor T. V, Mahalingam, 

Head of the Department of 
Ancient Indian History, 

University of Madras. 

7. Professor T. Raychoudhury, 

Head of the Department of History, 
University of Delhi. 

Annual Conference: 

The Ninth Annual Conference of the 
Institute was held at Tirupati (Andhra 
Pradesh) from 5th to 8th October, 1971, 
under the auspices of Shri Venkateswara 
University, Tirupati. Dr. R. C. Majumdar 
presided. The Conference was inaugurated 
by Shri B. D. Jatti, Lt. Governor of Pondi¬ 
cherry, who spoke about the role of historians 
in the present Indian context. The Vice- 
Chancellor of S, V. University, Tirupati, 
welcoming the delegates referred to the his¬ 
torical importance of Tirupati from ancient 
times. The Director spoke briefly about the 
Institute and about the two themes chosen 
for the Conference. 

In his Presidential Address Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar gave an outline of the state of 
historical studies in India and analysed the 
causes of the marked decline in the standard 
of historical research in the country. One of 
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the main causes, he pointed out, was official 
interference in shaping the scope and trends 
of historical research. Such interference was 
often motivated by political considerations 
damaging to any objective study of history. 
The Government may have its own policies 
in the domestic and foreign spheres. But 
however laudable these policies might be in 
the present context and for the purpose of 
shaping the future course of events, there is 
no reason why it should try to distort the past 
to fit in with its present policies and future 
hopes. Another important factor, as Dr. 
Majumdar pointed out, was the undue em¬ 
phasis placed by the Government on public 
sector projects in historical research and the 
consequent neglect of private institutions and 
projects doing much better work and at a 
much lesser cost to the nation. He illustrated 
the point by citing several cases where the 
Government had generously opened its purse¬ 
strings for the implementation of Govern¬ 
ment sponsored projects and institutions with 
little tangible results to the nation. On the 
other hand, the Government showed a step¬ 
motherly attitude towards private institutions 
and projects which were working quietly and 
with greater devotion and showing much 
better results in the field of historical research. 

The two themes chosen for the Ninth 
Annual Conference were : 

1. The North and the South in Indian 
History : Contact and Adjustment. 

2. The Sources of the History of Andhra 
Pradesh. 

On the first theme 17 papers were presen¬ 
ted and discussed and on the second 7. There 
was also to be a symposium on the H/j/n- 
rians' Bias, but only one paper was read as 
the other two speakers were absent. 

The Conference was attended by more 
than 150 delegates representing different 


Universities and institutions. It was a truly 
all-India gathering with scholars frcxn Naga¬ 
land to Rajasthan and Kashmir to Kerala. 
The attendance at the paper reading sessions 
was very good and the discussions were most 
lively. On the whole the Conference was a 
great success, in keeping with the past 
tradition. 

We take this opportunity to offer our 
sincere thanks to the Vice-Chancellor and the 
authorities of the S. V, University for their 
kind hospitality. We are particularly thank¬ 
ful to the Local Secretary, Professor V. M. 
Reddy and his helpful colleagues in the De¬ 
partment of History who made the local 
arrangements with meticulous care. Our 
thanks are also due to the band of student 
volunteers who looked after the delegates 
and made their stay as comfortable as one 
could wish for. 

A list of papers read at the Conference is 
given below ; 

Theme :—The North and the South in Indian 
History ,: Contact and Adjustment. 

(Ancient Period) 

Religion and Culture :—Dr. Sharda Devi 
Vedalankar (Bhagalpur University) 

Language and Literature :—Dr. B. R. Gopal 
(Karnatak University) 

Society and Economy :—Dr. H. V. Sreenivasa 
Murthy (Bangalore LIniversity) 

Political Relations and Administration ;— 

* 

Dr. N. Subramanian (Madurai Univer¬ 
sity) 

Dr. K. R. Basavaraja (Karnatak Univer¬ 
sity) 

(Medieval Period) 

Religion and Culture :—Dr. G. S. Dikshit 
(Karnatak University) 

Language and Literature —^Dr. H. K. Srer- 
want (Hyderabad) 
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Society and Economy :—Dr. J. N. Sarkar. 
(Jadavpur University) 

Textile Industry :—^Dr. S. P. Sangar. (Punjab 
University) 

(Modern Period) 

Religion and Culture:—Mr. S. Kcishnaswami 
(Madras Christian College) 

Language and Literature:—Dr. Prema 
Nanda Kumar. 

Political Relations & Administration :— 
Dr, S. Krishnaswami (Bangalore) 

Nationalist Movement;—Dr. A. Krishna- 
swarai (Annamalai University) 

Influence of Aligarh School :—Dr. Mushirul 
Haq (Indian Institute of Advanced 
Study, Simla) 

The Deccan in Gujarat :—Dr. V. K. Chavda. 
(M. S. University, Baroda) 

Theme :— Sources of the History of Andhra 

Pradesh . 

(Ancient Period) 

Professor O. Ramachandraiya (Andhra 
University) 

Dr. B. S. L. Hanumantha Rao (Hindu Col¬ 
lege, Guntur) 

(Medieval Period) 

Dr. V. Yashoda Devi (S. V. University, 
Tirupati) 

Mr. C. V. Ramachandra Rao (Andhra 
University) 

(Modern Period) 

Dr. V. N. Hari Rao (S. V. University, 
Tirupati) 

Dr. Y. Sriramamurthy (Andhra University) 

Dr. Y. Vittal Rao (Telegu Academy, 
Hyderabad) 

Theme :— Historian's Baas. 

Paper by :—^Dr. Tarasankat Banerjee (Visva- 
Miarati University, Santiniketan) 


Rapporteurs : 

Dr. (Mrs.) Madhu Sen (Jammu); Mrs. 
S. R. Shirgaonkar (Bombay); Miss Sujata 
Bose (Calcutta); Dr. Sukumar Bhattacharya 
(Visva-Bharati); Mr. Prititosh Bagchi 
(Serampore). 

DNB: 

We are happy to announce that Vol. I of 
the Dictionary of National Biography has 
already been sent to the press. The printing 
work has been entrusted to the Saraswati 
Press, Calcutta, one of the best in India, and 
every care will be taken to ensure the quality 
of production one would expect for a publi¬ 
cation of this kind by the best international 
standard. Vol. I will cover all names from 
’A’ to ’D’, about 550 in number. It is expec¬ 
ted to be out by February 1972. The other 
three volumes are also being made ready for 
the press. Vol. II will cover all names from 
’E’ to 'L’; Vol. Ill from ‘M’ to 'R’; and Vol. 
IV from 'S’ to 'Z’. Each volume will be of 
approximately 600-650 pages. 

For unavoidable reasons the announcement 
for pre-publication order could not be made 
in October as originally planned. It will^ how¬ 
ever, be made in December and circulars will 
be sent to all our members and subscribers. 
The announcement will also be made in all 
the leading newspapers in the country. 

The financial position of the DNB Project 
is still not very reassuring. We still need to 
fill up a gap of more than a lakh. A part of 
this we are hoping to get from the Union 
and State Governments and a part from dona¬ 
tions from industrialists and the generous 
public. In this connection we appeal to our 
members, subscribers ard the public at large 
for donations. Any donations, big or small, 
will be thankfully received and acknowledg¬ 
ed. We may state here that by a recent decla¬ 
ration the Income-tax authorities have exemp¬ 
ted ail donations to the Institute from 
payment of Income-tax. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The following numbers of the Quarterly Review of Historical Studies 


Vol. I (1961-62) — Nos. 1-4 

Vol. II (1962-63) — No. 1 

Vol. HI (1964-65) —- No. 3 

Vol. VIII (1968-69) — No. 1 


which had gone out of print, will be reprinted by : 

D. K. Agencies, 

461, Vivekanand Nagar, 

P. Box. 2142, 

Delhi-7 (India). 

All enquiries and orders for the reprinted issues are to be sent to the address 
given above. 


The following numbers are available in original print : 


Vol. II (1962-63) 
Vol. Ill (1963-64) 
Vol. IV (1964-65) 
Vol. V (1965-66) 
Vol. VI (1966-67) 
Vol. VII (1967-68) 
Vol. VIH (1968-69) 
Vol. IX (1969-70) 
Vol. X (1970-71) 


Nos. 2-4 
Nos. 1-4 
Nos. 1, 2 & 4 
Nos. 1-4 
Nos. 1-4 
Nos. 1-4 
Nos. 2-4 
Nos. 1-4 
Nos. 1-4 


Orders for these numbers may be sent to 

Editor, 

Quarterly Review of Historical Studies, 
35, Theatre Road (Shakespeare Sarani) 
Calcutta-17 



SOME ASPECTS OF MILITARY THINKING AND 
PRACTICE IN MEDIEVAL INDIA 

Dr. Jagadish Narayan Sarkar 
{Jadai>pur University, Calcutta') 


^l. Conceptualization of War 

There are numerous works on the art and 
science of war in western countries. Some 
useful works have been written on the art 
of war in ancient India. But what exist re¬ 
garding medieval India do not deal with the 
art of war as such though these throw consi¬ 
derable light on military administration and 
conduct of battlos.' The period covered 
here is about one thousand years, from the 
eighth to the eighteenth century. TTie eighth 
century is significant to a student of warfare 
not so much for the first advent of the Arabs 
in one corner of India as for an important 
technical change, the disappearance of cha¬ 
riots in Northern India.* The eighteenth 
century not only witnessed the disintegration 
of the Mughal empire and the debacle of the 
Marathas at Panipat but also the penetration 
of the European powers into the political 
system in India and application of newer 
military technique and methods. The present 
paper attempts to enquire into the extent of 
conceptualization of war in medieval India 
and discusses some aspects of rhilitary think¬ 
ing and practice during this period in the 
background of ancient Indian and Qiinese 
thinking as well as of the ideas of Clausewitz 
and Jomini of the Napoleonic era in Europe. 

Any conceptualization follows prior accu¬ 
mulation of knowledge. The concept of mili¬ 
tary strategy as a science has grown out of 
experience garnered through centuries. It is 
sometimes believed that India suffered from 
absetK% of military literature. There might 
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not have been many exclusive treatises on 
war but ideas thereon lie scattered in different 
branches of literature, which show consider¬ 
able progress in conceptualization. During the 
early medieval period we have several works 
like the encyclopaedic Agni Parana,^ the 
Sniriti commentaries, — of Medhatithi on 
Manu,* of Vijnaneswar^ and Apararka® on 
Yajnavalkya, — the digest of Lakshmidhara, 
the Krityakalpataru (or Kalpataru) includ¬ 
ing Rajadharmakanda.'' Again, warcraft was 
regarded as a part of statecraft and various 
works thereon also dealt with the art of war. 
Apart from Kautilya’s Arthasastrd^ and 
Kamandaka’s Nitisara,^ there were the Niti- 
vakyamrita of Jaina Somdev,^® Niti-ratnakara 
or (Rajniti-) of Chandesvara,’^ the Sukm- 
nitisar of Sukracharya and the Nitiprakasika 
of Vaisampayana.’* Among technical works 
are Yuktikalpataru and Samaranganasutra- 
dhara, both attributed to Bhojraja of Malwa 
(11th century A.D.)‘® and Manasollasa or 
AbhilasiPartha chintamoni (c. 1131), attri¬ 
buted to Somesvara III of Kalyan.’* Among 
the Persian works may be mentioned Adab 
u’l Muluk wa Kifayat uH mamluk or Adah 
u’l Harb wash Shuja'at by Fakhr ud din 
Mubarakshah or Fakhr i Mudabbir, a contem¬ 
porary of Iltutmish,’^ the Fatawa i Jahandari 
of Zia uddin Barani,^® and a book on juris¬ 
prudence, Fatawa i Qarakhani of Qabul 
Qarakhan, a courtier of Firuz Shah.’* Lite¬ 
rary, historical and semi-historical works are 
too numerous to mention. But special refer¬ 
ence must be made of Baharisumd-Chidhi of 
Mifza Nathan,’* of a metrical history of the 
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War of Succession in mid-17th century, writ¬ 
ten by a soldier, the Aurangnamih of 
'Haqiri’^® and of the Haft Anjuman of Udai- 
raj alias Tale’yar Khan containing the military 
despatches of Mirza Rajah Jai Singh I.*® 
While all these may not be of the type of the 
works of Chinese Sun Tzu (Sun Wu). Prus¬ 
sian Clausewitz and Swiss Jomini, they do in¬ 
dicate considerable progress in conceptualiza¬ 
tion of war.“ 

2. Role of Strategy, Tactics and Logistics 

Strategy, logistics and tactics are close 
partners in war which must work in unison. 
The first decides where to act, the second 
brings the troops to the point and the third 
handles them in battle.** The importance of 
logistics was duly recognised by the theorists 
and practical experts of medieval India,** 
The Nayaka of the Hindu writers, the Ariz 
of the Sultanate,** the Mir Manzll of the 
Mughals assisted by Mir Tuzaks-^ performed 
functions, similar, though necessarily limited 
and less ramified, to those of the military 
staff of modern times. The importance of 
supplies, and the need of feeding the army 
on the enemy was realised by Sun Tzu,*“ 
Clausewitz, Jomini,*’ Kautilya, Sukracharya, 
Fakhr-i-Mudabbir*® and Ibn Khaldun. Loyal 
tributaries sometimes brought provisions,e.g., 
to Malik Kafur. The usual method was to 
decentralise the commissariat. Like merchants 
and providers who accompanied the Abbasid 
army in Asia Minor in 9th century,*® wander¬ 
ing dealers or banjaras supplied corn to the 
medieval armies, both Muslim and Maratha, 
in India, though sometimes this failed as in 
Jai Singh’s Bijapur campaign (1666). Failure 
of supplies contributed to Shivaji’s surrender 
at Purandar (1665), as Portuguese sources 
tell us,*® and to the Maratha debacle at 
Panipat (1761).*’ The echeloned depots of 
Clausewitz and Jomini to ensure regular sup¬ 
plies were anticipated by Kautilya's stores and 
thanahs. or outMste of Mughal times. Diffi¬ 
culties have tO'bc ftc^ by the invader during 
national resistance owing to 'scotched earthf’ 


policy equally in Spain, Portugal and Russia, 
during the Napoleonic wars as in Mir Jumla’s 
Assam®* and Jai Singh’s Bijapur campaigns*® 
and in Aurangzeb’s Maratha campaigns near 
Madras (1692) and Dodderi (1695).®^ 
Forced labour was sometimes used to supple¬ 
ment normal transport agencies, as Kalhana 
and Manucci tell us.*® 

3. Terrain 

(a) The principle of polarity comes into 
play in war. So strategy and tactics also be¬ 
come either offensive or defensive. A coun¬ 
try’s military history is largely influenced by 
its strategical topography. So both Clausewitz 
and Jomini emphasize that the first duty of 
the general is to study the ground carefully 
before selecting the most suitable theatre of 
war.*® These ideas were equally known to 
Sun Tzu, Kautilya, Sukracharya and Fakhr i 
Mudabbir.®’ These were illustrated, among 
others, at the battles of Khajwa (1659),®'* 
Jajau (1707),*® Daulambapur (1612),®® and 
Plassey (1757).®’ Generally speaking, the 
value of topographical and artificial features 
would depend on the spirit and ability of the 
general. 

(b) Bases : It is extremely essential to 
have a base or bases of operations (from 
where the army can get its reinforcements 
and resources, start for offensive and to which 
it retreats and by which it is supported dur¬ 
ing cover for defence.®* This is illustrated 
by Shivaji's changing his base from the level 
country of Puna to the jungly and rugged 
area of Javli in 1659, "as also Jai Singh’s 
selecting Saswad with its central position as 
his base against Shivaji.®* A base on a river 
is very favourable. Lakhau, at the junction of 
the Dihing and the Brahmaputra in Assam 
maintained the life-line of the Mughals dur¬ 
ing Mir Jumla’s Assam campaign.®* That an 
extended base is difficult to cover, was illus¬ 
trated in Rajputana in the time of Aurangzeb 
where the imperial outposts ^ere too scatter¬ 
ed to be defended easily/* 
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(c) In mountainous countries the maxims 
o£ strategic combinations applicable in tfie 
open country are not suitable. Some of the 
j principles of Clausewitz and Jomini*® are ex- 
iemplified in Assam, N.W. Frontier and 
^Maharashtra. Mir Jumla displayed in Assam 
he ‘strong and heroic will', found necessary 
n such areas by Jomini.^’^ Again, Jomini’s 
ictum that the heights should be secured 
efore operations in valleys and that these 
ire to be directed upon enemy communica¬ 
tions was not illustrated in Mughal campaigns 
in Swat and Bajaur in the time of Akbar 
(1586). Disagreeing with Zain Khan’s ad¬ 
vice that the tribesmen could not be subdued 
without occupying their homesteads Rajah 
Birbal reached the crest of Malandari pass 
and was annihilated.^® But it was verified in 
Assam and Afghanistan under Aurangzeb. 
In Assam Mir Jumla could not secure the 
heights sheltering the Ahom ruler and his 
guerrillas.^® In* the N.W. Frontier the 
Mughals gained a complete victory over the 
Yusufzais by capturing a hill top where they 
made the last stand. In 1672 the Afridis des¬ 
cended from the hill side and cut off the 
imperialists under Muhammad Amin Khan. 
Thus the question remained whether the pos- 
, session of mountains controlled the valleys 
[or vice versa.®® 

Jomini’s views that mountainous areas are 
specially favourable for defence when the 
var is a national one is supported by some 
xamples in the time of ^lahjahan and 
Aurangzeb — in Balkh and Badakhshan, in 
lifghanistan ('from Qandahar to Attock’) 
Inhere the Afridis and the Khataks united; in 
daharashtra where the war became a people’s 
vit after Shivaji’s death."® 

Battle Ofder 

The control of the army is 'a matter of 
ormations and signals’. It is a matter of tac- 
cs. Clausewitz wanted to introduce 'flictho* 
ism. in warfare'i Jomini mentions twelve 
•rders; Like Sun Tzu, however, the ancient 


and early medieval Indian writers conceived 
of innumerable army dispositions. The com¬ 
positions of the forces, the configuration of 
land and the nature of the enemy’s battle 
order all determined the army dispositions. 
There may be only one arm or combined 
arms. Jomini^ like Sukracharya, was against 
rigid geometrical plans. Both, againi recom¬ 
mend mixture of deployments.®* 

The five units of the Muslims (Centre, 
Right, Left, Van, Reserve) betray, according 
to Ibn Khaldun, Byzantine and Sassanid in¬ 
fluence. The Mughal battle order included 
these five units but was based on Central 
Asiatic practice and continued with some 
modifications till the end of the Empire. The 
Nizam improved upon it at the battle of 
Sakarkheda, 1724.®" 

The greatest tactical difficulty is to arrange 
simultaneous execution of the decisive 
manoeuvre by different sections of the army. 
Hence Sun Tzu, Kautilya, Fakhr i Mudabbir 
conceived, equally with Jomini, the necessity 
of transmission of the commander’s orders 
by signals or flags, by drums or the horn or 
through couriers. These constituted a military 
secret.®^ 

5. Principles of War 

Some of the principles of war, formulated 
by Jomini and Clausewitz, were also known 
to Indian writers and illustrated in practice 
during the period under review. Clausewitz’s 
first dictum *to use our entire forces with the 
utmost energy’®* was long ago anticipated by 
Sun Tzu and Sukracharya*® and illustrated by 
the mobility and rapidity of Alauddin*® and 
Sher Khan’s attack on Gaur (1538).®® Second¬ 
ly, the Napoleonic concentration of power, 
duly emphasized by Clausewitz and Jomini, 
was known to Sun Tzu and Kautilya and illus¬ 
trated by Timur in the battle of Delhi (1398), 
making an oblique attack.'® The third dictum 
of Clausewitz, never to waste ttme^ involves 
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surprise, while the fourth implies pursuit to 
follow up the successes. 

6. System of operations : offensive & 

defensive 

(A) Offensive ; Characteristics 

That offensive wars have certain advan¬ 
tages was realised by military experts in 
medieval India as clearly as Jomini or Clause- 
witz. But these might also rouse the national 
spirit in the attacked country, e.g., in Assam 
and Bijapur campaigns and Rajput and Mara- 
tha wars in the time of Aurangzeb.®" 

Some types of operations of offensive war, 
like enveloping, encircling, shock tactics and 
pursuit, mentioned by Qausewitz, were equ¬ 
ally known and applicable in ancient and 
medieval India. 

(i) The need of keeping the lines of com¬ 
munications open was anticipated by Kautilya 
(cf. Visuddha prist ha'), Manu and Fakhr i 
Mudabbir.®* 

(ii) Clausewitz’s principle of directing the 
main thrust from the front and the flank or 
from the rear may be cewnpared with Kau- 
tilya’s suggestion of alternating rear, frontal 
or flank attacks.®" 

(iii) Shock tractics involve sudden mass 
attack at the enemy’s vulnerable point. The 
Turks first harassed and bewildered the Hin¬ 
dus with mounted archers or light troopers 
and then charged them with heavy armoured 
cavalry or struck them from bdhind. Muha¬ 
mmad Ghuri used this at the second battle of 
Tarain (1192), feigning flight and throwing 
his select reserve cavaliers at the disordered 
Hindus. This exactly anticipated Jomini’S 
observation that the victory will remain with 
the party having the last cavalry reserve.” 

(iv) The operation of encircling or enve¬ 
loping by attacking the enemy from the front 
and the flank and' in the rear, was perhaps 


comparable to the 'pincer movement’ of 
Hitler, the wheeling wings of Hannibal, and 
'closing of the horns of the Crescent’ (as 
Gibbon says),®* and the flardcing parties of 
the Mongols and the Mughals. Concentration 
on the flanks was a very old tactics in India. 
It was used by Prithwiraj at the first battle of 
Tarain (1191), by Babur at Panipat (1526) 
and Khanwah (1527), by the Mughals 
against Himu (1556).*® 

(v) The tactical advantage of combined 
arms, comparable to the 'fire-and movement’ 
of Jomini, was illustrated at Panipat in 1527, 
and at Talikota in 1565, when Babur and the 
Confederate Muslims combined artillery fire 
and cavalry attack respectively.*® 

(vi) Deception : Deception and surprise 
were two principles of war, which Sun Tzu 
described as 'strategist’s keys to victory’. De¬ 
ception was well known to Indian theorists 
like Kautilya, Kamandaka, the Agni Parana, 
and Sukranitisara, the last of whom speaks of 
duplicity like the crow’s eye. Use of ruse and 
trickery was a common device in wars in 
Islam and was well-known to a Moorish essay¬ 
ist, Abu Bakr of Tortosa, to Fakhr i Mudabbir 
and to Ibn Khaldun. It was used by Muham¬ 
mad Ghuri in 1192. Again, epistolery diplo¬ 
macy was effectively used by Krishnadeva Ray 
against Orissa, Mir Jumla against Shuja, 
Aurangzeb against Prince Akbar.®^ 

(vii) Surprise, buttressed by morale and 
technique, often proves decisive, and has been 
acclaimed by Clausewitz and Jomini. But they 
were anticipated long ago by Sun Tzu (‘up- 
road in the East, strike in West’), Kautilya, 
Sukracharya and the Agni Parana.®® A sur¬ 
prise might be organised with regard to time, 
place, weapons and method. Fal^ i Mudab¬ 
bir considers the best time to be midday in 
summer, the time for after-lunch nap, early 
tnoming in spring and mid-night.®* Ibm Khal¬ 
dun spoke of night surpfisesk” The time ele¬ 
ment in surprise was illustrated by Sber Khan 
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at Chausa (1539) against Humayun” by 
Shivaji against Shaista Khan (1663),” and 
by Akbar’s campaigns during summer and 
rains.*® Encirclement, flank or rear attack or 
ambuscade (Kamin) at an unexpected place 
involves a surprise in place, the last being con¬ 
sidered the most effective stratagem. At Tali- 
kota (1565) the confederate Muslim generals 
repeated Alexander's tactics by crossing the 
Krishna by surprise.** Babur’s use of artillery 
in 1526 and 1527 was a technological surprise 
in weapons.*® The use of archers on horse¬ 
back and the Parthian tactics of shooting dur¬ 
ing retreat illustrated surprise in method.*® 
Mawardi made the commander responsible 
for guarding against surprise. Good generals 
like Timur gave orders at Delhi to prevent 
night surprises.** 

7. Systems of Operations (contd.) 

(B) Defensive Slutegy 

(i) A defensive strategy aims at neutrali¬ 
sing the first forward advance of the enemy, 
gaining time, protracting the operations, mak¬ 
ing fortified places, covering sieges and de¬ 
ferring a decisive battle till the enemy’s offen- 
•sive potential is exhausted by marches or pri¬ 
vations or is scattered to occupy invaded 
areas.*® These are illustrated in medieval 
India, particularly in Ahmadnagar, Asirgarh, 
Assam, Bijapur, Rajputana (Qiitor, Marwar, 
Mewar), and Maharashtra, 

Clausewitz’s principle not to engage all 
troops immediately but to fafjigue the oppo¬ 
nent and use a decisive mass with greatest 
audacity at the critical moment may be com¬ 
pared with the advice of Kautilya, Sukra- 
charya and Fakhr i Mudabbir. Kautilya asks 
the 'general not to move the army en 
masse, but, after assailing and confusing 
the enemy with one or two divisions, attack 
it with the remaining divisions. Sukra asks the 
first skirmish to be started with only half the 
army. Fakhr i Mudabbir prescribes a similar 
course even for the aggressor, keeping one 
. part of the army ahead and ihe rest as reserve 


(ii) Fortifications constitute an important 
aspect of military defence through centuries. 
The Agni Parana speaks of the 'wealth of 
forts’ \durgasampattt). The Swatattaratna- 
kara compares a King without a fort to a 
snake without poison and an elephant without 
rut. Strategically these shield the defender, 
delay the aggressor, and increase the relative 
value of the defensive forces. Kautilya recom¬ 
mended the erection of a chain of natural 
forts or strongholds along the frontiers 
{antapdla durgas). Jomini, however, was 
against making a complete line of defence 
by building many fortresses and advised 
constructing only a few. Kautilya mentions 
four varieties of forts defended by desert, 
water, forests and hills. The Sukraniu- 
sdra looks at the problem from a new angle 
and classifies fortresses according to two 
principles, the physical and human, arranging 
them in order of the degree of security, refer¬ 
ring to forts of kinsmen and valorous troops 
(as ornaments of all fortresses) and suggest¬ 
ing that there should be mutual dependence 
among the forts. Details of construction of 
forts have been given by Kautilya, the Mana- 
Sara Silpasastra and the Samaranganasutra- 
dhara, as well as by Fakhr i Mudabbir."® 

Field-Marshall Montgomery opines that 
the medieval Indian hill fortresses were as 
powerful as the best in medieval Europe.** 
The focal and strongest part of the castles in 
Europe and the Near East was the keep or 
donjon but it was very unusual in medieval 
India, the only exception, according to Sidney 
Toy, being the Bala Hissar in Gulbarga, One 
of the most powerful and interesting fortifi¬ 
cations was Daulatabad (Deogiri) with its 
essentially Hindu military architecture. Some 
of its peculiar features were a submerged 
causeway (instead of drawbridge) • the dark, 
steep and tortuous tunnel, and a special smoke 
screen device.®* 

‘ 'ITiefe were three types of Maratha fort¬ 
resses,*-^ Ae gW (on hill tops), the hot (in 
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level country) and durg (on sea coast),— 
which the people regarded as their mother. 
The Ahoms were experts in constructing ’in¬ 
genious and impregnable fortresses’ with 
phanjis or bamboo stakes, pits and palisades 
of timber, ditches and mounted batteries.*® 

(tii) Entrenched lines and turning move¬ 
ments : Jomini points out that the strategic 
advantages expected by a defender by fight¬ 
ing in a prepared theatre of war with fort¬ 
resses and entrenched camps might prove to 
be futile in practice as these might be turned 
and outflanked.** Examples in medieval India 
include second Tarain (1192), where Prith- 
wiraj danced to the tunc of Muhammad 
Ghuri, Tukaroi (Tukra, 1575)’ where the 
Mughals outflanked Daud, Dholpur (1658) 
where Aurangzeb turned Data’s elaborate 
entrenchments. Mir Jumla neutralised Shuja’s 
defences by his brilliant and successive turn¬ 
ing movements at Benares, Monghyr and 
Teliagarhi, and lastly at the water-girt island 
of Samdah (1659). At Ratanpur (1720) the 
Sayyid Dilawar was forced to leave his en¬ 
trenchments and fight on the ground chosen 
by the Nizam.*® 

(iv) Scorched Earth Policy : The sacrifi¬ 
cial method of destroying possessions and 
supplies, adopted against Napoleon in the 
Iberian peninsula and Russia during the 
Napoleonic war and against the Nazis by 
Russia during the second world war, was 
known to early medieval Indian writers like 
Lakshmidhar and Sukracharya and also to 
Ziauddin Barani.®* The principle was adopted 
by the Shahi ruler, Jaipal, against the Ghaz- 
nawids,*^ by the people of the Punjab against 
Timur,®* by Rana Pratap,*® Malik Ambar,®® 
the Ah(Mns and the Bijapuris against the 
Mughals.®® 

(v) Passive (or static) defence proves 
futile and is condemned by Clausewitz a^ddle, 
Jomini as pernicious and Mao Tse Tung as a 
fool’s talisman.®® Its futility is proved in sev«* 


ral cases in medieval India, e.g., at Bilgram 
(1540)®* and at Talikota (1565).®* 

(vi) Defensive-Offensive Strategy : The 
power of defensive-offensive strategy was 
stressed by Jomini. An aggressor may be on 
the defensive, the defender may turn to 
offensive. It is perhaps anticipated by the 
asana of Sukracharya. It was adopted by the 
Ahoms against Mir Jumla (1662), and by 
the Bijapuris against Jai Singh I (1666).®® 

8. Guerrilla Warfare 

It differs from conventional or regular war¬ 
fare in almost everything, — conception, or¬ 
ganization, armament, equipment, supply, 
strategy, tactics, leadership and command. 

Orthodox guerrilla or irregular or partisan 
war has been a weapon of a militarily weak 
against a powerful aggressor through centu¬ 
ries. Some of its basic principles were known 
to the Rajputs, Ahoms, Marathas, Sikhs and 
the Deccanis in later medieval India as 
Oazaqi, It must be admitted that this was in 
an inchoate form. But there were some resem¬ 
blances, Like their modern counterparts the 
medieval Indian guerrillas turned the condi¬ 
tions of terrain, climate and their own society 
against the enemy. The geographical and 
social features in Rajputana, Assam. Maha¬ 
rashtra, the Punjab and Bijapur favoured this 
sort of warfare. The Indian guerrillas used 
initiative and flexibility by dispersal, concen¬ 
tration and shifting of position. Examples : 
Pratap Singh after Haldighat, the Rajputs 
against Aurangzeb, the Ahoms against Mir 
Jumla, the Marathas with their light, mobile 
predatory cavalry {ghanmt fauj), the Sikhs 
against the Murals and the Abdali. 

The modem guerrillas do not need com¬ 
plex mechanical devices or logistics. Fighting 
behind enemy lines they cripple the enemy, 
pin him and disnipt bis supply lii»» 
and insp^e the legolar forces and thb {«(^le. 
Guerrilla warfare avoids battle but is always 
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dynamic. By their 'hit and run' tactics ccwn- 
bining distraction, surprise and mobility and 
by their sudden^ sharp, vicious and short 
attacks, the guerrillas strike the mind of the 
enemy. Similarly the Rathors made 'a terror 
of their prowess’ by unexpected appearances, 
elusive escapes, closing trade routes and dis¬ 
tracting the Mughal General. The elusive 
Deccani Cossacks made lightning raids on im¬ 
perial dominions and fanned out to gall the 
imperialists under Jai Singh. The superb 
Ahom guerrillas, avoiding pitched battles, 
and using blood-drinking arrows, made sur¬ 
prise raids and night attacks, and hindered 
enemy supplies and closed all roads. The 
Sikhs also adopted 'hit and run’ tactics. The 
Marathas avoided pitched battles (c. 1690). 
Baji Rao I’s forces adopted 'Cossack-like tac¬ 
tics’ against the Nizam during Palkhed 
campaign. 

Like their modern counterparts, the medie¬ 
val Indian guerrillas, nimble as mosquitoes, 
succeeded because they were ubiquitious and 
intangible. The Deccanis displayed the quali¬ 
ties of dispersal and coagulation like quick¬ 
silver as and when necessary. 

Guerrilla operations in medieval India were 
necessarily as decentralised as in modern 
times. Waged by the few they rested on the 
support of the many. The people played a 
considerable part in these operations, — in 
Assam, Rajputana and the Punjab, and 
Maharashtra. 


Coordination with regular warfare in stra¬ 
tegy and tactics was exemplified by fhe Bija- 
puris (1665-6) and the Marathas. Again, a 
striking example of the relationship between 
strategic defensive and strategic offensive was 
illustrated in Bijapur where Jai Singh made 
a strong case for having two armies, one for 
deforce and the other for offence. Further, the 
development of guerrilla into mobile warfare 
was illustrated by the activities of Santa Ghor- 
pade, who combined Parthian tactics with 
guerrilla warfare and had an inborn genius 
for handling large bodies of men. Another 
feature of guerrilla warfare, viz., correct 
command- i.e., centralisation for strategic pur¬ 
poses and decentralisation for tactical pur¬ 
poses, was illustrated by Santa who enforced 
strictest discipline on his men. 

Thus medieval Indian guerrillas were aware 
at least of some of the principles of modern 
guerrilla warfare though specific works deal¬ 
ing with the necessary conceptualization 
might have been lacking.®^ 

The above discussion would tend to show 
that notwithstanding the general uncertainty 
which shrouds the drama of war there are 
some fundamental principles of war, devia¬ 
tion from which is dangerous, and adherence 
to which generally leads to success. Principles 
of strategy and tactics, governing the plann¬ 
ing of war, use of troops and conduct of 
battles are quite independent of the nature 
of weapons and military organization, time 
and space. 
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BEGINNINGS OF POLITICAL ORGANISATION IN BENGAL 
AND SOME EARLIEST EFFORTS TO ESTABLISH A 
FOREIGN agency IN ENGLAND (1825-1889) 
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The genesis of early political organisations 
and the idea of establishing an agency in 
England seeking India’s political advance¬ 
ment may be traced to the late twenties and 
thirties of the last century in Bengal. 
With the dissemination of English education 
and western ideas that flowed in through 
different channels enlightened public opinion 
had begun taking shape in ^ngal. By the 
late twenties, a group of English-educated 
and public spirited Bengalis, headed by Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy, had begun to protest 
against such measures of the Company’s 
Government which affected the interests and 
aspirations of the people. ITieir modus ope¬ 
rand! was to convene public meetings to ex¬ 
press public protests against measures and 
enactments detrimental to the cause of the 
country. At such meetings committees were 
formed to draft petitions and memorials to 
be addresred to the authorities in India and to 
the King as well as the Parlia»»ent in Eng¬ 
land. In the beginning, memorials to British 
kings and the Parliament were entrusted to 
linfluential British merchants or lawyers who 
had resided in India for some time. Subse¬ 
quently, members of the British Parliament 
were engaged for the purpose. 

'The memorial of Raja Ram Mohan Roy 
and otiber distinguished Natives of India’ 
addressed to the King of England in 1829, 
reep^endihg the festc«:ati(Mi of the liberty 
[of ^ Indian [xress, m^y be regarded ail the 
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earliest memorial of the kind. This memorial 
was occasioned by the suppression of the 
liberty of the press in India by John Adam, 
the then Governor-General. An English gen¬ 
tleman, Silk Buckingham, the founder-editor 
of the Calcutta Journal^ incurred the displea¬ 
sure of Adam, for some of his writings in .the 
Journal. Adam suddenly passed the Rule and 
Ordinance on March 14, 1823, suppressing 
the Indian press.® The memorial referred to 
was entrusted for delivery to one Colonel 
Leicester Stanhope.' It was rejected' probab¬ 
ly, due to lack of earnest advocacy. 

Just two years later, when the Company’s 
Government imposed duties on stamp by 
enacting the Stamp Act, leaders of public 
opinion in Calcutta, including Indians and 
European merchants and lawyers, formed 
themselves into a Committee and petitioned 
the local Government for the repeal of the 
Act. Having failed to get a favourable reply, 
in 1827, the Committee sent one John Craw- 
furd to London as ”the accredited agent of 
Calcutta” to oppose the confirmation of the 
Stamp Act.® This first paid agent of the early 
constitutional agitators of India did all that 
an agent could do for the success of the peti¬ 
tion. He communicated with Lord Brougham 
and William Mackintosh for presenting the 
petition to the House of Commons and sent 
a long report of his efforts and activities to 
the (Cxanmittee.® At a meeting of this Com¬ 
mittee, held in November 1828, Crawfurd’s 
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endeavours relating to the Stamp Act were 
appreciated. It was decided- to appoint him 
"agent in England to watch over the interests 
of this Community in concert with the East 
India Trade Committee in London, Liverpool 
and other towns under instructions from time 
to time from the Committee in Calcutta’’/ 
The Committee further requested him to 
accept the Agency on a remuneration of 
£ 1500 per annum for his services.* 

Crawfurd received his remuneration for 
one year for his labour relating to the Stamp 
Act. Since he also worked as a Calcutta mer¬ 
cantile agent, he had had a part of his second 
year’s remuneration from Calcutta merchants. 
As an agent of the Calcutta mercantile com¬ 
munity he did his utmost for their petitions 
addressed to the British Parliament.® The 
petition, recommending the abolition of the 
monopoly of trade with China and the remo¬ 
val of obstruction to free trade with India, 
was adopted at a public meeting** held in 
the Town Hall of Calcutta, on November 15, 
1829.“’ In the second year of his assignment 
as an agent of the inhabitants of Calcutta 
Crawfurd offered his services gratuitously, 
when the fund was exhausted.^' He now be¬ 
came an advocate for the furtherance of 
India’s cause during the discussions that pre¬ 
ceded and accompanied the renewal of the 
Company’s Charter in 1833.“ 

Another measure of the East India Com¬ 
pany's Government which produced wide¬ 
spread discontent among the landlords of the 
Bengal Presidency was Regulation III of 
1828. Through this Regulation, the Govern* 
ment expressed its determination to resume 
rent free lands included within the zamin- 
daries, for the purpose of assessment. As fresh 
assessment resulted in the increase of revenue 
which had been fixed in perpetuity by the 
Permanent Settlement, the zemindars tdgar- 

* Amotifi t&c convenots of the meetiag we find 'the 
name$ of Ashptosh. Dev, Runanath T>iiOK, Dwaxlianatb 
Taijsore, Ram M<Aao Roy afid others. 


ded it as a breach of faith. They thought it 
was in contravention of the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment— the Magna Charta of the landed 
aristocracy. They regarded the measure as 
unjust and oppressive and launched an agita¬ 
tion against it. In 1829, a petition against the 
Regulation signed by two hundred distin¬ 
guished landholders of the Presidency was 
presented to the Government of Bengal,“ 
by Dwarkanath Tagore, Prasanna Kumar 
Tagore, Ram Mohan Roy and others.^* The 
Government, however^ did not consider the 
repeal or modification of the Regulation 
necessary.*® 

Failing to get redress from the Local Gov¬ 
ernment in 1833, certain zamindars of Ben¬ 
gal, Bihar and Orissa, engaged one Ram 
Ratan Mukherji* then in England, to seek re¬ 
dress from the British Parliament against the 
"disquieting Regulation’’. Ram Ratan MuV; 
herji published in England a pamphlet eniA 
tied ‘An appeal to the British Nation against 
a violation of common justice and a breach 
of faith by the Supreme Government of India 
with native inhabitants’.*® But Ram Ratan’s 
mission also failed and the grievance in ques¬ 
tion remained unredressed. The result was 
that discontent increased to such an alarming 
degree that in January, 1837, a large body of 
men assembled to resist resumption opera¬ 
tions in Chittagong when the civil authori¬ 
ties called in the military and "several of the 
disaffected were slain in skirmish”.*' 

The repeated failure brought home to the 
zamindars the need of concerted fiction and 
the ^necessity for an organisation. And on 
March 19, 1838, the landed aristocracy of the 
Presidency formed themselves into an orga¬ 
nisation in Calcutta under the name of Land* 
holders’ Society.** One of the avowed objects 

Ram Ratan Mukhex)i and Ram Hati Das had 

panied Raun Mohan to Ehgland. AfterWaMs Ram 

IhMpa Mukherji became Dmuty Cplied^ of 

daowfi. See K. C Mittm's Rm Hohm Rejr,. Ito.' 

'tSM.. ' i-. 
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of the Society was to protect the interests of 
the landholders, from resumption measures 
then in progress by legal means.^® Soon after 
the establishment, the Society decided to peti* 
tion the Government against the resumption 
regulations.®® At a public meeting held on 
October 31, 1838, under the Society’s auspi¬ 
ces** it obtained public approval to present 
the petition (drafted by a sub-committee of 
the Society) to the Government of Bengal.®’ 
As nothing came out of the petition the 
Landholders’ Society not only addressed an 
appeal to the Governor-General in Council 
but also decided to take the issue to the 
British Parliament. In December of the same 
year it appointed John Crawfurd as the agent 
of the Landholders’ Society and remitted £100 
as remuneration.^ Crawfurd was directed to 
arrange the formation of a permanent Commi¬ 
ttee in London for the management of the 
Society’s operations in England.®® In January 
1839. the Society received a letter from one 
A. Henderson of London, proposing to 
establish a branch of the Landholders’ 
Society in London.®'* 

A few months later John Crawfurd 
informed the Society that the question of 
resumption would be brought before the 
Parliament by Lord Brougham, He also infor¬ 
med that a Society under the name of 
British India Society had been founded in 
England for promoting the welfare of both 
Britain and India. The Landholders’ Society 
decided to open a public subsc^ption in aid 
of the British India Society. The amount was 
to be retained till the aims and objects of 
the Society was fully understood.®® Soon 
afterwards it received a communication from 
the Secretary of the British India Society, 
forwarding a prospectus of the Society and 
requesting for' the Landholders’ Society’s aid 
and concurrence for the purpose of securing 
the welf^&e and prosperity of both England 
. arid India.®* The Society availed itself of the 

.". . ‘T . .. ' 

" #0'4ttibacl(S() !iy tnori five thousand 


opportunity and directed John Crawfurd to 
work as a channel of communication between 
the two Societies and remitted to him a fur¬ 
ther sum of £250, as remuneration.®® Now 
the resumption issue found a supporter in 
the British India Society. Lord Brougham, 
one of its leading members, raised the issue 
in the House of Lords and demanded that all 
papers relating to the question should be 
placed before the House.®® This roused 
Auckland to action and he issued an order 
that such rent free land which had an area 
of less than ten bighas should not be resumed 
and those having an area of more that ten 
bighas should be resumed and perpetually 
settled at one half of the gross rental.®" 

Not satisfied with obtaining half-justice, 
the Society resolved that "nothing could be 
done effectively without the aid of a Parlia¬ 
mentary Agency in ILngland”."® At a meeting 
held on December 7, 1834, it was decided 
th'at"a subscription be opened to establish a 
permanent Parliamentary Agency in England 
and that each member subscribing annually, 
be bound to continue his subscription for 
five years or a payment in lieu thereof."' A 
special committee consisting of Dwarkanath 
Tagore and three Europeans was appointed 
to translate the resolution into action."® 
Nothing, however, could be achieved and on 
December 18, 1842, the Society instructed 
Dwarkanath Tagore, who was going to 
England, to place their point of veiw before 
the authorities in England. Accordingly, 
Dwarkanath had several meetings with the 
President of the Board of Control at which he 
drew his attention to the issue of the resump¬ 
tion."" He entrusted the Society’s appeal 
memorial to one George Thompson, who 
accompanied him to India in December, 1842. 
Thompson came to, India as an agent of "The 
Glasgow Society for promoting the extinction 
of Slavery and Slave Trade and the Improve¬ 
ment of the condition of our fellow subjects— 
Natives of India," and particularly to obtain 
a first hand knowledge of the conditions in 
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India. His visit was also intended to awaken 
“the native mind itself to a sense of the peo¬ 
ple’s own conditicMi.”'''’ After his arrival in 
Calcutta, he met some of the prominent mem¬ 
bers of the Landholders’ Society, himself 
became a member and was elected to its 
CorrespondeiKe Committee.'*® In July 1843, 
the Society appointed him its unpaid agent 
in London*^ at 6, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 
London. In 1844, Thompson received remitta¬ 
nces on account of office maintenance.®® After 
1844, the Landholders’ Society became almcwt 
defunct and we do not know anything about 
its activities either in India or in England. 

Besides the Landholders’ Society, George 
Thompson* worked as an agent of another 
contemporaneous political organisation of 
Calcutta, namely the Bengal British India 
Society. During his brief stay in Calcutta, 
he had delivered a series of political 
lectures organised by a group of public spiri¬ 
ted Bengalis** headed by Ram Gopal Ghose, 
Tara Chandra Qhakravorty and others.®" In 
his lectures he pointed out that the people 
of England were ignorant of the grievances 
of the people of India and if informed they 
would be able to support what was just and 
beneficial for India.^" He suggested that they 
should establish a political organisation for 
collecting information respecting the true 
state of the country and sending it first to the 
Government in India and afterwards to the 
people of England and Parliament,*® The 
members of the Society for the Acquisition of 
General Knowledge were very much influ¬ 
enced by Thompson’s speeches and on April 
23, 1843, they converted their Society into 

• Parliamentanan and a famous orator, George Thomp¬ 
son was tiie foremost of that dass of Britt^ philan¬ 
thropic who aimed at the political rc^neneration of 
India. In 1833, he assisted Raja Ram Mohan Roy in 
pleadiQg the case of India at the time of the renewal 
of the Charter. He was one of the founders of die 
British India Society, toodon. For details see Natiottal 
January 1896. 

** This 8roup had rounded a literary ontanisadoo under 
the name of die Society for die Acquisition of Genexai 
Knowledge. 


the Bengal British India Society for initiation 
into political life*® “to secure the welfare, 
extend the just rights and advance the in¬ 
terests of all classes of people.’’*® 

During its eventful existence of over three 
years the Bengal British India Society voiced 
the grievances of the people by petitioning 
and memorializing the ruling authorities in 
India and in England as well. Thcxnpson was 
its London agent. In 1844 it took into consi¬ 
deration the apprehended deviation of the 
steam link between Calcutta and the Suez 
and submitted memorials to the Court of 
Directors and the House of Commons 
through George Thompson.** 

But by 1844-43 the Bengal British India 
Society also became defunct and for nearly 
six years there did not exist in the country any 
political organisation of importance. How¬ 
ever, the necessity of a well organised poli¬ 
tical body to represent the wants and grie¬ 
vances of the people at the time of the renew¬ 
al of the Charter in 1853, led to the revival 
of the Landholders’ Society under the nomen¬ 
clature of the British Indian Association 
in October 1851.*® The main object of the 
new organisation was to promote the British 
Indian administration by memoralizing 
the authoriti^ in India or in England for the 
the introduction of enactments which may 
tend to promote the general interest of all 
connected with this country.*® For a quarter 
of a century the British Indian Association 
was the chief forum of public discussion of 
practically all the important questions of the 
time and a medium through which the grie¬ 
vances, hopes and aspirations of the subject- 
country were communicated to the ruling 
authorities. 

Right from the beginning ffie Association 
maintained a permanent agent in Ea|l«id to 
take care of its petitions and memorial to 
the Brkish Parliament at a exist greater 
before. In 1832^ on the eve of ^ lermmfttldn 
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of the Chartef it drew up a memorial for 
presenting to the Britidi Parliament contain¬ 
ing a catalogue of grievances and valuable 
suggestions for the establishment of a good 
Government in the country.^^ It appointed 
one G. J. Gordon* as its representative and 
agent in London to take cate of the memorial 
at the time of discussions on the Qiarter in 
the British Parliament.^'' In 1852 the Asso¬ 
ciation alone had to expend a sum of rupees 
ten thousand nine hundred and seventy to¬ 
wards remuneration to Gordon and other ex¬ 
penses towards the Association’s establish¬ 
ment in London.^® In the meantime Gordon 
died. Had not N. B. E. Baillie, one of the 
executors of Gordon, succeeded in getting 
Earl of Honowby present the petition to the 
House of Lords on April 7, 1853, and 
Leverson Gower to the House of Commons 
on June 9, 1853, the ‘Jubmission of the memo¬ 
rials to the Parliament might have been 

A 

Soon the Association appointed a Com¬ 
mittee of some distinguished persons having 
interest in India and Indian affairs to choose 
a successor to Gordon. After a careful consi¬ 
deration of several candidates the Committee 
elected one G. G. Macpherson for the office. 
During the progress of the Charter discus¬ 
sion and the sittings of the Parliamentary 
Committee Macpherson advocated the cause 
of India with great zeal and earnestness 

In the meantime, on March 12, 1853, a 
Society under the name of Indian Reform 
Society was established at Clarence Chamber, 
12 Hay Market, London, by several of the 
members of the British Parliament interested 
in the well-being of India. Among the foun¬ 
ders of this Society were persons like John 
Bright, J. Sullivan, George Thompson, A. D. 
Seymnour and others. It was established for 
the sole purpose of taking into consideration 

* Opnlofi’bMt teskkd ik Olctitt* (br a long tinw And 

was intcvested in tlw wetfwe of India. 


the renewal of the Company’s Charter. The 
founders thought that without reference to 
the petitions and wishes of the "more intelli¬ 
gent natives of India”, it was not prudent 
to renew the Charter on the evidence of offi¬ 
cials and servants of the Company. Therefore, 
one of the resolutions adopt^ at the inaugu¬ 
ral meeting of the Society read ”it is the duty 
of the Friends of India to insist upon a tempo¬ 
rary Act to continue the present Government 
of India for a period not exceeding three 
years, so that time may be given for such full 
enquiry and deliberation as will enable Par¬ 
liament within that period to legislate per¬ 
manently for the future administration of our 
Indian Empire.”''- 

Immediately after the formation of the 
Society, the British Indian Association open¬ 
ed correspondence with it and remitted to it 
a sum of £ 250 raised from among members 
and others, in the first instance.®^ It was felt 
that a larger contribution was called for and 
a public meeting was held on June 25, 1854, 
at which it was resolved to raise a subscrip¬ 
tion for contributing to the funds of the 
India Reform Society.®* Subsequently, the 
Association remitted to it a further sum of 
f 500. Besides in 1853, it paid rupees seven 
thousand two Inindred sixty one,*® in 1854 
rupees two thousand one hundred eighty- 
six''* and in 1856 rupees two thousand four 
hundred ninety to its representative and agent 
in London.” 

The Indian Reform Society took a lively 
and sustained interest in all the matters rela¬ 
ting to India. At its third annual general 
meeting the British Indian Association re¬ 
corded its best thanks to the members of the 
Indian Reform Society for the warm and 
sincere interest they took "in the welfare of 
this country”.”® At the request of the Asso¬ 
ciation, in 1859 John Bright presented to Par¬ 
liament the Association’s memorial demand¬ 
ing reconstitution of the Legislative Council, 
employment of Indians to higher offices of 
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public service and to bring Indian affairs 
periodically to the notice of the British 
Parliament. 

The British Indian Association kept regular 
correspondence with the Indian Reform 
Society till 1891 and received ready and valu¬ 
able aid in their operations in England.”" But 
gradually the Reform ScKiety lapsed into 
inanition and for sometime Indian politics in 
England had no special body for representa¬ 
tion. In 1865, however, was founded the 
London Indian Society at 10, Denbigh Street, 
St. George’s Road, London, S.W."' It was 
established by some Indians residing in 
England in connection with study and busi¬ 
ness, for the purpose of agitating questions 
of Indian grievances in England and 'diffu¬ 
sing infortnation there regarding the condi¬ 
tion of the people of India.’ When W. C. 
Bonnerji, the Society’s Honorary Secretary, 
sought the British Indian Association’s gui¬ 
dance and co-operation, the Association while 
pledging the same wrote "the want of an 
organisation in England for the agitation of 
native Indian questions had been seriously 
felt.’’ It also observed that "the London 
Indian Society w'ill prove a powerful instru¬ 


ment of good to the mother country’’.** 

During 1865-66, the two Associations ex¬ 
changed views and opinions on the que.scion 
of petitionitig the Secretary of State for India 
for extension of minimum age of candidates 
for the Indian Civil Service examination.”'’ In 
1867, however, the London Indian Society 
was amalgamated with the East Indian Asso¬ 
ciation founded in that year by Dadabhai 
Naroji and other Indians for the ventilation 
of Indian questions in England. The British 
Indian Association not only established a re¬ 
gular correspondence with the new body but 
some of its members enrolled themselves as 
members of the East Indian Association 
also.”"* In later years, the East Indian Asso¬ 
ciation became a powerful ally to the British 
Indian Association in furtherance of their 
objects. In 1869 it strongly supported the 
Association’s memorial to the Briti.sh Parlia- 
, ment for a Royal Commission of Enquiry for 
India.”” 

Till the establishment in 1889 of the Bri¬ 
tish Committee of the Indian National Con¬ 
gress, the East Indian Association was the 
only body to further the cause of India in 
England. 
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A STUDY OF THE PROBLEMS OF INDIANS 
IN EAST AFRICA 


Rajkumar Yeshwant Singh 
(Alansa, Gujarat) 


With the dawn of independence in Kenya, 
Uganda and Tanzania, new and perplexing 
problems confront the 360,000 Asians settled 
in these East African countries. Most of these 
inhabitants are of Indian and Pakistani ori¬ 
gin. ITie term 'Asian’ came to be used after 
the partition of India, as the more accurate 
'Indian’ was no longer acceptable to the 
Pakistani Muslims. The term 'Asian’ is used 
here in conformity with the current practice 
in East Africa but it does not include Arabs, 
though most of the Arabs reside within the 
geographical boundaries of the continent of 
Asia. 

Compartmentalisation of society into a 
three-tier structure was one of the most strik¬ 
ing features of colonial rule in East Africa. 
This was reinforced by economic, social and 
political discrimination and segregation. The 
Asian community tended to occupy the mid¬ 
dle place in this system while the Africans 
were always at the bottom. The Europeans 
remained at the apex of this pyramid 
till independence was ushered into these 
countries between 1961 and 1963. The Asians 
described above^ have to adapt themselves to 
new political regimes which are determined 
to carry out far-reaching changes in the tra¬ 
ditional roles of the different races in East 
Africa. In order to understand fully the com¬ 
plexity and magnitude of the prtAlems faced 
by the Asian community in East Africa it is 
essential to cootrast the colonial pattern with 
that envisaged by the new African leaders. 


When Tanganyika, Uganda and Kenya be¬ 
came independent they offered generous 
terms to all foreigners to stay on and become 
citizens. Some Asians acquired local citizen¬ 
ship; a few who had the means used their 
British passports to migrate to England; the 
rest carry on, their business dwindling, unable 
to make up their minds to go or to stay. 
Before proceeding to deal with the problems 
confronting Asians in East Africa it is neces¬ 
sary to understand the circumstances which 
led to the spread of European dominion in 
this part of Africa and the role played by the 
ruling powers in determining the status of 
Asians in the colonies and protectorates. 

Historical background 

The territory north of the Portuguese 
colony of Mozambique was claimed in sove¬ 
reignty by the Sultan of Zanzibar, at whose 
court British influence was very strong, 
though German trading interest was also 
considerable. Before 1884, both the British 
and German governments were reluctant to 
make a political move in the area. 

In 1884, a young German, Dr. Car Peters,' 
founded the Company for German colonisa¬ 
tion to provide capital for the acquisition of 
a colony, Peters went to Zanzibar and with 
the assistance of some local German business 
houses, went into the interior. Within a few 
days he executed treaties with about a dozen 
chiefs, placing the kingdoms of Useguha, 
Nguru, Usugara and U^ine (afeoct ^,000 
square miles) uhder die protection of tike 
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Gwnpany. On his return to Beilin Peters re¬ 
organised the Company into the German East 
African Company and demanded protection 
from the German government. After a slight 
hesitation (presumably in order to make sure 
that there would be no adverse international 
repercussions, since England was preoccupied 
with her disputes with Russia in Asia), 
Bismark proclaimed in March 1885, German 
’Suzerainty’ and 'Protectorate' over the terri¬ 
tories and granted the Company all rights of 
jurisdiction. Meanwhile, the British had also 
started their activities in East Africa. An Eng¬ 
lish explorer, Sir Henry Johnstone, had enter¬ 
ed the region of Mount Kilimanjaro, osten¬ 
sibly to observe the flora and fauna, but with 
instructions to make treaties with local chiefs. 
These 'treaties’ were taken up in 1885 by 
some Manchester merchants and others who 
formed the British East Africa Association, 
later recognised as the Imperial British East 
Africa Company The territory thus acquired 
became the Kenya colony. 

During this time, Peters added to his 
Protectorate the Sultanate of Witu and parts 
of Swahililand and Somaliland. The Sultan 
of Zanzibar protested, but a German naval 
squadron appeared to strengthen the claims 
of the German company. Since France was 
also interested in East Africa, England, 
France and Germany appointed a joint com¬ 
mission to delimit the boundaries of their 
spheres of influence. An Anglo-German 
agreement was reached in Ot^tober-Novem- 
ber, 1886, by which a 10 mile wide 1000 miles 
long coastal belt was left with the Sultan 
(northern 400 under British influence and 
the rest under German influence). Territory 
south of the line drawn from the Kilimanjaro 
region, to Lake Victoria as also Uganda and 
Witu were recognised as German, while the 
region north of the line was recognised as 
British. 

Ftaoce it was agreed, could take Mada¬ 
gascar. Faced with this agreement among the 
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Powers, the Sultan was forced to accept the 
'fait accompli’..The German and British East 
African companies were not slow to lease 
from Zanzibar their respective 'spheres’ of 
coast. 

The conflict between the various Christian 
missionaries came to a head in Uganda in 
1890. The European situation, however, was 
not such as to warrant hostilities between 
Germany and England. In July, 1890, an 
agreement was concluded, whereby Germany 
obtained Heligoland and in exchange gave 
up all claims on Uganda, Zanzibar, Pemba 
islands, Witu, Nyasaland and some disputed 
territories in West Africa on the border be¬ 
tween Togoland and Ashanti. 

The British moved in to occupy the terri¬ 
tories over which the Gennans had renounced 
their claim. Their East Africa Company sent 
a force under Captain Lugard to Uganda to 
offer the local king Mwanga the Company’s 
protection and powerful assistance. Mwanga 
was forced to sign the treaty. However, the 
French missionary interests continued to en¬ 
courage resistance to the British. Thereupon, 
the British company decided to withdraw its 
forces from Uganda, unless it could obtain 
financial aid from the British Government. 
Lugard returned to London and organised a 
campaign to mobilise public opinion in 
favour of retaining Uganda. In April, 1893, 
the London Chamber of Commerce stated in 
a report regarding Uganda ; 

"The uniform experience of this country 
from 1568 down to the present region is that 
colonies amply repay the first expenditure in 
blood and money, and that they pay both in 
extension of trade and shipping and in the 
growth of national power and status.... It 
should be sufficient for us to know that in¬ 
vestments of this class are invariably good in 
the long run.’’ 

'the British government decided to re- 
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establish protectorates over Uganda in 1894 
and over British Africa in I 895 , after taking 
over British East Africa company. Protecto¬ 
rates were also declared over Nyasaland 
(modern Malawi), Zanzibar and Pemba. 

The ideologues of imperialism had been 
emphasising the altruistic aspect of colonial 
expansion : it was a ‘burden’ which the white 
man had to shoulder in order to bring the 
‘light’ of civilisation to the 'Dark Continent’. 
The Berlin Act of 1884 had defined the ob¬ 
jectives— to work for the uplift of the 
African people, to suppress slavery, to en¬ 
courage the propagation of the gospel. 

It is true that many of the primitive com¬ 
munities were exposed to civilisation, and 
that modern science and technology were 
carried to the African hinterland. But it 
should also be remembered that initially most 
of the European colonies were governed by 
business companies, and that they exploited 
the native population so ruthlessly that their 
own governments were COTnpell^ to inter¬ 
vene and to take over the administration 
directly. And yet the economic control of the 
big ‘monopoly concerns’ remained practically 
unchanged. The ‘super’ profits from the colo¬ 
nies kept mounting up. The natives were de¬ 
prived of the more productive lands which 
were developed as plantations of the forest 
and mineral resources; they were subjected 
to forced labour on pitifully low wages on 
conditions resembling slavery; where vice was 
more profitable than virtue, the colonialists 
had no compunction in encouraging the latter; 
mutual rivalries and jealousies were fully 
exploited; and above all, the vicious principle 
of racial discrimination was fully upheld, 
thus proclaiming that Qiristianity was to be 
supported by imperialism only when it 
brought 'profits', and its fundamental prin¬ 
ciples wete ignored when they clashed with 
colonial interests. 

Undel didie circumstances, it was but 


natural that the African people rose against' 
this sufiFering and humiliation. The logic of 
imperialism had inexorably led to African 
resurgence. 

The people of Indian origin who live in* 
Africa today are of recent migration. They 
first went out to South Africa just about a 
hundred years ago. Their next immigration, 
three decades later, was to East Africa — 
Uganda to be precise — where they went to . 
help build the railways to open up the 
country. This was a pioneering effort which 
took a heavy toll of human lives. The hazards 
were great. The tropical jungle presented a 
formidable obstacle and then there was the 
‘tse — tse fly’ menace, the sleeping sickness, 
and many other local diseases to overcome 
According to the First Report of the Uganda 
Railway Committee, out of the 32,000 Indians 
who went there to work on the project, as 
many as 9000 had been invalidated or had 
died. 

Having sustained these hazards, many of 
them decided to remain as artisans and civil 
servants, while some of them took to busi¬ 
ness. They were joined by others from India 
and soon the retail trade passed into the hands 
of the people of ‘Indian’ origin. Their little 
shops (‘duicas’) could be found in the remo¬ 
test villages and in due time the produce 
from these villages began to find its way to 
bigger markets. It was a two-way traffic and 
although some people made unreasonable 
profits — as would happen anywhere in any 
community — by and large the partnership 
worked well. The trails tirelessly cleared by 
them opened up the country and provided new 
opportunities to the Inhabitants of this region. 
No better testimony could be quoted than 
that, of East African Royal Commission of 
1953-55 which was by no means favoultable 
to the people of Indian origin. It stated: 
"Indeed, the remarkable tenacity and coqrage, 
of Indlait tia4<^r9 hud been respotti^e lot 
stknntaring fte o| lndl|ehoii$ 
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people even in the remot^t areas, by open¬ 
ing to them a shop window on the modern 
worM and for collecting for sale elsewhere 
whatever small surpluses are available for 
disposal”. 

For long the Asians acted as the middle¬ 
men between the British rulers and the 
African masses, working in unequal partner¬ 
ship to organise the administration and to 
run the market place. They accepted their 
handicaps and kept out of places where they 
were not wanted. They played no significant 
part in the movement for independence. In 
return they had the entire retail trade and the 
bulk of the wholesale and they entered the 
professions and set up industry. 

Asians* Standard of Living 

This rose with their income and towns 
in East Africa came to wear an 'Indian’ 
look. In remote African hamlets the Indian 
'dukawalla (shopkeepers) rose early and 
retired late to keep a shop open and to sup¬ 
port aged parents or young children at 
school back home. The success of the Asians’ 
industry and thrift continues to be an eyesore 
to the Africans who are now masters of their 
own land. This is the most serious of all 
problems facing Asians in East Africa. 

If the various Asian groups cannot inte¬ 
grate, what prospect is there, one may ask, 
for their integration with the Africans? A 
majority of Africans are still keying in busi¬ 
ness experience and not many of them have 
much capital and so their introduction in 
Asian enterprises can begin in only a limited 
way. Socially they are worlds apart; and the 
African ruling class, in the best manner of 
the former colonial class or in recollection of 
past Asian snubs, stays aloof. 

\ 

Inter-racial marriage is mentioned only to 
^ dM:^ as a solution, beeahse it is a 
ma^ ht individuals' and cannot be adopted 
aa ^rt' of Adan polky. In the public services 


the principle of Africanisatton keeps the top 
posts among Africans and hinders the entry 
of Asians at other levels. In politics the 
Asians gain by identifying themselves with 
the leading party in one-party States, for they 
escape possible reprisals from the Opposition; 
but they can get neither an Asian nor an Afri¬ 
can elected to represent their minority claims. 
They have to merge with the people m whose 
country they have chosen to make their home 
and win a position for themselves by contri¬ 
bution to the country’s social and economic 
growth. 

One glimmer of hope is the rising genera¬ 
tion of Asians and Africans who go to school 
together and learn to adapt themselves to 
one another’s beliefs and practices. It is open 
to the schools which are rapidly filling and 
multiplying under Asian teachers to breed an 
integrated society. 'The younger generations, 
the African citizens of tomorrow, are being 
taught by Asian teachers the lessons of sober 
and informed leadership. In the years to come 
such citizens should be able to take over the 
intermeshing of Asian-African relationships 
at any points. To the children of both races, 
collaboration, as they grow up on social, 
political and economic plane, must be easier 
than it Is to their patents. 

On the other hand, time diminishes the 
prospect of Asians pulling out of East Africa, 
as the white settlers of Kenya did with 
British help. The Government of India has 
no plans for Indians to do likewise, nei¬ 
ther has Pakistan. Nehru's advice to "my 
countrymen” to identify themselves with the 
land of their adoption was the soundest 
given. Asians have, however, to take into ac¬ 
count the prevailing turmoil and an alarming 
atmosphere of insecurity diagnosed by the 
brilliant French author Jean Ziegler whose 
initial tematb about coups in Africa are 
quoted below in the context of the future 
status of Asiahs in East Africa, Many Africans 
deny that classes exist in their society to-day. 
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They should test their convictions against 
the observations, the data and the theories 
offered by Ziegler. This will not be an easy 
process. The author does not sugar his pill. 
On the first page we read : "Most African 
regimes show a tendency to develop, as if by 
fate, into tyrannies. The stages are as fol¬ 
lows : emergency, the suppression of basic 
liberties, a one-party system, dictatorial 
powers for the president, finally the tyranny 
of one man or of a group of men who fight 
for survival (political or even f^ysical) 
against a whole people becoming more and 
more discontented". This is not a language to 
please. Jean Ziegler does not want to please, 
but to alarm. 

Laissez faire attitade of Asians 

Despite occasional and specific protests, 
for the most part Asians tended to acquiesce 
in this system. There were several reasons for 
this. On the social level the colonial com¬ 
partmentalised system suited the Asian tem¬ 
perament. Asians in Fast Africa are a pro¬ 
foundly conservative community and were 
therefore glad to be left alone to pursue their 
own traditional ways and maintain their cul¬ 
tures. Another reason why the colonial sys¬ 
tem was acceptable was that by defining areas 
of occupation and activity on a racial basis, it 
made it easier for the Asian to identify his 
role, and as he was an immigrant, unsure of 
his rights and status, he was probably grate¬ 
ful to be spared the pains of transitions and 
tensions of racial conflict and competition. 
Though he knew that certain positions of 
eminence were closed to him, he was to some 
ext«it sheltered from competition fran the 
African. Furthermore while he could never 
hope to rise to the highest positions in the 
public services, there was nothing to prevent 
him from amassing a fortune in the commer¬ 
cial and industrial world and in private pro¬ 
fessional practice. Indeed a number of Asiahs 
during this period rose to levels of wealdi 
and affluence they could never have hoped to 
attairi in their country of origin. 


The economic success of the Asian commu¬ 
nity in East Africa has been due to their 
possession of certain qualities essential fi^r 
economic development. The early Asian 
settlers were imbued with quasi-Protestant 
ethics; they were remarkable for their strong 
commercial sense, capacity to work long 
hours, low propensity to consume, and passion 
for accumulation of capital. With increased 
prosperity, the new generations have relaxed 
their single-minded pursuit of wealth. Never¬ 
theless, a substantial number of younger 
Asian businessmen possess in abundance 
many of the qualities that enabled their fore¬ 
fathers to amass large fortunes. The qualities 
noted above, while vitally important for eco¬ 
nomic development, are essentially 'unheroic’ 
and are not likely to endear their possessors 
to other communities. Asians have had more 
than their share of criticism from Europeans 
in the past and increasingly from Africans 
Before we turn to this aspect of the prob¬ 
lem, let us examine in brief the circumstances 
under which Asians (particularly the bulk ot 
the forebears of the existing Indian expatri¬ 
ates) migrated to the Eastern littoral ot 
Africa and proceeded thence towards the 
interior of the continent. 

The Asian community has played a remark¬ 
able role in Kenya’s history. By their perse¬ 
verance, efficiency and good conduct, Indian 
traders and settlers gained the confidence and 
respect of the native population while open¬ 
ing up the interior of Kenya. Sir John Krik 
in his evidence before the Sanderson Com¬ 
mittee (appointed by the Colonial Office in 
1969 ) stated: "But for the Indians we 
should not be there now. It was entirely 
through being in possession of the influence 
of thfese Indian merchants that we were 
enabled to build up the influence that even¬ 
tually resulted in our position”. 

Though British capital and engineering 
skill were engaged in the building the 
Kenya-Ugaftda i&lway, which t^penedup the 
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interior for fuller development, the construc- 
tftm of the railway was made possible only 
by Indian organisation, enterprise and labour. 
There is no exaggeration in saying that the 
British could not have administered the colony 
without the helping hand of Indians who 
worked not only as traders, but also as skilled 
labourers, garage owners, contractors, law¬ 
yers, post-office clerks, linotypists and railway 
officers. Above all they filled the middle sec¬ 
tion of the civil service and bureaucracy. The 
Indian community in Kenya played a signi¬ 
ficant role in the agricultural life of the 
country. African farmers adopted Asian tech¬ 
niques and methods. A substantial contribu¬ 
tion was made by Asians to the agricultural 
economy of the country, notably in the sugar 
sector of the plantation industry. 

It was Asians again who introduced trade 
where it had not existed before. Even the 
I'.ast African Royal Commission of 1953-55 
acknowledged this in the following words; 
"Indeed, the remarkable tenacity and courage 
of Indian traders had been mainly responsible 
for stimulating the wants of the indigenous 
peoples, even in the remotest areas, by open¬ 
ing to them a shop window on the modern 
world and for collecting for sale elsewhere 
what small surpluses were available for 
disposal". 

There is hardly a town in Kenya that is 
without a lively, colourful line of Indian 
shops. Cities like Nairobi antkl^ombasa look 
like Indian commercial centres. In big -cities 
as well as small townships we find Indian 
■dukas’ (shops) whose owners have been 
instrumental in introducing the products and 
wares of Asia and Europe to the African in 
the remotest corners of Kenya and neighbour¬ 
ing countri^ of Tan 2 ania and Uganda. 

It will not be an exaggeration to say that 
Ac Indian, community in Kenya and else- 
vwto in Aftka, by pcpt^tiog against 
.dmiminatofy of . the white 


settlers, helped in rousing African conscious¬ 
ness. Indians had fought against racial dis¬ 
crimination, reservation of the Highlands for 
European settlers and franchise restrictions. 
All these resulted in creating political cons¬ 
ciousness among East Africans, 

The relations between Indians and Africans 
were cordial and smooth till 1965. But there¬ 
after a process of deterioration started. There 
were various factors responsible for this state 
of affairs. 

The first factor is African nationalism. 
Uhuru (Freedom) is the new light influ¬ 
encing the relations of Africans with the 
immigrant races. The Africans of Kenya now 
want to be addressed as 'bwana’ (boss). We 
find Mr. Kenyatta saying : "Our time has 
come to be calletl ’bwana’. I want Europeans, 
Asians and Arabs to learn to call Africans 
’bwana’ (The Daily Telegraph 29th January 
1962 .) 

Thirdly, some political leaders in Kenya 
are anti-Indian in their outlook. Their state¬ 
ments in the Press and speeches at public 
meetings tend to create acrimony. They pro¬ 
claim that Asians are holding clerical and 
certain jobs that could be filled by Africans 
and that this is holding up African advance¬ 
ment. A complicating factor in this situation 
is the attitude of Europeans, some of whom 
have been making a concentrated effort to 
cause a split between Indians and Africans. 
The reason perhaps is that by creating such a 
rupture they want to divert the attention of 
the Africans away from themselves and to 
escape the wrath of rising nationalism. 

Prospects 

It is necessary to know something of the 
developments in the past if the present is to 
make sense, but for the immigrants living in 
East Africa today it is the immediate future 
which matters most. Will they have a place 
of security and respect in these countries in 



the post-independence era? Or will there be 
a slow squeezing out of their rights and 
resources until this Asian community is driven 
out by poverty and desperation? Is the pre¬ 
sence of the immigrants essential for the 
area’s prosperity and progress in the imme¬ 
diate future? These are questions on the 
answers to which hangs the destiny of these 
communities. 

Let us take the last question first and try 
to answer it. The economic stability of these 
countries is closely linked with the stability 
and security of the immigrant Asian commu¬ 
nity. We find that at present there is a crisis 
of confidence. It is imperative for the local 
political leaders to pacify the fears and the 
sense of insecurity experienced by these ex¬ 
patriates. Otherwise there is a danger of 
Asian capital fleeing the country. If this hap¬ 
pens there will not be many people wanting 
to buy the farms and land values will almost 
cease to have any meaning. But, on the other 
hand, if the immigrants are assured of secu¬ 
rity, they, by their experience and skill, can 
really play an important role in the develop¬ 
ment of this region by sharing the burden of 
reconstruction. 

The answers to the first and second ques¬ 
tions depend to a great extent on the conduct 
of the immigrants themselves. They should 
not prove themselves to be obstacles in the 
path of African aspirations. While warning 
the Europeans in a public speech on 9th 
March, I960, Mr. Tom Mboya said : "Unless 
they are responsive to the wishes, aspirations, 
thoughts and feelings of our people they are 
making it impossible for us to generate that 
atmosphere". (The Times, 10th March, 
1960 ). 

As regards the problem of Asians com¬ 
pletely Identifying themselves with Africafts 
in East Africa, Mr. Dinesh Singh, India’s 
Minister of External Affairs».admitt^ in the 
Indian Parliament that th^re were some ap¬ 


prehensions on the part of Indian settlers in 
East Africa, "as anywhere during transition, 
but we hope that most of the people of 
Indian origin will become nationals of the 
countries they are living in”. According to 
Mr. Rajeshwar Dayal (India’s Ambassador 
to France) who represented India at the 
celebrations marking Kenya’s becoming a 
republic, African leaders of Kenya, Uganda 
and Tanzania want Indians to remain in East 
Africa and are desirous of greater economic 
and technical co-operation with India. Mr. 
Dayal who also visited Uganda and Tanzania, 
said in Nairobi that the first impact of inde¬ 
pendence anywhere in the world was a degree 
of uncertainty. He proceeded to say "I think 
that that period has now ended in East 
Africa”. Africans had understandable aspi¬ 
rations, but they could be reconciled with the 
interest of Indians in African countries. 
There were new opportunities in East Africa 
and Indians, who were enterprising, can make 
their contributions to its economic develop¬ 
ment. Mr. Kenyatta expressed the hope that 
the Indians instead of standing aloof would 
identify themselves with Africans. 

There is now wide recognition of sympathy 
for racial injustices and humiliations suffered 
by Africans during the colonial period. But 
it is usually forgotten that Asians were often 
subjected to similar humiliations. The fact 
that the Asians’ protests were not louder was 
at least partly due to their recognition that 
they were unable to exert any significant 
influence on the state of affairs in East Africa. 
Whatever the reasons, the lack of active, 
large-scale Asian opposition ta the colonial 
system has been regarded by many African 
leaders as an instance of Asian complicity 
with the imperialists. 

Against this background of a wide measutc 
of acceptance by die Asian community of the 
colonial system, it is not surprlsicyg.that die 
advent of independence wifti its 
thmt?) of 
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structure of society should arouse feelings of 
insecurity among large numbers of Asians. 
The new governments of East Africa are co¬ 
mmitted to a rapid and substantial enlarge¬ 
ment of the economic and social role of 
‘Africans. This will involve important changes 
in the traditional allocations of functions and 
status between the three races. It would appear 
that in working towards these objectives the 
East African governments are not going to 
■ be significantly concerned with the conseque¬ 
nces for Asians. It is up to the Asians to seek 
their salvation and to work out for themselves 
their place in an increasingly fluid and 
changing society. 

One thing is certain: if Asians desire to 
play a vital and progressive role in the new 
societies of East Africa, they will have to 
accept radical, at times painful, changes iti 
their prcseiit positions, attitudes and behavi¬ 
our. For visu'&li?:ing the nature and exent of 
the future role of Asians in East Africa it is 
of prime importance to analyse the consequ¬ 
ences for the Asian community of current and 
likely future trends in the political, economic 
and social policies of the l:ast African govern¬ 
ments and to discuss Asian response. Let us 
begin with the analysis of economic problems 
and prospects, because the entire future of 
the Asian community must ultimately be de¬ 
termined by its economic fortunes. 

Before discussing the ro|<E of Asians in 
the East African economy, we should examine 
the problem posed by the white immigrants 
jft and subsequent policy of colonisation follow¬ 
ed by them. The consequences resulting from 
this policy have to a large extent determined 
the position of Asians vis-a-vis the indigenous 
Africans. 

The AMcans and the white immigranta: 

We^know from history that just as in other 
countries of the world* in Kenya too the 
0fitfslv tame with tfti^if fantastic notions of 


the superiority of their race, culture aivl 
religion. They exploited the Africans poli¬ 
tically, economically and culturally. The 
present antagonism is the fruit of the tree of 
imperialism, the seed of which was sown 
some 80 years ago and nourished and watered 
during the last 7 decades or so. 

It is true that one cannot ignore the good 
results which ensued from the presence of 
the British in Kenya but one cannot overlook 
the fact that these came as by-products. The 
civilising influence of the west woke up the 
Africans from their slumber, educated them 
and made them conscious of their political 
and national destiny. From this came the 
urge for freedom and liberty. In the words of 
an African historian, 'The struggle is now 
between the dominator and the dominated. 
What is involved is not whiteness or black¬ 
ness, but the determined desire to dominate 
and the equally determined desire to throw 
off the yoke of domination.” 

Another factor wliich has strained the 
relations between these two races in Kenya 
is land, hand has been the curse of Kenya 
ever since Dclamcrc’s first acquisition. The 
whites always tried in one way or another to 
get the best land and this the Africans natu¬ 
rally resented. In 16 months (1903-'!) 220, 
000 Highland acres were transferred to 234 
individual Europeans and huge tracts, blocks 
of 3,00,000 acres or more, went to European 
syndicates. With the passage of time more 
and more of the Highland tracts came into 
the ownership of white settlers. The Crown 
Lands Ordinance of 1915 empowered the 
Governor to veto land transactions between 
races, which in practice closed the door to 
any Indian’s access to the Highland area. 
General Northey, British Governor, seemed 
to share the view of the white settlers that 
Kenya was destined to become a self-gover¬ 
ning territory in the hands of its tiny white 
minority. The monopoly hf Highland area 
by the white settlers is one of the main factors 
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which have adversely affected the economic 
life of the Africans. 

The dramatic resurgence of self-confidence 
and the urge for self-expression so prominent 
today in the countries of East Africa may 
appear to outsiders as something astounding. 

It is but natural that the Africans of Kenya 
should be getting very sensitive about their 
rights and privileges and should be showing 
concern about the immigrant races. - This 
animo.sity, this friction between the natives 
of Kenya and the immigrants (some of whom 
have elected to become full-fledged Kenyans 
after independence, shedding their immigra¬ 
tion status of the colonial days) was partly 
due to misunderstandings on the part of 
Africans (created and accentuated mostly 
by the British imperialist colonial power) 
and partly due to the ignorance of emergent 
African sentiments on the part of the 
immigrants of Asian origin. 

How foreigners reached Kenya 

Though several of its coastal cities were 
known to the outside world for hundreds of 
years much of the interior of Kenya was 
unknown to the outside world except to some 
Arab traders, slave raiders and a few Indian 
adventurers, until the mid-19th century when 
Kenya was invaded by explorers, Christian 
missionaries and imperialists. The history of 
the white settlement in Kenya is a chequered 
one. First came explorers like Burton, Speke, 
Cirant and Stanley; then groups of mission¬ 
aries poured in, followed by traders. With 
the passage of time traders acquired the c<mti- 
plexion of imperialists. There is a striking 
analog)' between the history of British rule 
in India and British expansion in Kenya and 
other parts of East Africa. As in India, so in 
Kenya, the British started with commerce. 


East Africa, unlike in Itidia, they took a cc»n- 
paratively short time in changing over from 
commerce to politics. The Imperial British 
East Africa Company was formed in 1888 
and it was on June 15, 1895 that Kenya was • 
declared a British protectorate. This changb * 
from commerce to politics and from com¬ 
mercial to political destiny has been the sub¬ 
ject of a good deal of speculation among his¬ 
torians. Some hold the view that the British 
acquired these vast territorial powers in a 
"fit of absentmindedness”. Others say that • 
the motive was humanitarian. Still others call 
it utilitarian. The plea of "absent-minded- 1 ) 
ness” is nothing but a fanciful idea. It is 
difficult to believe that European expansion 
in Kenya and other countries in East Africa 
was without intention and motive. There was 
indeed a purposeful arid concentrated effort 
behind the change from commerce to politics. 
Again, though it is true that the charter of 
the Imperial British East Africa Company 
contained a declaration for abolition of slave 
trade, it will be improper and incorrect to 
support this imperialist intrusion by the plea 
of humanitarianism. The real factors which 
influenced the growth and expansion of the 
political powers of the British in Kenya and 
Other parts of East Africa were commercial 
and political, inspired by the logic of impe¬ 
rialism. The world situation in the last 2 de¬ 
cades of the 19fh Century did have an effect 
on the destiny of Kenya. An ambitious and 
exuberant Germany under Kaiser Wilhelm II 
was an important factor in influencing British 
colonial policy. It will not be untrue to say 
that the German ambitions in Africa provok*, 
ed the British to strike the first blow. 

Thus Kenya came into the grip of colo¬ 
nialism with little opposition. It is not neces¬ 
sary here to go into a detailed examination 
of the various facets of British colonialism in 


The Imperial British East Africa Company Kenya:,.,:whkh. had hardly pa^4 tlie ;,bgl£- 
reminds us of the British East India G>mpany centirry m^lc when it became tCKibndfiBt 
with its. policies, criteria and implications. 

Tlie only remarkable, di^etence is that in > 


In iii^inniiig tot 
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Company authorities generally supported the 
settlement of Asians. Lugard was convinced 
that the indigenous tribes in Kenya would 
readily copy agricultural techniques, adopt 
• Asian implements, irrigation and manuring 
irftethods. Fitzgerald the agronomist who 
undertook a survey of the coast for the Com¬ 
pany in 1891, recommended the grant of free 
passages to Indian peasant farmers prepared 
to take up land in that area. It was felt by 
the Company that Indian immigration would 
■be advantageous for Kenya’s development. 
The question of recruitment of labour for the 
►;Kenya-Uganda Railway came up in 1890. 
The Company administration wanted Indian 
labour for the project which was to play a 
very important role in Kenya’s future deve¬ 
lopment. Attempts had been made to recruit 
workmen from England as well as to procure 
local Africans, but such attempts did not suc- 
jceed. From the correspondence between the 
^Agents of the Imperial British East Africa 
Company and the Government of India, it is 
clear that the Indian administration was be¬ 
ing persuaded to allow Indian emigration for 
the project. Here is a specimen from the 
correspondence : 

"You are aware that a large number' of 
natives of India already reside in British East 
Africa, for the advantage in the way of good 
government and kind treatment under the 
Company’s administration, combined with the 
fine soil and good climate of the country, are 
attracting new settlers from British India.” 

(Letter No. 406 dated 20th August 1890. 
from M/s. Mackinon Mackenzie and Com¬ 
pany, Agents, British East Africa Company, 
^0 the Secretary to the Govenment of India, 
Home Department.) 

The Government of India was hesitant to 
relax Section 105 of the Indian Emigration 
Act XXI of 1883> which penalised the induce- 
, ment of Indians, whether under contract or 
not, to work outside India. A request was 
^ made by the British govenment to the Indian 
gov.ertwneht ki 1895 for the Migration of 


Indian labourers to work on the Kenya- 
Uganda Railway. The Governor-General 
thereupon removed all restrictions imposed 
under the Land Act. 

An agreement was prepared by one Mr. 
Johns and approved by the Government of 
India on the basis of which the first batch 
of labourers left India in January 1896 for 
work on the Kenya-Uganda Railway. When 
construction was completed in 1903 about 
6,724 Indians settled down in East Africa as 
agriculturists, artisans and traders, and the 
rest either returned to India or died. The 
British government continued its policy of 
encouraging Asian immigration but local 
authorities (like Sir Charles Elliot, the first 
Commissioner of the East Africa Protecto¬ 
rate) restricted Asian settlement to areas con¬ 
sidered unsuitable for Europeans. A com¬ 
mittee, which was set up under John Ains¬ 
worth in 1905 to promote Asian immigration, 
sat about the same time as the Land Com¬ 
mittee under Lord Delamere, The Land Board 
of the Protectorate recommended the reser¬ 
vation of the Highlands for white settlement. 
The Asian community did not have any re¬ 
presentation on the committee. The findings 
of the committee were given official form 
by Lord Elgin’s statements .the following year 
despite a mass protest at Mombasa which 
demanded equal opportunities for Asians, 

Thus the Europeans, who were anxious 
for Indian emigration to Kenya and other 
parts of East Africa in the beginning because 
they wanted Indian help, suddenly turned to 
evolve a policy of discrimination. There w'cre 
other measures which reflected this policy of 
discrimination against the Indian community. 
The levying of prohibitive immigration and 
repatriation fee was nothing but a device to 
check Indian immigration. The Kenya Immi¬ 
gration Restriction Ordinance (Amending) 
Act of 1938 raised the amount of the security 
deposit from £ 50 to £ 500. Further, it armed 
minor police officials with arbitrary powers 
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in dealing with Indians. Discrimination 
against Asians continued in various garbs in 
the political, social and economic spheres. 

In i 960 the elected members of Kenya’s 
Legislative Council comprised 14 Europeans, 
14 Africans, 6 Asians and 2 Arabs. The popu¬ 
lation figures for this year (according to the 
Statesman, 30th January I960) were as 
follows : 

Africans Asians Europeans Arabs Others 

6,500,000 169,000 66,000 37,000 6,000 

There were, for instance, separate residential 
areas for the different communities, separate 
schools, hospitals, maternity homes, clubs; 
on the political level, the institution of sepa¬ 
rate electoral communal representation stimu¬ 
lated racial political parties and made racial 
interests inevitable as political issues. On the 
economic level, the compartmentalisation was 
reinforced by a racial salary structure in the 
public and, imitatively, in the private sector: 
by the exclusion of non-whites from the 
'White Highlands’ of Kenya and restrictions 


on Asians on land ownership and cultivation 
specially in Kenya and Uganda; by the exis¬ 
tence of African reserves, and wide dispari¬ 
ties in the quality and number of social and 
economic services provided by the govern¬ 
ments for different races. The result of all ^ 
these policies was to preserve and strengthen 
the political, economic and social dominance 
of Europeans in East Africa. 

A few words about the interchange of* 
cultures in East Africa today will not be out 
of place here. Asians have their own cultural 
centres in important East African towns such 
as Nairobi, Dar-es-salaam, Mombasa, Kam¬ 
pala and Jinja. At smaller places such as 
Lugazi and Kakira (where because of the 
development of Industry by Indian merchants 
there are concentrations of Asian communi¬ 
ties) art academies with an Indian setting 
have flourished in the milieu of African envi¬ 
ronment. Such activity tends to promote in¬ 
terracial concord resulting from a free ex¬ 
change of different cultures. 

(To he cominueii) 



THE PERMANENT SETTLEMENT IN THE SHAHABAD 
DISTRICT (BIHAR) -A CASE STUDY 

Dr. Nand Kishoro Singh 
{Tata College, Chaihassa) 


At the time of the decennial settlement 
(which was later on declared permanent) in 
1788 A.D., the gross jama (Governmental 
rental) of the district of Sliahabad was 
rupees 10,37,836-7-10,3. This also included 
non-land taxes,’ which amounted to rupees 
61,055-12-5. And so, the net land revenue was 
rupees 9,76,780-11-5,3." 

When the Permanent Settlement was in¬ 
troduced «in 1793, the revenue fixed in the 
decennial settlement of 1788, was accepted 
as the State demand in perpetuity. However, 
the problem was with whom to enter into the 
new settlement. Obviously, the first choice 
was to confirm those with whom the Govern¬ 
ment had already agreements consequent 
upon the decennial settlement. In such cases, 
the person concerned was well known and 
so no security was asked for nor any required. 
However, it was not possible to find such 
incumbents in all cases. Therefore, new per¬ 
sons had to be found. They were required 
to furnish pledges to the Government. But 
the guiding principle was reliability, and se¬ 
curity was waived aside in many cases. Over 
certain tracts, during the decennial settlement, 
the Government trad farmed the taxes col¬ 
lectively to a number of persons (Sajhiya). 
The Government called these proprietors and 
in case they were unable to come, they were 
to send their nominees. The Government 
entered into agreement in perpetuity with 
these proprietors or their nominees. But there 
were instances when the Government found 
is inconvenient to execute new deeds with the 


existing tax farmers. They overcame this diffi¬ 
culty by fixing a percent of the revenue in¬ 
come as remuneration of the ex-tax-farmer. 
This was called Malikana, But where neces¬ 
sary the Government entered into agreement 
with peasants as well, conferring upon them 
the rights and privileges of the Zamindars.* 

One of the important personages with 
whom Permanent Settlement in the district 
was entered was Nurul Hasan Khan, who 
was an amiP of Sarkar Arrah. His 7,amindari 
was scattered over the greater parts of Sasa- 
ram and in certain parts of Arrah."' Out of 
his total Zamindari only such lands were 
settled with Nurul Hasan Khan, which he 
had been possessing since a very long period 
and which had been entered in his name. 
There were lands which had been added to 
his Zamindari by the Company’s Government 
to collect taxes on behalf of the State; some 
of these were settled with him and the rest 
with various farmers, or the entire were let 
in farm to peasants only. Before the propo¬ 
sed settlement Nurul Hasan Khan had re¬ 
ceived a number of villages in pargana Dan- 
war. The settlement for the nine-tenth of 
those lands was made with farmers and the 
remaining with Nurul Hasan Khan. In par¬ 
gana Bargawan the lands forming the talu- 
kas of Nurul Hasan Khan and yielding a 
revenue of Rupees 6,497 were given to seven 
persons on offering security for a year only. 
Pargana Dinara composing the 21amindari of 
Nurul Hasan Khan and bringing a revenue 
of Rupees 9,585 were let to tw'elve persons, 
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eight of whom gave security for a year only. 
On these lands Nurui Hasan Khan was 
allowed malikana. The settlement of Sarkar 
Arrah yielding a revenue of Rupees 5,69,001 
was made with a number of proprietors. Out 
of the lands of Nurui Hasan Khan in Sarkar 
Arrah five villages in pargana Arrah accru¬ 
ing a rent of Rupees 3,601 were let to Gajraj 
Singh in farm, for which he offered security. 
The villages of Burranah and Curumpoorah 
(in pargana Bihia) paying a tax of rupees 
175 and 150 respectively w'ere farmed out 
to Unmaut Singh. Some other village in the 
same pargana yielding a revenue of rupees 51, 
was let to Sirdah Das, besides Bycantpur to 
Rauje Roop at an annual rent of rupees 9- 
Khundellaic in pargana Danwar was let to 
Porunput Singh at the jama of rupees 48. 
In addition to these, thirty-two persons got 
engagement for the lands in pargana Arrah 
at a revenue of rupees 62,780-10-9 on offer¬ 
ing securities. In parganas Bihia the lands 
which gave rupees 12,801 as annual rent 
were given in farm to ten persons, of whom 
only one person offered security. In pargana 
Danwar lands yielding a revenue of rupees 
6,983-6 were let to twenty persons, of whom 
only four persons gave securities for a year 
only. Pargana Chainpur containing 1711 vil¬ 
lages and paying a jama of rupees 2,85,593 
were let to numerous proprietors excluding a 
part of it yielding a revenue of rupees 18,841, 
which remained in the possession of Hurry 
Mardan Singh, a Zamindar of the pargana. As 
a matter of fact the entire property of the 
pargana belonged to Hurry Mardan Singh, 
but he was dispossessed of the bulk of the 
same in consequence of a murder committed 
by him of one Najmud Ali Khan. These 
lands were given to a few influential persons. 
As these persons claimed a sort of proprie¬ 
tory right on tliese lands, no security was 
asked for. When they failed to discharge 
their revenue obligations for 1791*93 A.D., 
security was required from them. Besides, 
three unimportant places in Chainpur yield¬ 
ing a gross jama of about rupees 2,000‘Were 


farmed out to three persons without any 
seairity.® 

There were also many joint undivided 
(Sajhiya) estates in Chainpur and Sasaram. 
All the proprietors of these estates were call¬ 
ed for to sign on the settlement deed and to 
suggest names for appointment of their 
managers to administer the Zamindaries, but 
all the proprietors did not turn up. As the 
proprietors were numerous and considerable 
time was required for this, the matter was 
not taken up.^ 

» 

As regards the cases of disqualified land¬ 
holders, mention may be made of two pro¬ 
prietors, namely, one at village Bhekon- 
Posah and the other the wife of Sheo Prasad 
Singh of village Botepah in pargana Sasaram. 
The former paid a revenue of rupees 33, 
while the latter gave rupees 140. Both the 
proprietors signed the settlement deeds 
through their Vakils.'* 

A taluka in pargana Chainpur assessed at 
rupees 8,278, held by a minor by name 
Dirgopal Singh, was not included in the set¬ 
tlement. The Company’s Government deci¬ 
ded that as Dirgopal Singh was quite incapa¬ 
ble to farm lands on account of his being 
a minor, the taluka should be kept under a 
Court of Wards." 

Over and above, there were also four pro¬ 
minent 2^amindaries of the district, which 
were included in the settlement, namely, the 
Dumraon Raj, the Buxar Raj and the Nokha 
Raj. Bikramajit Singh, the Raja of Dumraon, 
had defaulted in the discharge of his reve^ 
nue obligations and therefore, at the propo-. 
sed settlement the Government agreed to 
give him some allowance for his maintenance 
pending his final settlement.’^*' On producing 
certain mahajans as his surety, the Raja was 
restored to his Zatnindari on the conditiott 
that he would cleat olf his arrean> in a yeetr 
by monthly iaistalmeittsi>’ ?But in 
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A.D. the Raja was again dispossessed of his 
Zamindari by the CtMnpany’s Government on 
the allegation of having collected Sayer^^ 
duties, the collection of which had been pro¬ 
hibited by the Company’s Government.** 
Bikfamjit Singh pleaded that he had not col- 
. lected the alleged Sayer duties but said that 
his amlas might have collected the same with¬ 
out his knowledge.** Even then he was not 
restored to his Zamindari. But it seems that 
the Government forgave him afterwards and 
in 1795-96 A.D. the Zamindari was settled in 
perpetuity with him.** 

The Jagdishpur Zamindari was settled with 
Bhup Narain Singh,*® and Bhagat Singh got 
engagement (or taluka Buxar in pargana 
Bhojpur for a term of ten years.'* 

Santan Singh and Jagannath Singh of the 
Nokha family, ut the time of the introduction 
of the decennial settlement, advanced their 
claims over the malikana on the 874312 vil¬ 
lages which were included in their father’s 
Zamindari. They made a prayer to the Com¬ 
pany to settle the villages with them.** But 
the Government were reluctant to settle the 
entire villages to the two brothers, because 
they felt that their claim on these villages 
was based merely on the Sanad granted by 
the Patna Revenue Council which had given 
them twenty-nine villages in lieu of malikana 
for 874312 villages. The two brothers could 
produce no other proof except this Sanad to 
establish their claim ^ver the villages. 
But the Government considered this Sanad 
as a grant by the Patna Revenue Council 
which had never received sanction from the 
Supreme Government.*® And so, twenty-nine 
villages only were settled with Santan Singh 
and Jagannath Singh and the rest were set¬ 
tled with other maliks.*® 

Harbans Rai of the Tilouthu family also 
prayed to the Government for a ten year 
sewlement.” The settlement was, however, 
V nqt„mi|de with him as the Company’s Gov¬ 


ernment thought that Harbans Raj held 
Haveli Rohtas as a mukrarrarP* tenure and 
not as a Zamindari."' All the same, Harbans 
Rai remained in possession of Haveli Roh¬ 
tas as a mukrarraridar and after his death 
in 1803, it was continued to his widow and 
mother.'* 

Lands were also settled under Talukdari 
system. The Belonja Raja possessed Taluka 
Kundal, consisting of 39i villages, for which 
he paid 3300 rupees. His kinsman, Bbawani 
Singh, possessed Taluka Bandu, consisting of 
12 villages, for which he paid 750 rupees.*'’ 

Thus the English East India Company stabi¬ 
lised revenues of the district by making settle¬ 
ment permanently with a variety of persons, 
amils, zamindars, mukrarraridars, village- 
inaliks, farmers and talukdars depending up¬ 
on the special circumstances. The jamas which 
had hitherto been lluctuating were fixed and 
the (.’ompany’s Government could now get 
a clear picture of the revenues of the district. 
The assessment included land tax only. If the 
right to collect tax was conferred upon those 
already discharging that function^ no security 
was required. In case the person concerned 
was new to the job, he had to pledge a secu¬ 
rity. The settlement for the joint undivided 
(vSajhiya) estates was made with the mana¬ 
gers, appointed by each possessor of that 
particular tract of land. Malikana was fixed 
for those persons who had been previously 
collecting taxes on behalf of the State, but 
for some reason or other could not be given 
any assignment at the time of the settlement. 
The obligations of the new appointees were 
spelled out and the rights in a written agree¬ 
ment given by the (x^mpany. The proprietors 
(excepting of course a few) with whom the 
settlement in perpetuity was made, now be¬ 
came the supjxirters c'f the Company’s Gov¬ 
ernment and assisted in the maintenance of 
the British Raj in India. Thus the Permanent 
Settlement had not only economic importance 
but political significance as well. 
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THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER UNDER THE 
LATER MUGHALS 


(1707-1759 A.D.) 

Dr. Bakhshish Singh Nijjar 
(^Dirtictor^ Punjab State Archives, Patiala) 


A Problem 

From times immemorial, foreigners entered 
India through the north-western passage lead¬ 
ing into areas which afforded convenient bases 
for an eventual conquest of the fertile plains. 
Owing to the peculiar configuration of moun¬ 
tain ranges in this region, an effective dc- 
*fence of this entrance was possible only by a 
^complete mi).^:aiy control of the area extend¬ 
ing from Kabul, via Ghazni to Qandahar, the 
so called "Scientific Frontier" of India,^ com¬ 
manding as it does, the approaches to the 
fertile valleys of the Pan jab rivers. The more 
southern entrances through the Bolan and 
Lala Bela regions lead to the Indian desert, 
"India’s Second Line of Defence.^’’ The con¬ 
trol of the Kabul-Ghazni-Qandahar line 
flanked by the Hindu-kush, is thus not only 
essential from the point of view of military 
strategy, but, in an age when the alien con¬ 
querors of India were dependent for rein¬ 
forcement on Central Asift/ for political 
considerations also. Another aspect of this 
■ frontier problem was the control of the ever 
* turbulent hill-tribes, inhabiting the wide 
mountainous belt of land extending from 
Kashmir to the sea coast through which all 
the principal North-West Frontier passes 
ryn.® 


Under the Great Mughals — 

1*^1526-1707 A.D.) 

^ Afghanistan had been a precarious posses¬ 
sion and a source of weakness to the succes- 
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sors of Babar, but they had succeeded in 
occupying the country and keeping the passes 
open from India. The earlier Mughal Em¬ 
perors had repeatedly visited Kabul, and pro¬ 
tected the North-Western frontier by estab¬ 
lishing strongholds with seasoned soldiers at 
all the strategic points of penetration, stated 
above, of invaders into India. But during 
the long reign of Aurangzeb the imperial 
authority was seriously imperilled. Firstly, 
Aurangzeb concentrated almost his full 
power and attention towards south for his 
last twenty-five years of life. Secondly, the 
formidable rebellions, first of the Yusufzais 
of Peshawar in 1667 A.D., and that of the 
Afridis of Khyber in 1672 A.D., were aggra¬ 
vated by a rising of the Pafhan population 
along with entire North-Western frontiers 
against the Mughal emperors of Delhi. 

The resources of the whole Mughal em¬ 
pire had to be concentrated under the Em¬ 
peror’s command against the tribesmen in 
person. After only a modified success Aurang¬ 
zeb returned from the frontier where he had 
then spent two years, and a sort of peace 
was restored by profuse bribery to the 
Afghans of the lx>rders, in 1676 A.D. 

Next year Amir Khan* was appointed 
governor of Kabul and he held the post for 
twenty-one years with conspicuous ability and 
success. Aurangzeb ascribed this viceroy’s ad¬ 
ministrative triumph to his tactful dealings, 
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practical skill, policy of keeping the hillmen 
usefully employed by enlisting them in the 
imperial army, and his judicious and econo¬ 
mical management of the treasury^ which en¬ 
abled him to pay regular subsidies to the 
clansmen living near the North-West fron¬ 
tier passes.® 

When Amir Khan died in 1698 A.D. he 
was followed by no worthy successor. After 
a short lull, trouble began to revive. But 
Shah Alam, who governed the province from 
1699 to his father’s death in 1707 A.D. kept 
order fairly well. He had a large and efficient 
army, and used to move about the country 
actively, passing the winter at Peshawar,” and 
the summer at Kabul.^ But he was forced to 
'continue the policy of bribing the Afghant 
to maintain peace and order. 

In 1709-1710 A.D. Nasir Khan, formerly 
■faujdar’ of Jamrud, was appointed the go¬ 
vernor of Kabul, and he continued to hold 
that post till his death, about 1719 A.D. 
when his son, also entitled Nasir Khan, suc¬ 
ceeded him and was later confirmed in his 
office by Muhammad Shah, in 1720 A.D.® 

But Nasir, the second, was a simple- 
minded and indolent man. His chief business 
was hunting, and when not engaged in it he 
spent his time in prayer.” Thus, the peace of 
the country was left to take care of itself, 
and the roads became unsafe. His patron at 
Court was Roshan-ud-Daulah, a favourite of 
the Emperor, and the imperial grant for pay¬ 
ments to keep the passes open was sent to 
Nasir Khan through the hands of that noble. 

Roshan-ud-Daulah’s rival Khan Dauran 
accused him of embezzling the money, and 
induced the Emperor to stop that payment as 
useless. Nasir Khan's appeals were disregar¬ 
ded. About 1730 A.D. Roshan-ud-Daulah 
himself fell out of favour and was dismissed. 
The result was that things in Afghanistan 
were left to drift from bad to worse. 


The author of the Siyar-ul-Mutakherm, 
Ghulam Hussain Khan, a contemporary Mus¬ 
lim historian wrote, "Neither the Subedhar 
nor the Amir-ul-umara (at Court) kept him¬ 
self informed about the roads and passes of 
the country. No guards remained on the roads, ' 
Owing to the weakness of the Government, 
the local officers lost all the fear of being 
called to account. None cared for any one 
else, none feared, none sought instructions 
from any.^” Everywhere every one did what¬ 
ever he liked. Any one who wished could 
come and go; the Emperor and his nobles 
never heard of it.They never inquired why 
no news letter was coming to Court from any 
province or outpost.”” 

When we contrast this negligence and 
slothfulness of Muhammad Shah with the 
sleepless vigilance” of Aurangzeb in respect 
of the North-West frontier, we can realize 
the depth of inefficiency to which the Mughal 
administration had fallen on the eve of 
Nadir Shah’s invasion. 

The Governor of Kabul had sent repeated 
applications to the Emperor for money to pay 
his troops; but nobody paid any heed to 
them, as the faction opposed to him was 
now in power at Court and the Emperor 
never exercised his own judgment or perso¬ 
nally looked into any business. The soldiers 
posted in the province starved as their salary 
for five years was in arrears. Ill-fed, ill- 
equipped, ill-armed through poverty, they 
pressed the governor to pay them at least one 
year’s dues out of the five, so that they mighf 
satisfy their creditors to some extent and had 
a little left over for the expenses of marching. 

Nasir Khan used to reassure tfiem by say¬ 
ing "Friends ! why this anxiety? I have 
written to the Emperor and also to my agent 
at Court, and the money is sure to come to¬ 
morrow if not today.” When his agent pre¬ 
sented the application to Khan 
Amif-ul-Uniiara and described the alartiSn^ 
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situation in Afghanistan, that noble replied 
in derision; “Do you think that I am a petty 
simpleton that I shall be impressed by such 
a tale as yours? Our houses are built on the 
plain; we do not fear anything except what 
we can see with our own eyes. Your houses 
stand on lofty hills, and therefore, you have 
probably sighted Mongol and Qizilbash 
armies from the roofs of your houses ! Reply 
to your master that we are writing for money 
•to the Governor of Bengal; and when the 
Bengal revenue arrives after the rainy season, 
the money due will be quickly sent to 
Kabul”.If the Afghans had been set to 
guard the frontier with their whole hea» ts and 
customary bravery, they could have stopped 
the advance of the Persian army long enougii 
to enable re-inforcements to reach them from 
Delhi, and then the capital would not have 
been sacked. 

Those people of Delhi who bore testimony 
to the defenceless condition of Afghanistan, 
were sneered at as fools. Khan Dauran's 
friends even suggested that the deputation of 
Kabul citizens had been stage-managed by 
the Wazir and the Nizam,in order to dis¬ 
credit Khan Dauran and induce the Mughal 
Emperor to transfer his confidence to the 
former party.'*’’ 

Equally neglected and defenceless was the 
next gateway of India, the province of the 
Punjab. Zakariya Khan was'the governor of 
Lahore and Multan.''* His family had come 
from Ahrar in Central Asia, and, therefore, 
he was regarded as "a strong pillar of the 
Turani party.”” His mother was a sister of 
the later Wazir Muhammad Amin Khan’s 
wife, and he naturally excited the bitter 
opposition of the Hindustani party under 
Khan Dauran. An astonishing example 
of this party rancour is supplied by the 
’ istorian Shakir Khan, who asserts that 
Z^riya Khan at the ihsti^tiem of the 
and Saadat Khan who wanted to 


overthrow Khan Dauran, disloyally admitted 
Nadir Shah into Lahore.” 

Zakariya Khan was a brave and active 
soldier and a good administrator; he gave 
peace and prosperity to the province in his 
charge by repeated campaigns against rebels 
and robbers.'® But the Hindustani party who 
possessed the Emperor’s ears, opposed all' his 
applications to Court, misrepresented his cha¬ 
racter and motives and prevented money and 
troops from being sent to him when Nadir 
Shah’s invasion was imminent. 

Thus in Muhammad Shah’s hour of su¬ 
preme need, factious jealousy and foolish dis¬ 
trust prevented any real attempt being made 
to repel the invader from the frontier; or 
even to check him there long enough to en¬ 
able defensive preparations to be completed 
at Delhi and the army of the Indian empire 
marshalled in the Panjab. The “Gateways of 
India” *fell into Nadir Shah’s hands at the 
first touch, and yet the Mughal Emperor and 
his advisers delayed their own preparations 
for defence in the vain hope of the enemy 
not being able to force the passes of Afgha¬ 
nistan and the rivers of the north-western 
frontier of India when the storm burst on the 
Mughal Empire after the first quarter of 
the 18th century. 

After Nadir Shah’s Return 

Nadir Shah’s occupation of Delhi and 
massacre of its people carried men’s memories 
three hundred and forty years back to a simi¬ 
lar calamity at the hands of Timur.'” But there 
w'as a great difference between the results of 
these tw'o foreign invasions. Timur left the 
State of Delhi as he had found it, impro- 
verished no doubt, but without any dismem¬ 
berment. Nadir Shah, on the other hand, 
annexed the trans-Indus provinces and the 
whole of Afghanistan, and thus planted a 
strong foreign power constantly impinging 
on the western frontier. Timur’s destructive 
work and the threat of further invasion from 
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his country ended with his life. But Ahmad 
Shah Abdali and his dynasty continued Nadir 
Shah’s work in India as the heir to his Em¬ 
pire. With the Khyber Pass and the Pesha¬ 
war district in foreign hands, the Punjab 
became a starting point for fresh expeditions 
against Delhi. 

Not only were Afghanistan and the North- 
West Frontier province ceded as a result of 
Nadir Shah’s invasion, but the Punjab too 
was soon afterwards lost. Throughout the 
second half of the 18th century, Ahmad Shah 
Abdali and his descendants who ruled over 
Kabul and Lahore, constantly threatened the 
peace of Delhi and even the eastern provinces 
of the Mughal Empire. Their least move¬ 
ments, their slightest public utterances were 
reported to Delhi and Lucknow and sent a 
thrill of fear through the Indian Courts.'-** 

The Punjab, as the defensive barrier of 
India proper on the w^est, passed out of the 
hands of the ruler of Delhi even before 
Ahmad Shah Abdali annexed it. Before the 
coming of Nadir Shah, this province had 
attained peace and prosperity as a result of 
Farrukh-Siyyar’s successful extinction of 
Banda Bahadur and his followers, and 
later on the vigorous campaigns of Zakariya 
Khan against predatory local chiefs and re¬ 
bels. He had also added to the wealth and 
beauty of the cities, as Anandra, enthusiasti¬ 
cally described. But Nadir’s invasion undid 
all these. 

The country was first sacked by the Persian 
soldiers and then by the lawless natives. 
Everywhere robbery and murder took place; 
gangs of robbers closed the roads to trade 
and peaceful traffic; every one fought every 
one else. Utter desolation and disorder seized 
the province. The North-West frontier dur¬ 
ing the period 1739-1759 A.D,, presented an 
awful picture of constant confusion and 
anarchy. The viceroys were sunk in.sloth and 
sensuality. There was no fear of the inter¬ 


ference of the Central Government which 
was in a more distressed state. There was no 
check on misrule. The fountains of justice 
were contaminated. The state revenues were 
seldom collected. "Revenue administration 
there was none; the cultivator followed the . 
plough with a sword in his hand, the collec¬ 
tor came at the head of a regiment; and if 
he fared well, another soon followed him 
to pick up the crumbs.’’®* 

The Sikhs began to assert themselves in 
ever-increasing strength until, half-a-century 
later, they gained possession of the entire 
province. Their common grievances, com¬ 
mon sufferings, common faith and common 
purpose had created feelings of brotherhood 
and love among the members of the Khalsa. 
From the end of Muhammad Shah’s reign 
they became an ever-present thorn in the side 
of the Empire. In the second half of the 18th 
century they used to make almo.st annual 
raids eastwards to the environs of Delhi, 
plundering, burning, massacring and destroy¬ 
ing all traces of cultivation and habitation 
with ferocious cruelty. Sirhind, Saharanpur, 
Meerut, Shahdra and even Hardwar suffered 
from their ravages. Peace, prosperity and in¬ 
dustry disappeared from the region north 
and west of the Mughal capital. 

/.hmad Shah Durrani’s repeated invasions 
brought further chaos <0 the Pan jab province 
and added to the perplexities of the Delhi 
kingdom. In the disintegration of the autho¬ 
rity of the Mughal Government, the Sikhs 
had the opportunity to extend their influence 
and assume power as successors to the Mus¬ 
lim rule in Northern India. By their stem 
and obstinate opposition to the Durranis and 
constant harassment of his armies and his 
vice-regents in that part of the country, they 
had earned the wrath of the Afghan ruler 
who came out more than once pledged to 
exacting vengeance and scourging the entire 
sect. But this extirpating policy of the Dur¬ 
ranis emboldened the Sikhs all the more 
to uproot the Muslim rule from the Panjah. 
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JAWAHARLAL NEHRU’S WRITINGS ON THE 
INDIAN LIBERALS 

S. Gopalakrishnan 
(5. V. UmversHy, Tirupati) 


I 

Nationalists who appear to have stood in 
the way of their country’s freedom are not 
kindly remembered by their countrymen. This 
has been the fate of 'moderates’ in various 
revolutionary upheavals. The moderate 
nationalist may be as sincere a patriot as the 
militant nationalist, hut his hesitancy to adopt 
extreme courses of action ‘generates suspicion 
and rejection on the part of his more revolu¬ 
tionary-minded countrymen. As political 
affairs become polarized into extremes of re¬ 
action and revolution, moderation may lose 
any effective role for the time being, how¬ 
ever useful it may be in more peaceful cir¬ 
cumstances. Yet in any revolutionary era, 
political responses range from more mode¬ 
rate to more extreme and some men are des¬ 
tined to be the moderates of their times and 
hazard the loss of influence and reputation. 
This happened to the Indian Liberals during 
the Gandhian era in India’s struggle for 
freedom : V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, P. S. Siva- 
swamy Aiyar, Tej Bahadur Sapru and C. Y. 
Chintamani. One of their bitter critics was 
Jawaharlal Nehru. This paper seeks to exa¬ 
mine his criticisms against the Liberals in 
general, and V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, in particu- 
expressed in his writings, with special 
reference to An Autobiography (referred to 
as JNA in the footnotes) published in the 
year 1936. 


II 

The terms, ‘Liberal’ and 'Liberalism in 


India’, cannot be defined precisely, for most 
concepts in social sciences do not lend them¬ 
selves to the same precision in definition as 
concepts in the physical sciences. Only appro¬ 
ximate definitions can be given. Subject to 
this limitation, 'Liberalism in India’ may be 
defined as the political philosophy which 
stood for the attainment by India of demo¬ 
cratic self-government or Dominion Status, 
for equality of status with the British Domi¬ 
nions and Britain herself, for constitutional 
methods to attain the goal, as opposed to 
direct action, violent or non-violent, and 
above all, for retaining India’s connection 
with Britain. Thus defined, the Liberal tra¬ 
dition in modern India may be said to have 
started with Raja Ram Mohan Roy. It was 
continued by Dadabhai Naoroji, Surendra- 
nath Bannerjea, Dinshaw Wacha, Pherozshah 
Mehta, Gopalakrishna Gokhale and Krishna- 
swamy Aiyar, who were all referred to as 
'Moderates’ from about 1890 to 1919. After 
the break with the Indian National Congress 
on the advent of Gandhi that year, the 
'Moderates’ came to be called as 'Liberals’. 
The Liberals were genuine nationalists who 
openly pursued India’s emancipation from 
British rule and resented the more galling 
indignities of British imperialism. They pre¬ 
ferred gradual constitutional reforms to revo¬ 
lutionary methods as the means of achieving 
independence. They attempted to secure cons¬ 
titutional reform by cooperating with British 
authority rather than defying it. They aimed 
at parliamentary democracy, including not 
only an institutional structure, but a; system 
of values which Emphasised the achtEvement 
of national welfare through negotiation 
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and compromise, -among competing public 
interests. 

Ill 

Some are makers of history; others are 
writers of history. Jawaharlal not only made 
history but what is more important for us, 
he contributed, in his own way, to historical 
writing. His triple works, "The Discovery of 
India”, "Glimpses of World History” and 
"An Autobiography” are pieces of historical 
writing which entitle Nehru to a place among 
historians. In his Autobiography, first pub¬ 
lished in 1936, Nehru emerges as a man 
imbued with a historical perspective of men 
and events in depicting India’s struggle for 
freedom and as an author of remarkable 
power. More than telling us about himself, 
his object in writing this book seems to be 
to set out the salient features of India’s 
struggle f»r freedom. Indeed, it may well be 
considered as a piece of historical writing 
on the Indian National Movement, and is an 
indispensable w'ork for those who want to 
understand contemporary India. 

I’he Autobiography opens with an account 
of the Nehrus from Kashmir, Jawaharlal’s 
somewhat solitary life during his childhood, 
his being for sometime brought up under the 
care of English governesses and bis admira¬ 
tion for the English language and the vari¬ 
ous Hindu festivals which always kept him 
in high spirits. The iaook has a number of 
exquisite pen portraits of persons most of 
whom fought for India’s freedom, like 
Gandhi, Motilal Nehru, Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad, C. R. Das, Muhammad Ali, 
Hakim Ajmal Khan and Bhagat Singh. 
These leaders and a host of others spring to 
life through these pages, and live before us 
in flesh and blood. Among the pen-portraits, 
the best one is that of Gandhi. To Nehru, 
‘ Gandhi is The quintessence of the conscious 
and sub-conscious will', of the peasant masses 
of India; 'he is the idealised pej^onification 


of those vast millions.’ Nehru says that 
Gandhi though, "a little man of poor phy¬ 
sique had something of steel in him, some¬ 
thing rock-like which did not yield to physi¬ 
cal powers, however great they might be. 
And inspite of his unimpressive features, his 
loin-cloth and bare body, there was a royalty 
and kingliness in him which compelled a 
willing obeisance from others. Consciously 
and deliberately meek and humble, yet he 
was full of power and authority, and he knew 
it, and at times he was imperious enough, 
issuing commands which had to be obeyed. 
His calm deep eyes would hold one and 
gently probe into the depths, his voice clear 
and limpid, would purr its way into the heart 
and evoke an emotional response”.^ 

Although Nehru admired tlie magnetic 
joersonality of Gandhi, he was not blind to 
some of his weaknesses. There were certain 
fundamental points of difference between 
these two leaders and in some places in the 
Autobiography, Jawaharlal has frankly re¬ 
ferred to them. 

IV 

This balanced judgment of a leader like 
Gandhi by Nehru is absent when the latter 
writes about the Indian Liberals, He displays 
bitterness and prejudice in criticising the 
Indian Liberals — his main target of attack 
is V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, "the most eminent of 
the Liberal leaders.” We shall first examine 
Jawaharlal’s general criticisms against the 
Liberals, and then consider bis specific 
charges against Srinivasa Sastri. 

The Liberal’s acceptance of a steady evo¬ 
lutionary process of political development 
was, according to Jawaharlal, a clever adop¬ 
tion of the line of least resistance. Criticising 
their theory of 'creative minority’, Nehru 
remarks in pungent words that, "it is not 
easy for the upper class drawing room to 
understand the Immble cottage or the mud 
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hut”.* According to Nehru, the Liberals had 
"failed to gauge the depth of the seething 
spirit among the common men and had alie¬ 
nated themselves from them.” He writes ; 
"But moderation, however admirable it 
might be, is not a bright and scintillating 
virtue. It produces dullness and so the Indian 
Liberals have unhappily become a 'Dull 
Brigade; sombre and serious in their looks, 
dull in their writing and conversation, and 
lacking in humour”.* 

It must be pointed out in justification of 
the Liberal standpoint that far from being 
selfish, the Liberals thought of themselves as 
at once the representatives and tutors of the 
Indian people at large. They refused to 
countenance revolutionary ideas or attitudes, 
considering these to be inimical to the cons¬ 
titutional and legal values which they were 
attempting to inculcate in the Indian people. 
Committed to rational statesmanship as they 
saw it, they rejected revolution^ particularly 
on a mass basis, because it threatened to 
arouse forces and attitudes which were irra¬ 
tional and destructive. As an essential corro- 
lary they believed that revolution would not 
be necessary to achieve India’s independence. 

The Liberals were no mere doctrinaires. 
They never adopted a heroic pose by making 
a stand on the rock of abstract principle. The 
doctrines of national sovereignty and self- 
determination appealed to them as nationa¬ 
lists, but as practical politicians, they never 
allowed these doctrines to get the better of 
their judgment Constitutionalists by tempera¬ 
ment and mostly lawyers by profession and 
training, they frankly recognised the ultimate 
sovereignty of Parliament. Anxious to 
achieve the objective of Indian freedom with 
the consent and cooperation of the British, 
they were always careful not to alienate their 
sympathies or hurt their amour propr£. They 
had no illusions about the manner in which 
Parliament fulfilled its responsibilities to¬ 
wards India through the Secretary of Stat6. 


British parliamentary sovereignty was in 
practice^ they often bitterly complained, the 
sovereignty of half a dozen men in England 
and half a dozen men in India. Nor is it diffi¬ 
cult to find in their writings and speeches 
frequent references to freedom being the 
birthright of all men and the right of every 
people to determine the constitution best 
suited to them. But as realists, the Liberals 
never directly or openly challenged the ulti¬ 
mate sovereign authority of Parliament in 
Indian affairs. 

Not understanding the pragmatic approach 
of the Indian Liberals, Nehru casts a slur on 
their patriotism in the following words : 
"Por them (Liberals) Swaraj means that 
everything continues as before, only with a 
darker shade. They can only conceive of a 
future in which they, or people like them, 
will play the principal role and take the place 
of the English high officials in which there 
are the same types of services, government 
departments, legislatures, trade, industry — 
with I.C.S. at their jobs, the princes in their 
palaces, occasionally appearing in fancy dress 
or carnival attire with all their jewels glit¬ 
tering to impress their subjects; the landlords 
claiming special protection and meanwhile 
harassing their tenants; the money-lender, 
with his money-bags, harassing both zamin- 
dar and tenant; the lawyer with his fees; and 
God in His heaven” 

V 

We may now consider some specific criti¬ 
cisms of Nehru against Srinivasa Sastri. Nehru 
felt considerable disappointment and resent¬ 
ment’ that the great Liberal of the South was 
silent when Annie Besant and her colleagues 
were interned and formed the growing con¬ 
viction that Sastri was not a man of action 
and a crisis did rwt suit his genius.* The 
accusation that Sastri was silent, if n(M: A con¬ 
senting party to Besant’s internment, is as 
unfair as the accusation that Gokhale was a 
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party to the prosecution of Tilak. Another 
great Liberal of the South, P. S. Sivaswamy 
Aiyar, in fact, opposed the Madras Gover¬ 
nor, Lord Pentland’s proposal to intern 
Besant, at a meeting of the Governor’s Exe¬ 
cutive Council. He wrote a minute of dissent 
on the internment which was overruled by 
Lord Pentland.® 

A major contribution made by Srinivasa 
Sastri during the Gandhian period of India’s 
nationalist history, relates to the status of 
Indians settled in South Africa and Kenya. 

Srinivasa Sastri attended the Imperial Con¬ 
ference held in London in June 1921 and 
championed the cause of the oppressed 
Indians. It was mainly due to him that the 
Conference passed the following resolution 
moved by him : 

r "d hc-representatives of India while ex¬ 
pressing their appreciation of the accept¬ 
ance of the resolution above, feel bound 
to place on record their profound con¬ 
cern at the position of Indians in South 
Africa and their hope that by negotiation 
between the Governments of India and 
South Africa, some way can be found, 
as soon as may be, to reach a more satis¬ 
factory position”.^ 

It was a great service that Sastri rendered 
for the improvement of the status of his 
countrymen settled overseas. Appreciating 
this, Edwin S. Montagu wrote to Sastri on 
8 March 1922 : 

"You have acquired for India a new 
appreciation in the Councils of the 
world. I wish your countrymen would 
learn that hate begets bitterness, that the 
English want to serve India and that a 
real and dignified cooperation does not 
mean abandonment, or even the post¬ 
poning but rather the acceleration of 
nationalist aspirations and must meet — 

7 


and does meet — with response from 
my fellow countrymen. The best luck 
attend you in the life that you have 
dedicated to the service of your 
country". 

On the other hand, Jawaharlal Nehru was 
annoyed that Sastri went to London as an 
'imperial envoy’ in order to publicly glory 
"in the pomp and power of the Empire, al¬ 
though that Empire might treat our country¬ 
men as a doormat and its dominions keep 
our countrymen as helots or refuse them all 
admittance".” 

Again, Nehru is critical of Srinivasa Sastri’s 
support to the White Paper issued by the 
Government of India in 193.3. In calling 
upon his countrymen to work the reform 
proposals, Sastri had said at the meeting 
of the National Lilx;ral Federation of 
India in Calcutta in April 1933 that "if wt 
have wisdom, experience, moderation, power 
of persuasion, quiet influence and real-effi¬ 
ciency — if we have these virtues, this is the 
time to display them in the fullest strength.”'” 

To this, "a worm may turn, but not the 
Indian people, if they followed Mr. Sastri’s 
advice”, is the comment of Nehru. Nehru 
came to this conclusion notwithstanding the 
fact that in several speeches and articles, 
Srinivasa Sastri had explained that the British 
proposals could not be effectively boycotted 
because there were a number of minorities 
who were willing to cooperate and they were 
likely to govern the country, with British help, 
in the interests of themselves and sacrifice 
the general interests and that the last position 
would consequently be worse than the first. 
Sastri repeatedly maintained that if he advo¬ 
cated cooperation, it was not out of tender¬ 
ness for the British but out of solicitude for 
India. 

Nehru was angry with Sastri on reading a 
press summary of a speech in 1933 in which 
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Sastri was reported to have pointed out the 
danger, if British power was suddenly with¬ 
drawn, of political movements being marked 
by acute hatred, persecutions and oppression 
of one party by another. To judge by the 
events of 1947, when the Mountbatten Plan 
of revolutionary withdrawal of British rule 
on a pre-determined date superseded the 
Wavell Plan of evolutionary and gradual 
transfer of power, even Nehru would have 
had to agree with Sastri’s cautious foresight. 
Gandhi who had great reverence for Sastri 
inspite of political difference.s,’® witnessing 
tire terrible killings in the aftermath of par¬ 
tition in December 1947, confessed : 

"My eyes have now been opened. I see 
that what we practised during the fight 
with the British under the name of non¬ 
violence was not really non-violence.”'^ 

In fact^ Gandhi himself was uneasy about 
Nehru’s criticisms of Sastri. He proposed to 
write to Nehru suggesting his sending a copy 
of the Autobiography to Srinivasa Sastri. But 
the latter discouraged the move.' ‘ Sastri wrote 
to Mahadev Desai, the Private Secretary to 
Gandhi, on 11 June 1936 thus: 

I endorse and applaud your sentiment: 
'There is nothing in the world equal to 
an understanding of those from whom 
you differ’. It is beautifully put. Your 


good offices and those of the Mahatma 
are always available in this sphere. May 
I say I am grateful for the effort which, 
as you state in your letter, has already 
been made. But for this purpose, it is 
not necessary that Mr. Nehru should be 
induced to give me a copy of his book. 
He would not hesitate to act on the 
Mahatma’s suggestion. But in the corner 
of his mind the thought might occur ; 
'Why am I asked to do thisI won’t 
labour it any more. My request still is 
that you forbear to write.'® 


Srinivasa Sastri refrained from replying to 
Nehru’s criticisms and preferred to put up 
with them silently. It may be that Nehru’s 
harsh criticism of Sastri was due primarily 
to his lack of acquaintance with that great 
Liberal and to the fact that much of his 
knowledge was based on press summaries 
which he read in jail when he wrote the 
Autobiography. Nehru, however, did not 
make any effort subsequently to understand 
the real character of V. S. Srinivasa Sastri 
in order to revise his opinions in the later 
editions of the work. Nehru’s criticisms of the 
Indian Liberals in general, and Srinivasa 
Sastri in particular, are consistently unfair 
and grossly unjust. They are marked by bias 
and appear as a flaw in an otherwise good 
Gandhi, on 11 June 1936 thus : 
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SHIVAJrS ESCAPE FROM AGRA 


Dr. B. D. Sharma 
{^Bikaner, Rajasthan) 


Mirza Raja Jai Singh compelled Shivaji to 
come to terms by his prudent strategy and 
well-planned military campaigns, while 
Shaista Khan and Maharaja Jaswant Singh 
suffered ignominous defeat at his hands. The 
Haft Anjuman of Udai Raj, the private secre¬ 
tary of the Mirza Raja, gives the details of 
the prolonged negotiation which the Jaipur 
Ruler had to carry on with his suspecting 
master Emperor Aurangzeb on the one hand 
and Shivaji on die other culminating in the 
►’Treaty of„Purandar (1665). A copy of the 
original treaty is still preserved in the Central 
Archives at Bikaner. 

Mirza Raja’s policy was aimed at utiliz¬ 
ing Shivaji’s valuable services for the expan¬ 
sion of the Mughal Empire in the South. He, 
therefore, convinced Shivaji to visit Agra 
where he would be duly honoured by the 
Mughal Emperor. Shivaji, accordingly, pro¬ 
ceeded to the north and on 11th May 1666‘ 
he reached Agra where Kanwar Ram Singh 
accorded him a warm reception. But Shivaji 
lost his temper during his audience with the 
Emperor and was conseqiletttly placed under 
Ram Singh’s vigilance. Suspicious as the Em¬ 
peror was, Aurangzeb had a bond of security 
executed by Ram Singh against Shivaji’s un¬ 
desirable activities. Inspite of this, Shivaji 
was determined to plan for his escape. He 
heavily bribed the Mughal officers and ulti¬ 
mately made good his escape through the 
device of a basketful of sweets® which were 
distributed among the poor by the ailing 
%iyaji. 

* / 

Sir J. N. Sarkat, the doyen of Indian histo¬ 


rians, was the first to sift the records of 
Jaipur Archives in 1939 for his 'House of 
Shivaji’ in order to give out the complete 
narration of Shivaji’s famous escape from tire 
Agra prison based entirely on Persian and 
Rajasthani sources. Professor Sarkar has re¬ 
ferred to Ballu Sail’s letters to Dewan Kalyaii 
Das of Amber from Agra dated I8th August, 
1666. Shivaji returned to Rajgarh on 12th 
September, 1666. He thus took only twenty 
five days to complete his return journey. Sir 
J. N. Sarkar held the view that Shivaji 
travelled by the obscure Deccan path through 
Gondwana and deliberately avoided the 
better known but carefully watched royal 
highway through Dholpur, Narwar and 
Akbarpur or Handia (on the Narmada) at 
the cost of his delicate health.*’ He discarded 
as pure fiction the story as told by Khafi Khan 
and others about Shivaji’s romantic adven¬ 
tures through Allahabad, Benares, Gaya and 
Jagannath Puri. The rigid time-limit of 25 
days by a rather bow shaped route barred out 
all these anecdotes as impossible. 

Dr. M. L. Sharma, the celebrated historian 
of Rajasthan, delivered his Government Col¬ 
lege Kota Golden Jubilee lecture entitled 
"How' Jaipur helped Shivaji to escape” on 
20th February 1961 fully endorsing Sir J. N. 
Sarkar’s account. Dr. A. L. Srivastava, the 
leading historian of Medieval India, gave a 
speech at Maharani Sudarshana College, 
Bikaner on August 12, 1967 furnishing de¬ 
tails of Shivaji’s escape through the strata¬ 
gem of the fruit baskets. But one Sunday 
Edition-Magazine section of the 'Veer Arjun’ 
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of Delhi carried an article that Sbivaji es¬ 
caped by showing a forged Farman of the 
Emperor to the guards on duty. The writer 
quoted Dr. G. R. Parihar’s “Marwar and the 
Maratbas”. On searching through the Cen¬ 
tral Archives at Bikaner it was found that the 
document concerned was not a Farman alle¬ 
gedly issued by the Emperor but it was merely 
a dastak on account of which Shivaji’s escort 


and officers on their return journey crossed 
the Narwar pass.^ It is quite evident that the 
'Dastak’ above referred to was not for 
Shivaji. Dr. G. R. Parihar's inference goes 
contrary to Sir J, N. Sarkar, Dr. M. L. 
Sharma and Dr. A. L. Srivastava. Shivaji did 
escape from Agra through the stratagem of 
fruit baskets and not by a forged Farman. 
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A NOTE ON E. S. MONTAGU COLLECTION (1917-22) 

(Acquired in Microfilm from the India Office Library, London, 
by the National Archives of India) 

B. M. Sankhdher 

{Nathonal Archives of India, New Delhi) 


Increasing momentum of political agita¬ 
tion, after the Moderate-Extremist rappro¬ 
chement in 1915 under the leadership of Mrs. 
Annie Besant and the Lucknow Pact of 1916, 
made the British Government realise the need 
for a political promise. Discontent of the 
Indian Muslims over affairs in Turkey, and 
the consequent arrest of Muhammad Ali and 
Shaukat Ali, paved the way for a closer asso¬ 
ciation Ijctween the Congress and the Muslim 
League for the realization of self-government 
for India. How best to silence the political 
commotion without any concrete disadvan¬ 
tage to the Government was a challenging 
problem before the British statesmanship. 
The challenge was accepted and the problem 
solved by the successor of Sir Austin Cham¬ 
berlain, E. S. Montagu, the Secretary of State 
for India. The August Declaration of 1917, 
a unique product of Montagu’s mind, was a 
masterpiece of ambiguity and hollowness. It 
said : "The policy of His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment with which the Government of India 
are in complete accord is that of increasing 
association of Indians in every branch of the 
administration and the gradual development 
of self governing institutions, with a view 
to the progressive realisation of responsible 
government in India as an integral part of 
the British Empire.” 

In pursuance of the declaration, Montagu 
visited India in November 1917 to discuss 
with Lord Chelmsford the steps towards the 
onplementation of the promises. The Govern¬ 


ment of India Act of 1919 was the outcome 
of the Montagu-Chclmsford scheme of Indian 
reforms. But the introduction of these reforms 
in an atmosphere surcharged with intense 
political agitation due to Jallianwala Bagh 
massacre, produced an adverse effect on the 
people. Under the leadership of Mahatma 
Gandhi, the Congress acquired immense in¬ 
fluence and thousands and thousands of men 
and women offered themselves to fight the 
British Imperialism. 

I'he study of the emergence of Mahatma 
Gandhi on the political scene and the mass 
movements under his leadership are themes 
of tremendous significance for a historian. 
Equally interesting is the analysis of the 
British mind and its endeavour to perpetuate 
its imperialist hold over this sub-continent. 
The private papers of E. S. Montagu, acquired 
in microfilm by the National Archives of 
India, New Delhi, from the India Office 
Library, London, therefore, have an impor¬ 
tance of their own. These contain not merely 
a detailed discussion of Montagu-Chelmsford 
scheme of reforms, but also an invaluable 
insight into the cross-cur rents of Indian poli¬ 
tics during those times. The Khilafat ques¬ 
tion and AH Brothers; O' Dwyer and the 
Punjab disturbances; Hunter (Committee Re¬ 
port; Indianisation of the Indian army; Duke 
of Connaught’s visit to India; Moplah Dis¬ 
turbances; the Press Act; Home Rule League 
and Mrs. Annie Besant; the Rowlatt Act; 
Proportional Representation for the Mus- 
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Urns; Lord Hatdinge and the Delhi Outrage 
— all have been treated at length in E. S. 
Montagu’s correspondence with Lord Chelms¬ 
ford, Lord Reading and others. The period 
covered by these papers is 1917 to 1922. 

Besides these, it is interesting to come 
across a discussion on Cow-slaughter in Mus¬ 
lim States in India; Rabindranath Tagore and 
the establishment of an International Univer¬ 
sity; Chamber of Princes; Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak’s visit to England; Brahmin-Non-Brah¬ 
min controversy; and E. S. Montagu’s visit 
to different places in India. The names of 
Indian leaders and their views occur fre¬ 


quently on the pages of this private collec¬ 
tion. C. R. Das, Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
Lala Lajpatrai, Muhammad Ali Jinnah, C. F. 
Andrews, Srinivasa Sastri, Surendranath 
Banerjee, and Mrs. Annie Besant are the 
central themes of debate between the Secre¬ 
tary of State for India and the Indian Vice¬ 
roys, Lord Chelmsford and later on, Lord 
Reading. 

There cannot be any doubt that the collec¬ 
tion would prove of immense historical value 
to the scholars working on various aspects of 
India’s struggle for freedom. 



BOOK REVIEWS 


Who were the Shudras ? by B. R. 

Ambedkar with a foreword by Jagjivan Ram, 
Thackers (Reprint); Bombay, 1970, pp24l; 
appendices, maps and index; Price Rs 25.00. 

The book under review embodies a novel 
theory about the origin of the Shudras with 
a rational analysis of the reasons for their 
degradation to the fourth Varna. It contains 
twelve chapters, - Chapter I. The Riddle of 
the Shudras; Chapter II. The Brahmanic 
theory of the origin of the Shudras; Chapter 
IV Shudras versus Aryans; Chapter VI. Shu¬ 
dras and DaSas; Chapter VII. The Shudras 
were Kshatriyaf; Chapter VIII, The Number 
of Varnas^. three or four?; Chapter IX Brah¬ 
mins versus Shudras; Chapter X The Degra¬ 
dation of the Shudras; Chapter XI The Story 
of Reconciliation; Chapter XII The Theory 
in the Crucible. 

The main contention of the author is that 
the Shudras belonged to the Kshatriyas of 
the solar race in Indo-Aryan society and not 
to a non-Aryan aboriginal race, not Dasas 
and Dashyus who, according to the Western 
theory, were conquered and enslaved by the 
Aryans and relegated to the fourth Varna. 
'That the Dasas and Daj^hyus were the same 
as the Shudras.’ Dr. Ambedkar observes, 'is a 
pure figment of imagination’ (p 111). The 
Shudras originally formed part of the second 
varna, viz, Kshatriya, but were subsequently 
degraded to the fourth order as a result of 
the prolonged and violent conflict with the 
Brahmins, numerous cases of which have 
been cited and commented upon. In formula¬ 
ting the above theory, Dr. Ambedkar relies 
principally on Verses 38-40 of Chapter 60 
of the S^nti Parvan of the Mahabharata 
and the expressitm ’Sfaudra Paijavena Namo’ 


and its variant readings. In olden days a 
Shudra Paijavana by name performed sacri¬ 
fices and the Brahmins performed sacrifices 
for him and accepted Dakshina from him. 
Thus, the Shudras were Aryans (non-Vedic 
Aryans?) with right to sacrifice, right to study 
the Vedas and right to Upanayana. It is 
true that the notion that there were four 
original castes is false, and that Purushasukta 
hymn (90th) in the tenth mandala of Rigve- 
da seeks to explain the cosmogony and not 
the origin of four castes. The hymn itself 
may again be taken as a later interpolation 
on the basis of its character, contents, diction 
and language. The rigid system of castes pro¬ 
bably took shape in the period represented 
by the later Vcdic texts and Sutras. With 
patience and ingenuity and a fine legal brain, 
the author has, however, ransacked the entire 
Brahmanic literature (in English transla¬ 
tion) to establish his grand thesis and has 
been convinced that the Brahmanic specula¬ 
tions have in them 'neither history nor sense’ 

(p 28 ). 

Written in a clear and forceful language, 
the book is compulsively readable. The get- 
up and printing of the book are quite good 
and its price moderate. Four maps showing,— 
(i) the distribution of the people of India 
according to Cephalic index, (2) the maxi¬ 
mum expansion of Alpines, (3) expansion 
of the pre-Teutonic Nordics, and (4) expan¬ 
sion' of the Teutonic Nordics and Slavic 
Alpines,—and appendices on the references to 
the words, Arya, Dasa and Varna, are ex¬ 
tremely helpful. 

While the validity of this startling thesis 
remains yet to be tested by scholars 
who once worked or are working on the sub- 
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ject and their verdict announced, v/e must 
heartily congratulate the author for his pro¬ 
found scholarship and humanistic appeal as 
the leader of India's untouchables, and spe¬ 
cially for the fact that the book is 'rich in 
fresh insights and new visions’. 

B. K. Majumdar 


Pasupata Sutram with Panchartha*Bhas- 
yaof Kaundinyaby Dr. Hartpada ChAKra- 
BORTi, M.A., PH.D., Academic Publishers, 
Calcutta, 1970, pp 193 + appendices. Price 
Rs. 20/-. 

The book under review is an English 
translation of Pasupata Sutram (text) and its 
Rhasya by Kaundinya. In a scholarly introduc¬ 
tion the author ably traces the evolution of 
the Siva cult or more properly, the Rudra- 
Siva cult, and also the origin of its offshoot, 
the Pasupata School. The language of the 
text as also of the commentary is difficult 
with many archaic expressions here and there, 
but these difficulties have been got over and 
clarity attained. 

Lakulisa, said to be the 28th of the last 
incarnation of Siva, was the founder of the 
Pasupata School. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar has 
placed the first teacher of the system in about 
2 nd century B.C. Kaundinya, the commenta¬ 
tor flourished, according to some authorities, 
between the 4th and the 6th century A.D., 
i.e., in the Gupta period. 

As to the doctrine, ritual and philosophy of 
Pasupatism as reflected in the text and the 
bhasya, they can be best studied from the five 
categories (Panchartha") which are as 
follows :— 

(1) Karja (Effect), (2) Karana (Cause 
which is Pasupati alone), (3) Yoga (Medi¬ 
tation on Pasupati), (4) VidW (Behaviour 
Of Practice), and (5) Duhkhanta (End of 
sorrows). Emancipation is considered the 
ultimate object of &idhana. 


The author finds 'The influence of Pasu¬ 
patism from the earliest period to the period 
of Sankar and some of his commentators. 
'The Pasupatas gained prominence in the 7th 
century A.D, as evidenced by Chwang, Bana 
and Bhavabhuti' (page 15). The side topics 
like Linga-wofship and the Pasupatas, fur¬ 
ther notes on the Pasupata system and some 
other Saiva sects discussed in the appendices 
are interesting. There is no doubt that the 
book will be of great help to scholars inter¬ 
ested in ancient India’s religious system and 
cultural history. We offer our heartiest con¬ 
gratulations to the translator for his immense 
labour and sound scholarship. The book is 
neatly got up and we wish its wide publicity. 

B. K. Ma jumdar 


The Sikh Gurus and the Sikh Society 

by Niharranjan Ray : Punjabi University, 
Patiala, 1970. 

The book consists of a course of three 
lectures which the author delivered at the 
Punjabi University, Patiala, in commemora¬ 
tion of the Quincentennial of the birth of 
Guru Nanak in 1969; and it has two appen¬ 
dices, the first being the paper he read at an 
international seminar at the same University 
some time later, while the second, the address 
he gave to introduce a seminar on Guru 
Gobind Singh. 

Of the three lectures, the first is devoted 
"to the general social milieu in northern 
India, especially in the Panjab", in the time 
of the ten Sikh Gurus. It starts with an ex¬ 
planation as to how the geographical situa¬ 
tion of the Panjab made it to bear the brunt 
of the frontal challenge of all the peoples 
who entered or invaded India from across its 
north-western borders so as to convert if into 
a great laboratory where different cultures 
and ethnic types got fused, and where there¬ 
fore the jati and Brahmanical hold could 
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establish themselves, but only less rigorously. 
It talks o£ the invasions of the Muslim Turks 
which made the upper levels of the Hindu 
society, mainly the Brahmans, to withdraw 
themselves within their shells; which disturb¬ 
ed the commercial and trading classes, which 
however soon gained their own; which made 
it possible for the alien Muslims to seek co¬ 
operation and help only from relatively lower 
order of society whose dialects and spoken 
languages therefore gained recognition, 
while Sanskrit became "the water of the 
closed well”; and which acclimatized in India 
the early classical Sufism and led to its furt- 
ther development. With the consolidation of 
the Mughal empire emerged the Hindu 
zamhdars who were zealous guardians and 
patrons of Brahmanism, whose revivalism 
therefore took place accompanied by the revi¬ 
valism of the Sanskritic learning and ]a!i- 
ridden and ritualistic society which blunted 
Ithe edges qjf the Bhakti movement that had 
originated as a protest against all this and 
in response to the Islamic challenges in India. 
The Sikh Gurus escaped this revivalist influ¬ 
ence, but not all — particularly the later ones 
— completely, as it is revealed by Guru 
Gobind Singh’s sending of "a group of his 
sishya0^t Sikhs to Varanasi to acquire the 
knowledge of Hindu Brahmanical philoso¬ 
phy” (p. 29), and other such measures. "It 
was not until the reform movements of the 
late nineteenth century and early twentieth 
that this process was reversed and the original 
attitude and approaches pestored” (pp. 30- 
31). Another reason why the /<?/i-less society 
conceived by. Guru Nanak could not escape 
’ the "inexorable operation of the Hindu Brah¬ 
manical jatt hierarchy,” was the failure of the 
Sikh Gurus to initiate any change "in the pro¬ 
ductive system of the social organisation” 
(p. 35) which was its main prop. The lecture 
concludes with the explanation as to how the 
Sikh community was transformed from its 
early purely religious character into a well- 
organised militant socio-religious organisa¬ 
tion having its standing army, economically 
■: '8 ’■ 


self-sufficient, with a series of its own newly 
founded towns and cities, and having "a 
Padshah wlro was at once the temporal and 
spiritual ruler” in the form of their Guru 
from Guru Arjan onwards. This transforma¬ 
tion was the result, as probably also the cause, 
of the policy of persecutions started by the 
successors of Akbar, the great Mughal 
Emperor. 

In the preface the author claims that 
though his lectures and appendices do not 
aim at bringing to view original material or 
any unknown factual data, "they are frankly 
interpretative”. In the first lecture, however, 
one does not come across any fresh interpre¬ 
tation of facts, except that the expression and 
style belong to him. Much that is discussed 
here, is available rather in greater details in 
works such as The Tra>isformalio}j o/ Sikh¬ 
ism, by Gokul Chand Narang. 

The second lecture which purports to deal 
with "the social message that emerged out 
of the teachings of Guru Nanak and the con¬ 
tinuity he wanted to impart to that message 
by the formal appointment of a successor” to 
liijnself, thus, instead of merely saying that 
Guru Nanak, the founder of the Sikh reli¬ 
gion, himself was a product of the Bhakti 
movement, ns most of the existing works on 
the subject do, makes a slightly wider sweep 
by saying that he belonged to the Satit tradi¬ 
tion which was "a creative synthesis of the 
Nathpanthi tradition on the one hand and 
the Bhakti and Sufi traditions on the other” 
(p. 57), and makes a brief reference to the 
fact that during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries much of the socio-religious life of 
northern India including that of the Panjab, 
was surcharged with the spirit and ideas of 
non-Brahmanical protestant and non-confor¬ 
mist cults and sects of which the Nathpanthi 
was one. For the rest of it, the author only 
explains how the other saints of the Sant 
tradition and Guru Nanak had beliefs and 
ideas common among them, but that the 
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latter “not only gathered together all the 
floating traditions of his time but also drew 
unto himself older, greater and more persis¬ 
tent traditions, and further, that he not only 
organised than all and gave them a systema¬ 
tised form but also put them into a meaning¬ 
ful mould”, by appointing unlike other saints 
of his order, a successor to carry on his work 
after he was no more. The successors of Guru 
Nanak took certain more steps towards this 
direction, the most significant of them being 
the compilation of the Adi Granth by Guru 
Arjan which became the eternal Guru to the 
Sikhs after their last Guru, Guru Gobind 
Singh, in a physical body left this mortal 
world. 

The third lecture enlarges on this theme 
yet further, and by referring to Guru Gobind 
Singh’s organisation of the Khalsa and other 
such developments, the author tries to estab¬ 
lish as to how Guru Nanak’s mission of a 
unified and integrated society distinct in 
appearance and behaviour pattern from that 
of both the Hindus and Muslims was reali¬ 
sed. Towards the end of this lecture he 
attempts a speculative answer to the question 
as to why the Sikh faith could not extend 
beyond the limits of the land of the five 
rivers, by saying, as already mentioned, that 
the S'kh Gurus made no attempt to disturb or 
transform the iati productive system of the 
Hindus, and that is why despite their criti¬ 
cism and protestations afrainst Hindu social 
beliefs, they like Buddhists, Jains and others 
of the same type, could not remain entirely 
distinct and make an impact on the rest of 
India, 

The concept of Saha] in Guru Nanak’s 
theology and its antecedents, as discussed in 
Appendix one, seems more interesting. Saha], 
which, according to the author, U the ulti¬ 
mate goal of the Sikh system of thought, is a 
state where individual self or atma comple¬ 


tely blends itself with the Universal Self or 
?armatma\ a state which is recognised by 
Guru Nanak as that of mahad sabad, an un¬ 
struck sound — where all mental vibrations 
and thoughts, good or bad, come to an end; 
and where there is complete peace, tranqui¬ 
lity, wonderment and bliss. The concept of 
Saha] existed among the Nathpanthis, Saha- 
jiva Vaishnavas etc., according to whom it 
was the state of "a complete and absolute 
union of the niratnia imagined as the female 
principle and the bodhkitta imagined as the 
male principle, or of Sunyata as the male 
principle and Karuna as the female principle, 
in Brahmanical terminology, of Prakriti and 
Purusha. Logically it followed that in ordi¬ 
nary human and temporal terms the concrete 
image of such union would be one of 
mithuna, that is, of complete physical union 
of man and woman” (p. 54), practical indul¬ 
gence into which, though on religious 
grounds, brought about degeneration which 
befell the Nathpanthis and others who be¬ 
lieved in it. Guru Nanak, accord in fr to the 
author, borrowed this concept from them, but 
eliminated all references to Mithuna and 
other such terms which had proved harmful 
to the society. 

Appendix two is nothing but a general and 
brief survey of the whole Sikh history from 
Guru Nanak to Ran jit Singh and thereafter. 

The whole account is supposed to be inter¬ 
pretative, yet the most important facts of 
the Sikh thought and system which need 
interpretation seem to have completely elu¬ 
ded the author. One such which has cons¬ 
tantly dogged the thinkers in the field for 
instance is the apparent difference between 
the concept of the Sikh Gurus and their prac¬ 
tice. Conceptionlessness, where there are no 
mental vibrations and thoughts, pt^itiye or 
negative, evil or good, or S^c^ which is the 
goal of die Sikh Gurus, cannot be acfii^ed 
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throujgh conceptions, thoughts or discipline 
on which the whole mission of Guru Nanak 
for a “unified and integrated society’’ was 
based. This is a goal which can be attained 
only after transcending the mind, which is 
thought. Mind cannot plan its own transcen¬ 
dence, because the more it thinks, the more it 
strengthens its centre of existence instead of 
annihilating it. If this is so, can one say with 
any logic that the Sikh Gurus’ aim was Sahaj, 
and that they had a social mission also? The 
two are completely contradictory things. 

When one aims at Saha}, one cannot have 
a philosophy. A ]hvanmukta who has attained 
this state cannot give any definite path or 
ideas for others to follow. Whatever idea 
would seem to be coming from his mouth at 
one moment, would stand contradicted the 
very next. This probably explains the well 
known cross-currents of philosophy in the 
Adi Grnnth from which the best Sikh thinkers 
have only shied away in despair, little rea¬ 
lising that such contradictions of ideas exist 
at innumerable places in the Upanishads, the 
best Hindu literature, and this is what God 
is, a formless, colourless Being who is be¬ 
yond all conceptions, thoughts or ideas. 

The question in plain words is, did the 
Sikh Gurus have a mission, or it was unneces¬ 
sarily attached to them by their followers and 
later writers who studied their way of life 
which actually was a spontaneous reaction 
to the existing probRfms, but which they 
thought was based on definite conceptualitv ? 

The author’s interpretation of the concept 
of Guru in the Sikh system of thought 
(pp. 63-64, 97-S>9) is confusing. Guru 
Nanak’s concept tn this regard. {Adi Granth, 
Rafr Asa, M.I.) and that of his successors 
(fbt instance that of Guru Ram Das, see 
M. A, Macau liffe. The Sikh Reiightt, vol. II, 
p. 339), is entirely the same. Guru of the 
Sikh religion is God himself, or in other 
VOrds it is a state of Sahaj where all condi¬ 


tioned thoughts and ideas are replaced by 
spontaneity which to each one comes from 
within and cannot be transmitted from one 
to the other, a successor, as the author be¬ 
lieves (p. 64). 

There are several other references in the 
book which need further clarification. For 
instance those with regard to Kabir (pp. 125, 
129 , 133-34) where he has been shown infe¬ 
rior to Guru Nanak and depicted as the one 
who lost no opportunity of denegrating 
women seem clearly to be in contrast with 
the Sikh belief that Guru Arjan rejected the 
composition of one Chhaju while compiling 
the Adi Granth, because it was blasphemous 
of the female sex (see Macauliflfe, op. cit., 
vol. Ill, p. 62). 

G. S. Chhabra 


Guru Nanak: Compiled and Edited by 
Sar FIT Singh Bal, Panjab University, Chan¬ 
digarh, 1969, pp. XIV + 168, Rs, 15. 

The 500 Birth Anniversary of Guru Nanak 
celebrated in India in 1969 has yielded 
numerous historical writings on the life and 
teachings of Nanak. The works produced 
and published on such celebrations are mostly 
biographical or documentary, and are usually 
eulogistic. 

The present work under review, to quote 
the Panjab University Vice-Chancellor who 
has written a Foreword to it, is one of the 
’nine standard and scholarly books’ sponsored 
by the Pan jab University as a 'respectful 
homage to Guru Nanak’. This book com¬ 
prises an introduction with a short biogra¬ 
phical sketch of Nanak and 'not easily avail¬ 
able’ extracts from twelve Muslim and Chris¬ 
tian writers whom Dr. Bal has called Non- 
Sikhs on his title cover. None of these twelve 
writers was Nanak’s contemporary. The ex¬ 
tracts from their books written bkween the 
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middle of the seventeenth and the early part 
of the twentieth century make an interesting 
reading, while showing Nanak’s love of 
humanity, his generosity, his firm faith in 
monotheism, his simple and straightforward 
teachings, his candour and catholic outlook. 
A certain pruning of some of the material 
was probably needed in these extracts for 
eliminating repetitions; the story of Nanak’s 
magnanimity when he distributed his provi¬ 
sions to the hungry and . poor is repeated on 
pp. 40, 62-3 and 147-8. Similarly, a reader is 
bound to encounter the same type of material 
on the principal events of Nanak's life seve¬ 
ral times. 

It seems that Dr. Bal’s intention is to give 
us handy material on Nanak by Muslim and 
Christian writers. In historical parlance a 
Christian denotes a mi.ssionary imbued with 
the idea of converting 'natives’ into Christi¬ 
ans. A missionary of the early I9th century 
India shared with the Utilitarian, his hostility 
towards the traditional Hindu religion. John 
Malcolm whom Dr. Bal has included in this 
book does not really fall into the category 
of authentic Christians although William 
Ward was an enthusiastic Christian, as poin¬ 
ted out by Dr. Bal. Malcolm distrusted the 
missionary ardour, and like his contempo¬ 
raries. Sir Thomas Munro and Mountstuart 
Klphinstone. respected the traditional insti¬ 
tutions of Hindu society. Dr, Bal has been 
quite honest enough to say that 'Dr. Earnesr 
Trump’s remarks or passages that may have 
wounded the Sikh susceptibilities when it was 
published have been omitted. The omissions 
have been indicated with dots’, (p, llO). 
This provides a clue to Dr. Bal’s writing 
history with a purpose, to compiling material 
which presents his subject of study in a most 
favourable light. History is an austere disci¬ 
pline, has no darlings and allows even the 
dice loaded against itself. It seems that the 
motive force behind this compilation has been 


to make accessible to our graduate students 
and general readers of history an 'authentic’ 
material on Nanak by some ccMnpetent Wes¬ 
tern and Muslim writers, who, being out¬ 
siders and scholars, had the possibilities of 
seeing Nanak with a certain detachment. 

V. N. Datta 

Life of Gura Nanak by Dr. S. S. Bal : 

Publication Bureau^ Panjab University, Qian- 
digarh. 1969. Price Rs. 20/-. 

The book under review is an authentic and 
documented study and deserves a serious con¬ 
sideration at the bands of all students of 
Sikh history. This book is certainly an im¬ 
provement on the Life of Guru Nanak by 
earlier authors. In a book comprising 283 
pages, the author has given a graphic and 
critical account of the birth of the Guru, 
detailed the problems faced by the father of 
the Prophet child to brii% the latter to a 
normal life, brought out the significance of 
the Guru settling down to a service at Sultan- 
pur, and depicted the acute inner struggle 
resulting in his communion with the Al¬ 
mighty. The author has also detailed the 
way the inspired Guru went about bringing 
both Hindus and Muslims to the right path 
with his ecstatic songs. He ends the biography 
with Guru Nanak settling down at Kartarpur, 
preaching a new way of life which combined 
the devotion to Him with worldly duties. The 
Life of Guru Nanak is a brilliant account of 
the way the Guru challenged all formalism 
both in and out of India, reaching its con¬ 
summation in the foundations of the Sikh 
Church. 

The author has authenticated his account 
with almost all the available sources and has 
quoted extensively from the Guru’s sayings 
in the Adi Granfh. That makes the account 
of the Life of the Guru very convincing. 

Bakhshish Singh Nijjar 
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EDITORIAL 


Indian Council of Historical Studies : 

We understand that the Ministry of 
Kducation, Government of India, is consider¬ 
ing a proposal to set up a large all-India body, 
on the lines ot the CSIR and the ICSSR, to 
• encourage historical studies. The proposal is 
most welcome if the intention be to set up a 
fund-granting agency to help the numerous 
institutions, some of an all-India character 
and some regional, which are engaged in 
promoting historical studies in the country 
and also to co-ordinate the activities of the 
various organisations. So far history has been 
a neglected subject, not receiving the patro¬ 
nage of any large governmental agency. Sur¬ 
prisingly, when the ICSSR was established a 
few years ago, history was scrupulously left 
out of its purview, for reasons best known to 
those who sponsored the body. We had, in an 
earlier issue, pointed out the irrationality of 
the exclusion of history from the scope of 
Social Science. We understand, however, that 
very recently the ICSSR has relented and 
agreed to include history in its field of in¬ 
terest. But in view of the fact that there is 
not a single historian in the governing body 
of the ICSSR it is too early yet to say how 
far the recent change of policy of the I(3SSR 
will prove helpful to the development of 
historical studies. 


If funds are available, historians will cer¬ 
tainly welcome the proposal to set up a 
separate Council of Historical Studies. There 
will, no doubt, be some who would question 
the wisdom and social justice of the Govern¬ 
ment spending so much money on higher 
education, through the U.G.C., the CSIR, the 
ICSSR, the ICCR and the rest, while money 
is not available for free and compulsory 
primary education even after twentyfive years 
of independence. It is just in keeping with 
the policy of the administration to be more 
sensitive to the interests of the middle class 
than to those of the poor, despite what our 
politicians and administrators say to the 
contrary. 

While welcoming the proposal of a sepa¬ 
rate Council of Historical Studies we have to 
suggest that it must not be on the usual lines 
of similar governmental agencies. We had 
commented in an earlier issue on the line of 
thinking in Government circles, that what¬ 
ever is worth doing must be done by Gov¬ 
ernment-sponsored and Government-con¬ 
trolled agencies and that non-official aca¬ 
demic institutions do not have much claim 
on public funds. That is why most of the all- 
India Government agencies do not function 
as fund-granting agencies in the real sense 
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but as super-institutions duplicating the work 
done by the numerous non-official institutions 
in the country, — holding seminars and con¬ 
ferences, bringing out publications, under¬ 
taking research projects etc. The result is an 
unfair competition between the giant Go¬ 
vernment-sponsored bodies in New Delhi 
and the smaller non-official institutions scat¬ 
tered ail over the country and doing very 
much the same type of work, and that in 
many cases in a better way and at a lesser 
cost to >the nation. 

It is high time that an impartial evaluation 
committee be set up to assess the relative con¬ 
tributions of the Government-managed super¬ 
bodies and the smaller non-official institu¬ 
tions in the field of cultural activities and 
higher research. Such an investigation will 
reveal most clearly the poor performance of 
the Government-managed super-bodies (and 
that at an incredibly higher cost to the 
nation) than that of the non-official organi¬ 
sations working quietly in different parts of 
the country, with extremely limited funds 
and relying mostly on the initiative, enter¬ 
prise and sacrifice of scholars who love their 
subjects and want to contribute to their ad¬ 
vancement in their own humble way. It 
cannot be denied that it is this spirit of non¬ 
official initiative and enterprise which has 
been largely responsible for the progress in 
higher studies and research in this country. 
Even in the post-independence period when 
the Government has entered the field in a big 
way, this private initiative and enterprise is 
still the greatest national asset. 

If it is seriously contemplated to set up a 
Council of Historical Studies, we have a few' 
concrete suggestions to offer. It should be in 
the nature of a fund-distributing agency and 
should not undertake any direct academic 
activity except in those fields where no other 
institution is working. It must be clearly laid 
down that the objective of this body is not 
to enter into a competition with the non¬ 


official institutions or to duplicate their work, 
but rather to help them with necessary fiinds 
(and advice and guidance when needed) and 
to enable them to do their work better in 
their respective areas. Besides this fundamen¬ 
tal objective, the Council of Historical Stu 
dies may also assess the work of the different 
institutions, compile periodical reports on an 
all-India level on the progress made, co¬ 
ordinate the activities of the various bodies 
and offer suggestions and technical help 
where necessary. The whole idea is that the 
actual work is to be left to those institutions 
all over the country which are now' doing it 
and also to similar institutions that may come 
into existence in future, and the Council of 
Historical Studies is to be there just to give 
them financial assistance and needed advice 
and guidance. 

If the Council of Historical Studies is set 
up on these lines, it will avoid having a top- 
heavy administrative structure so common 
among similar institutions in New Delhi, and 
which eats away a substantial part of the 
funds allotted by the State. In the composi¬ 
tion of the governing body the official bloc 
should be kept as small as possible and 
greater representation should be given to 
the non-official institutions in the country. 
Among these non-official institutions, those 
which are of an all-India character, with 
sustained activities throughout the year, must 
be given permanent representation. The other 
institutions, of a regional character, should 
also have representation on State-basis. Be¬ 
sides these institutions, some eminent histo¬ 
rians should also be associated with the 
governing body of the Council, We do not 
know whether these suggestions will appeal 
to those who are now considering the propo¬ 
sal, but we feel it our duty to offer them in 
the interest of historical studies in the country. 

Disenssioii Meetings : 

Since the publication of our last issue two 
Discussion Meetings were held, one in Janu* 
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ary and another in February. At the first 
meeting, Dr. Surojit Sinha, Joint Director, 
Anthropological Survey of India, spoke on 
Tribes and Indian Culture. It was a very 
illuminating -talk on tribal people scattered in 
different parts of the country, the gradual 
penetration of Indian cultural influences 
. among them and the process of their assimi¬ 
lation to an advanced cultural pattern. Dr. 
Sinha illustrated this process with analogies 
and comparisons with the development of 
tribal peoples in other parts of the world. At 
the second meeting, Dr. J. N. Sarkar, Pro¬ 
fessor of History, Jadavpur University, spoke 
on Guerrilla Warfare in Medieval India. He 
gave an exposition of the modern principles 
and techniques of guerrilla warfare and then 
de.scribed how far they could be discerned in 
the guerrilla activities in medieval India. He 
illustrated it with numerous examples of 
guerrilla warfare in medieval India. 

'Publication : 

Our latest publication, The Sino-lndian 
Border Question : A Historical Rev/ew, came 
out in December 1971. It is a collection of 
papers read at the Fifth Annual Conference 
of the Institute held at Patiala in December 
1967. The Volume consists of two papers on 
frontier problems in general, one long paper 
on the history of the Himalayan States, three 
papers on the Western, Central and F^stern 
Sectors of the Sino-lndian border, and finally, 
one paper on the role of Tibet in Sino-lndian 
relations. It is to be hoped that these seven 
papers put together will provide a fairly 
comprehensive historical background to the 
Sino-lndian border dispute. 

The sudden hotting up of relations between 
the two Asian giants, India and China, about 
the middle of the present century has natu¬ 
rally attracted the attention of historians, 
journalists and publicists. As a result many 
books have been written on the subject during 
the last one decade by Indians as well as 
foreigners. But practically all of them take a 


very narrow view and concentrate on events 
from 1950 to 1962, with brief historical back- 
grounds going back to the last decade of the 
19th century. Starting with Such a limited 
perspective, they naturally came to conclu¬ 
sions which are not borne out by nearly two 
thousand years of history. It is because of 
this overconcentration on the recent past that 
some foreign writers like Alastair Lamb or 
Neville Maxwell have been led to give a 
ridiculously distorted view of history. 

The purpose of the present volume is to 
correct the perspective of viewing the border 
problem, by delving deep into the past his¬ 
tory of the entire Himalayan region from the 
NEFA to Ladakh. It will rectify many of the 
mis conceptions based on inadequate histori¬ 
cal knowledge and undue concentration on 
the events of the last seventy or eighty years, 
and will bring out in clearer perspective 
India’s relations with the region and the 
hollowness of Chinese claims which .some of 
the Western writers blindly accept as subs¬ 
tantially valid. In the present volume an 
attempt is made to lay before the readers the 
full history of the Himalayan belt from the 
days of remote antiquity to the middle of the 
present century in order to enable them to 
understand the border problem as it evolved 
from time to time. Those who attach impor¬ 
tance to history as the essential background 
to present day issues will, it is hoped, find 
this volume to be extremely useful, indeed 
the first of its kind, in understanding the Sino- 
lndian border question as it developed from 
1950 to 1962. 

Dictionary of National Biography : 

As reported already in our earlier issue. 
Volume I of the Dictionary of National 
Biography, covering about 350 biographical 
sketches, from 'A’ to 'D’, had been sent to 
press in January. The printing work has been 
entrusted to one of the best presses in India, 
Sree Saraswaty Press, Calcutta; and every 
care is being taken to ensure quality produc- 
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tion as regards paper, printing, binding and 
general get-up. We hope to bring it up to the 
best international standard for publications 
of this kind. Volume I is expected to be out 
by the end of May. The other three Volumes 
will also be out in August and Novembei 
1972 and February 1973. Each Volume will 
be of 600 pages (approximately), the size of 
the page being 24 X 18 cm (Double-Crown), 
with two columns per page. 

The full set of the DNB (4 Volumes) has 
been priced at Rs. 400/- in India; and U.S. 
$ 80, or its equivalent in any other currency, 
in foreign countries. Postage will be charged 
extra. It has been decided also to receive a 
limited number of pre-publication orders at 
reduced prices — Rs. 250/- in India; and 
U.S. $ 60, or its equivalent in any other cur¬ 
rency, in foreign countries. Postage will be 
charged extra. We shall not accept more than 


200 pre-publication orders. Those who want 
to avail themselves of the pre-publication 
price are to send their orders by 15 th May 
1972, with a remittance of the full amount. 
The amount is to be sent either by M.O. or a 
cheque or a draft on a Calcutta Bank. For 
outstation cheques the usual Bank collection 
charge is to be added. Since the number of 
pre-publication orders to be accepted is very 
small, those who want to place orders should 
better do so as early as possible. 

We are really happy that the-monumental 
project we had undertaken nearly nine years 
ago has been completed at last and all the 
four Volumes will be out within a year from 
now. It will be a fitting homage, on the occa¬ 
sion of the completion of 25 years of inde¬ 
pendence, to those illustrious men and women 
who created modern India. 



THE SIMLA DEPUTATION, 1906 

T. R. Sareen 

(National Archives of India, New Delhi) 


During the British rule in India, the Hindu 
politicians always held the view that the 
British' adopted the policy of "divide and 
rule*’ in India, whereby the Hindu and 
Muslim communities were pushed further 
apart. This criticism of the Hindus became 
more vocal when in October 1906, Lord 
. Minto, by recognising that in any system of 
representation the Mohammedan community 
should be represented as a community, was 
able to create that sharp line by which it 
became easier for the British rulers to divide 
, the Muslims from the Hindus in the subse- 
' quent politico-constitutional development in 
the country.^ On the other hand, the Muslims 
had always maintained that it was the Hindu 
cry of nationalism which threatened their 
very existence as a community and it was in 
order to safeguard their interest that they 
approached Lord Minto. However, the Simla 
Deputation Papers, which are now available 
at Aligarh University, support the Hindu 
view. 

On his arrival in India in 190^, Minto had 
found the political atmosphere most disturb¬ 
ing. There was not only d boycott against 
British goods but violence against British 
officials was quite rampant. The Indian 
National Congress was considered to be 
carrying on a disloyal movement and Morley 
had informed Minto that a new spirit is 
growing -and spreading over India. "You 
cannot go on governing in the same spirit. 
You have got to deal with the Congress party 
and Congress principles whatever you may 
think of them. Be sure that before long the 


Mohammedans will throw in their lot with 
the Congressmen against you”.- 

Minto faced with this situation began to 
search for a counterpoise to the Congress. The 
opportunity arose when Morley indicated in 
his budget speech in July, 1906, a desire to 
reform the Legislative Councils. Minto by 
encouraging the Muslims in their claims for 
representation started the process of "setting 
communities against communities,”® which 
was accomplished through the Simla Depu¬ 
tation. 

In the Simla Deputation, three persons 
played a very prominent part. They were 
W. A. J. Archbold, the Principal of the 
Anglo-Oriental College, Aligarh; Dunlop 
Smith, the Private-Secretary to the Viceroy, 
who encouraged and assisted Archbold and 
Minto. Mohsin-ul-Mulk, the Honorary Secre¬ 
tary of the Anglo-Oriental College, who 
figures prominently in the Simla Deputation, 
actually played the role which was assigned 
to him by Archbold. This can now be deter¬ 
mined on the basis of the Simla Deputation 
Papers.* 

During the summer of 1906, Archbold and 
Dunlop Smith who were both in Simla had 
discussed the political awakening of the Mus¬ 
lims and the former had even asked Dunlop 
Smith if "H.B. would receive a deputation 
from Mussalmans to push their claims for 
representation on the Councils of the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the Local Governments.”® 
The proposal received a ready response from 
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Minto and Dunlop Smith. Whether Archbold 
had discussed the above question of Muslim 
Deputation after having consulted the Mus¬ 
lims or on his own accord as an unofficial 
representative of that community, it is not 
possible to say^ but immediately after these 
talks, he received a letter from Mohsin-ul- 
Mulk conveying to him the effect of Morley’s 
budget speech on the Mohammedans and 
asking "if it would be advisable to submit a 
memorial from the Mohammedans to the 
Viceroy and to request His Excellency’s per¬ 
mission for a deputation to wait on His Ex¬ 
cellency to submit the views of the Moham¬ 
medans on the matter’’.'’ 

After having received the above letter 
which was duly placed before the Viceroy, 
Archbold moved with his scheme of the 
deputation and informed Dunlop Smith that 
he had written to Mohsin-ul-Mulk telling 
him to do nothing until he had heard from 
this side.^ On August 10, Archbold wrote to 
Mohsin-ul-Mulk regarding the manner , in 
which he was to proceed with the arrange¬ 
ment of the deputation and it is this letter 
which throws so much light on the Simla 
Deputation, Archbold wrote : 

"I explained the position to G>lonel 
Dunlop Smith. I assured him that I was cer¬ 
tain that any address that the suggested 
deputation might present would contain noth¬ 
ing that was in any way disloyal and that 
I was also certain that the Mohammedans 
had no wish whatsover to do anything that 
would cause difficulty to the Government. 
Colonel Dunlop Smith now writes to me to 
say that H.E. the Viceroy has decided to re¬ 
ceive the deputation of Mohammedans, if it 
is offered and he asks me to say that a formal 
application must be sent in. He adds that a 
copy of the address which is to be presented 
must be sent to him, in the usual way, some¬ 
time before the date of reception of the De¬ 
putation — at least ten days if possible." He 
further explained, "Now the following que^ 


tions arise out at once;—(1) The sending of 
the formal application. I think that it would 
suffice if this were signed by a few represen¬ 
tative Mohammedans from various parts of 
India, the application stating that those who 
signed, though they had not been elected, felt 
sure that they were representing the wishes 
of their community in making the request. 
The formal application should be enclosed 
for signature and return, and the whole sent 
at once”. Regarding the persons who were 
to compose the deputation, Archbold wrote : 

"The great thing is to make the Deputation 
as representative as possible. Now we have:— 

(a) Eastern Bengal and Assam 

(b) Bengal 

(c) The Ehiited Provinces 

(d) The Punjab 

(e) The Frontier Provinces 

(f) The Central Provinces 

(g) Bombay 

(h) Madras 

(i) The Native States’’. 

Then Archbold mentioned the points which 
were to be incorporated in the address — 
"This is a matter which can be best discussed 
in a Committee, but as time is short, some 
outline or draft must be prepared at once; 
additions can be made later. It would contain 
doubtless :—A general profession of loyalty 
and a statement that the history of the 
Mohammedan in the past justifies confidence 
in their conduct in future. An expression of 
gratitude that important steps in the direction 
of self-government are contemf>lated, steps 
which are but a continuation of the settled 
policy under which so many offices under the 
Government have gradually been thrown 
open to Indians. A statement of fear lest 
by the adoption of any general system of elec¬ 
tion, the interest of Mohammedans who are 
numerically in many districts in a minority 
should suffer. The impression of hope that 
by the adoption of some system of nominatiem 
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Of of the teprescntation of interests as deter¬ 
mined by religious beliefs, the proper weight 
should be given to the opinion of Moham¬ 
medans.” 

Afcbbold was frank enough to point out 
to Mohsin-ul-Mulk in the last paragraph of 
the letter that — "All this is, however, for 
you to tell me rather than for me to tell you. 
You know where the shoe pinches. In this 
whole transaction, I wish to keep myself in 
the background. The movement must be 
vours. But you know how thoroughly I have 
the interest of the Mohammedans at heart 
and J shall be delighted in every way in my 
power to help. But please remember, my dear 
Nawab Sahib, that if an effective and power¬ 
ful movement is to be created in so short a 
time, we must take very prompt action.”" 
This letter along with the subsequent corres 
ipondence which passed between Archbold, 
* bunlop Snii^h and Mohsin-ul Mulk leaves no 
doubt that it was Archbold who was the 
originator of the idea of Muslim deputation 
and Mohsin-ul Mulk simply acted according 
to the instructions sent by the former from 
time to time. However, writers like Syed Razi 
Wasti who could not trace the above letter 
still hold the view that "Archbold was acting 
on behalf of and under instruction from 
Mohsin-ul-Mulk.”® 

Immediately after receiving the above 
letter, Mohsin-ul-Mulk telegraphed Archbold 
"to send draft formal applieation at once.”‘® 

t In order to safeguard his own position 
Archbold sent the draft of the application 
which he had prepared on l4th August to 
Mohsin-ul-Mulk with the request 'to alter 
anything if necessary’.^* In the application 
the Mohammedans assured the Viceroy that 
even in the past "in spite of some tempta¬ 
tion”, they had kept studiously aloof from 
ail forms of political agitation and were very 
anxious not to depart from that tradition. 



On 20th August Archbold informed Dun¬ 
lop Smith that he had drawn up the 'Formal 
Request’ for the Mohammedans and they 
were at this time busy getting it signed, and 
wrote further that "We are all very anxious 
that the Mohammedans should not put them¬ 
selves in the wrong, it is just what their 
enemies would like. As you know, they are 
rather backward in the arts of political agi¬ 
tation and the danger is they go wrong 
through ignorance I am very glad that they 
have restrained themselves."'® 

As instructed by Archbold, Mohsin-ul-Mulk 
proceeded with the task of getting the draft 
application signed by the representative 
Mohammedans from all over India. 

By the first week of September, the Draft 
was signed by one thousand, one hundred 
and eighty three persons'' and was submitted 
to the Viceroy on 6th September, 1906. No 
change was made in the original which had 
been sent by Archbold. 

After receiving the official acceptance, the 
Muslim representatives under the guidance of 
Mohsin-ul-Mulk prepared the draft of the 
address, and it was final i7ed by them at a 
meeting at Lucknow on l6th September. The 
draft memorial had been prepared exactly 
according to the instructions sent by Archbold 
in his letter of 10th August, 1906. After its 
approval by the Muslim representatives at 
Lucknow the copy of the address was sent to 
Archbold at Simla. Archbold suggested cer¬ 
tain changes in the draft memorial with a 
view to "avoid all possibility of criticism; 
not so much on the part of the officials as 
on the part of'the Congress people.”" 

The changes were duly accepted by the 
Muslim representatives and it was again sent 
back to Archbold with authority to make any 
"alteration in memorial not affecting its prin¬ 
ciple”, if the Government wished.'® 
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It appears from Dunlop Smith’s diary that 
the contents of the Address were known to 
him even as early as the first week of Septem¬ 
ber as he writes on 9th September, 1906: 
"The deputation will be received just before 
we leave on the autumn tour. It will be a 
most representative address as they have con¬ 
sulted Patna, Hyderabad, Bombay, Dacca and 
the Punjab. All today I have been at some 
notes (or H.E.’s reply”. 

The Viceroy received the deputation on 
1 October 1906 and in his reply assured the 
Mohammedans that *'in any system of re¬ 
presentation, wliether it affects a Municipa¬ 
lity, a District Board, or a Legislative Coun¬ 
cil in which it is proposed to introduce an 
increase on electoral organisation, the Mo¬ 
hammedan community should be represented 


as a community, I am entirely in accord v^ith 
you”. 

Thus there can be no doubt that the Mus¬ 
lim Deputation which met the Viceroy Lord 
Minto on 1 October 1906 was engineered by 
Archbold and encouraged by Dunlop Smith, 
while Lord Minto by his "clear and sympa¬ 
thetic recognition of the rights of the 
Muhammadans of India as a distinct com¬ 
munity” put them in a privileged position. 
In this way the Government of India suc¬ 
ceeded in winning over the Muslims to their 
side and thereby created a strong counter¬ 
poise to the Congress aims. The Simla Depu¬ 
tation marks the triumph of the policy of 
"Divide and Rule” followed by the British 
Government in India. 
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THE MARATHAS AND THE PINDARIS : A STUDY 
IN THEIR RELATIONSHIP * 

Dr. Tarasankar Banerjec 
{Visva-Bharati University^ Sttntiniketan) 


The paper outlines the relationship between 
the Marathas and the Pindaris — a relation¬ 
ship that did not follow the pattern of a 
conventional contact between two powers. In 
the political and diplomatic plane contact 
and adjustment are possible only between two 
settled, territorial powers. The relationship 
between settled governments may be based 
either on treaties or on convention and even 
custom as a result of a longstanding contact, 
political or otherwise. There may also be an 
idea of a give-and-take between the contract¬ 
ing parties and even a promise of mutual 
help when occasion demands. These conven¬ 
tional norms of political and diplomatic con¬ 
tact cannot, however, be super-imposed on 
the relationship between the Marathas and 
the Pindaris. We will be utterly disappointed 
and confused if we try to apply the modern 
ideas of relationship between two states or 
powers in the case of contact under study. 
The pattern of contact in this case has a pecu¬ 
liar historical perspective the like of which 
cannot be seen elsewhere. At the outset we 
have to keep in mind tha,| the 18th century 
was an era of predatory politics when rela¬ 
tionship was not always guided by usual 
norms. On the one hand the Marathas were 
a settled territorial power with an organised 
civil administration and economy of their 
own. Their ambition was political but the 
means to fulfil it led them to take recourse 
to adjustment even with an organised band 
of freebooters. The Pindaris, on the other 

,♦ Paper read in the Muatha History Seminar in Bomhay, 
^^owmber 1971. 


hand, were not a settled, territorial power, 
and had no avowed political objective. They 
were in fact a band of lawless marauders 
of all races, castes and religions, but bound by 
one common tie, i.e., loot and plunder.' It 
must be said to their credit that they had 
introduced a new element of complication in 
the political life of India in the 18th and 
in the first quarter of the 19th century. 

The relationship between the Marathas 
and the Pindaris may be divided in three 
distinct phases; (1) The first phase conti¬ 
nued from their coming into existence in the 
late 17th century to the battle of Panipat. 
During this phase we find an employer- 
employee relationship between the two, and 
the Pindaris were completely subservient to 
their Maratha masters. (2) The period be¬ 
tween 1761 and 1800 witnessed a gradual 
ascendancy of the Pindari power and a for¬ 
mal recognition of their strength by the 
Maratha leaders. It was also an era of 
mutual exploitation of the strength of each 
other. (3) The third phase from 1801 to 
1818 was a period of confusion in their 
relationship. There took place, during this 
time, an acute intra-Pindari trouble which 
was but a symptom of tension among Mara¬ 
tha leaders themselves. This phase also wit¬ 
nessed a mounting pressure of the English 
under the impact of which the Pindari- 
Maratha contact cracked. 

It is a matter of great controversy when 
exactly the Pindaris came into existence and 
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established contacts with the Matathas. 
Surendra Nath Sen, the great historian of 
the Marathas, could not point any exact date. 
It is true that there was an age-old tradition 
of employing robbers during wars or raids 
on enemy territories. All the Muslim king¬ 
doms in the Deccan had armed retainers like 
the Pindaris. But it would be erroneous to 
state that all these kingdoms employed Pin¬ 
daris, because the very name did not come 
into existence at that time.'* Manucci observed 
that the Mughal rulers also employed plun¬ 
dering hordes who were known as Bedaras. 
He said "Prince Shah Alam, when he was 
within the territories of Shivaji, near Goa, 
had in his army seven thousand such." Con¬ 
trary to a view that the Pindaris arose from 
the Bedaras, it must be noted that they were 
not identical though theie was a close re¬ 
semblance between the two. In his translation 
of Manucci, Irvine made this point clear. 
S. N. Sen, however, tried to strike a balance 
when he wrote, "It may not therefore be 
altogether unreasonable, though the objec¬ 
tions of so great an authority as Irvine cannot 
be lightly rejected, to suppose that the Pin¬ 
daris of the Peshwa army had their proto¬ 
types in the Bedaris who followed the 
Mughal forces”*. This observation of Sen 
does not clear the point of controversy as to 
when the Pindaris came into contact with the 
Marathas. According to Tod, the Pindaris 
first came into contact with the Marathas 
during the time of Shivaji’s father."* Tod 
states that one Nusroo was in the services of 
the father of Shivaji and he was the founder 
of the Pindari system. The descendants of 
this Nusroo became the leaders of the Pin¬ 
daris under the Marathas.^ Sardesai is also 
not clear on the point. He writes ; "At one 
time they (Pindaris) were a convenient in¬ 
gredient of the system of warfare developed 
by the Marathas. In that system ever since 
the days of Shivaji and Santaji Ghorpade, 
there had always been a class of unpaid auxi¬ 
liaries attached to each chiefs fighting’quota, 
whose duty it was to step in the moment 


the battle ended and finish the aiemy by 
seizing his property and camp equipage and 
destroying his power of recovery”.’ It is true 
that these "unpaid auxiliaries” mentioned by 
Sardesai very much resembled the later Pin¬ 
daris. If we read Sardesai very carefully we 
cannot conclude with justice, as has been 
done by M. P. Roy. in his thesis,® that Siivaji 
and Ghorpade first established relationship 
with the Pindaris. Even Grant Duff maintains 
the distinction between the "Unpaid auxilia¬ 
ries” and Pindaris. S. N. Sen is clear on this 
point when he wrote, "from the account 
available in the Maratha Chronicles it does 
not appear that Shivaji ever employed these 
marauders like his Mughal adversaries did”. 
Thus Biswanath Ghosh did not approximate 
to the truth when he observed that "these 
'unpaid auxiliaries’ were no others but the 
fore-fathers of the Pindaris of the nineteenth 
century”." It may be safely said that the 
coming into existence of the Pindaris may 
roughly be traced to the time when the 
Mughal imperialism came into clash with the 
nascent Maratha nationalism. They may be 
said to have been born in the anarchy and 
confusion of the late 17th century. 

There is a general agreement that the re¬ 
lationship between the Pindaris and the 
Marathas was first established in the last 
decade of the 17th century. If we accept 
Ferishta, the Pindaris fought against Zulfikar 
Khan and other generals of Aurangzeb; and 
a definite mention of the Pindaris may be 
traced to the year 1689 at the time of the 
siege of Bijapur. During the rule of the 
Peshwas the relationship was cemented and 
the Pindaris became a part of the Maradia 
military system. Their services were profit¬ 
ably utilised by all the Peshwas till 1761. In 
the opinion of Sydenham there was little to 
distinguish between the predatory habits of 
the Maratha army and the activities of the 
Pindaris.” As the Marathas gradually became 
a settled territorial power, their miUtaty 
system also became organised and regular 
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and the role o£ the Pindaris became well 
defined. The Pashwa’s cavalry had four 
classes—(l) the Khasi-paga, (2) the Sileh- 
dars, (3) the Ekandas and (4) the Pindaris. 
This was the net outcome of the transforma¬ 
tion of the Maratha military system. There is 
some element of truth in the observations of 
Sydenham : "The Maratha troops of those 
days (pre-Peshwa period) were what the 
Pindaris are now, plundering hordes, not 
maintaining allegiance to any one sovereign, 
though sometimes subservient to those whose 
protection it might be their immediate interest 
to court. In the progress of the dominion of 
the Marathas and their subjection to fixed 
systems of Government their armies would 
naturally be modelled on a more regular 
form, though their predatory habits which 
had so essentially contributed to the forma¬ 
tion and advancement of their power. 

would not be entirely relinquished, and the 
rest of their f(*rces probably consisted of 
•professed Pindaris who were maintained at 
a small expense and were very useful auxi¬ 
liaries in harassing an enemy, attacking his 
convoy, carrying off his cattle, sacking his 
villages, collecting grain and other provi¬ 
sions, and in short performing all the preda¬ 
tory duties of a Maratha army. Their own 
interests must have been the only tie by 
which a military class of such licentious 
habits could have been attached to their em¬ 
ployers, and it may be reasonably concluded 
that they would avail themselves of every 
favourable opportunity, which the weakness 
of their Government might afford them, to 
act independently and tO appropriate to 
themselves the fruits of their spoils returning 
to obedience when compelled by force or by 
internal disunion to submit to control.” The 
latter part of Sydenham’s observations holds 
good during the period following the battle 
of Panipat, 1761. 

TTie relationship in this period was marked 
by mutual gain. The Pindaris did not get a 
tegular pay like soldim, but they had always 


a fixed share in the bootyMoreover, they 
often got assignment of land and revenue 
for their subsistence. Useless as fighters, the 
Pindaris were employed by the Maratha 
masters for provisions and monetary 'gain. 
Sardesai has rightly observed that they had 
become "a convenient ingredient of die sys¬ 
tem of warfare developed by the Marathas”.^® 
They were actually authorised plunderers and 
became a source of income to the Maratha 
generals. To the state they surrendered 25'^ 
of the booty, and to their generals they had 
to pay a Palpatti or tent-tax at tlie rate of 
3 rupees per tent. Actually, the practice of 
employing the Pindiftis became so lucrative 
a business during the time of first Madhav 
Rao that a check had to be imposed, and the 
number of Pindaris attached to each general 
was strictly limited.^' In the Peshwa’s 
Diaries, Vol. IX we have also a reference 
how Trimbak Rao Dhamdhere was autho¬ 
rised to retain in his camp 50 Pindari families 
who paid palpatti at the fixed rate. 

It is no wonder that the Pindaris also 
would be increasingly enthused to serve the 
Marathas and earn a fortune which was 
beyond the capacity for a 19th century 
soldier. They sought every opportunity to fall 
upon their enemy like a veritable avalanche. 
Thus when Nazzar Ali Khan was appointed 
by Aurangzeb towards the end of his rule to 
occupy Khandesh, he was harassed on his way 
by bands of free-booters who are identified 
as Pindaris.’^ When the great Maratha push 
to the north began during the period of 
Baji Rao, they found a new opening for 
them.” The Pindaris gave their Maratha 
masters invaluable services in the swoop over 
Malwa and Rajput states. They overran 
Malwa in 1722 and were further encouraged 
by the Peshwa in 1725 in which year d^s 
were granted by Baji Rao authorising Holkar, 
Sindhia and Pawar of Dhar to levy Chauth 
and Sardeshtnukhi in Malwa. Half of the 
money thus collected could be utilised by 
them for maintaining their troops.” The 
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Kapad Dwara records of Jaipur ate full of 
reports about the confusion and terror created 
by the armies of Holkar and the Pindatis. In 
1730 Malwa was again ravaged by them. 
The Patman of the Mughal Emperor issued 
on 19th January, 1725 urging Maharaja 
Sawai Jai Singh to suppress them did not 
bring about any tangible change.” Mutfarriq 
Ahdkaran series of Jaipur records show that 
imperial Ahkams were issued urging all local 
rulers to rally under the banner of Maharaja 
Sawai Jai singh in the suppression of the 
'Dakshmi’Mufuds.' Curiously enough, some 
local Fauzdars and 2]emindars made no 
attempt to arrest the mufsid^ in their terri¬ 
tories and even opposed the armies against 
them.'" They even gave shelter to these in¬ 
vaders and as a result repeated orders were 
issued to them, without much effect, for help¬ 
ing the Maharaja’s naib in suppressing 
them.'” All these attempts to check the Pin- 
daris failed in the long run and Khatoot 
Ahalkaran series of Jaipur records narrate 
how they helped the Marathas in reaping a 
rich booty. Once rooted in Malwa it was easy 
for the Pindaris to carry on devastating raids 
all over Rajputana on behalf of their masters. 
In the mid-eighteenth century the Pindari- 
Maratha collaboration was remarkable. At 
that time the name of I>ost Muhammad was 
frecjuently referred to, and one such reference 
may be found in a letter to Dattaji Sindhia 
in 1753.**’ ITie first phase in the relationship 
between the Marathas and the Pindaris saw 
its climax in 1761, when the freebooters ac¬ 
companied Sadashiv Rao Bhao to the battle¬ 
field of Panipat. Till that time, the Pindaris 
were only an effective and vigorous part of 
the Maratha army, but, as S. N. Sen has 
pointed out, "they were by no means the 
peculiar product of the Maratha method of 
warfare.”®’ It is sometimes remarked that "the 
great Maratha chiefs had learned to live as 
princes rather than as predatory leaders; but 
their original habits of lawlessness were 
being followed by a new set of freebooters, 
known as the Pindaris”.*® This view is some¬ 


what akin to that of Sydenham which cannot 
be accepted without a grain of salt. The 
Marathas cannot be properly said to be the 
precursors of the Pindaris. Moreover, Mara¬ 
tha insurgency of Shivaji’s time cannot be, 
without injustice, equated with lawlessness. 
But the fact remains that the Pindari-Mara- 
tha relationship was dictated by a sense 
of expediency. As they stood in the mid¬ 
eighteenth century, they represented in one 
sense "the debris of the Mughal empire”.®’ 
They actually acted as a sort of "roving 
cavalry that accompanied the Peshwa’s armies 
in the expedition lendenng them such service 
as the Cossacks performed for the armies of 
Russia”.®'* However, it should be borne in 
mind that in their initial stage of growth 
the strength of the Pindaris was regulated 
by their Maratha masters As an appendage 
to the Maratha army they were completely 
under the thumb of their generals. But this 
fact does not justify the observations of 
Sardesai that "the profuse British accounts 
suffer from a natural bias created by the last 
years of their activities perpetuating the im¬ 
pression that the Pindaris were the enemies 
of society and such loathsome pests as de¬ 
served to be exterminated”.®*’ They were un¬ 
doubtedly loathsome even before 1761. The 
only difference was that the terror and de¬ 
vastation created by them were organised and 
directed according to the plans of their 
masters 

The period following the holocaust of 
1761 witnessed a radical change in the pat¬ 
tern of relationship between the two. The 
third battle of Panipat proved to he a turning- 
point in the career of the Pindaris themselves. 
With the weakening of the Maratha power 
after Panipat, the Pindaris found an oppor¬ 
tunity to pursue an independent course of 
action. Gradually they could flout any autho¬ 
rity if they liked and soon assumed the shape 
of a rapacious banditti. As a modern re¬ 
searcher has rightly observed, "the rise of 
the Pindaris to power was inversely pro- 
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portionate to the decline of the Maratha 
power” A direct outcome of the shock of 
Panipat was the decline of the central autho¬ 
rity of the Peshwa. It was followed by the 
gradual rise of the Maratha leaders like 
Sindhia and Holkar who were practically 
independent of the central authority at 
Poona. The new power-alignment among the 
'Marathas also brought a vital change in their 
attitude towards their Pindari collaborators. 
Sardesai has rightly remarked : "So long as 
the Maratha State worked as an organized 
unit, controlled by a competent chief, these 
predatory bands, unmatched in their long 
and swift marches and having their assigned 
duties, followed their regular avocation and 
were considered quite helpful and not ob¬ 
noxious”.*® 

.. In the wake o' the new power-alignment 
• among the* Marathas. there came another 
change in the relationship with the Pindaris 
in the shape of their regrouping accord- 
inj^ to allegiance they' owned. Though 
the Pindaris used to serve, prior to 1761, 
almost all the leading Maratha generals, 
by the nineties of the 18th century they 
were regrouped under two broad heads 
— Sindhiashahi and Holkarshahi. This re¬ 
grouping was not a sudden development, 
neither was it a natural phenomenon. 
Perhaps, it was a part of the settled policy 
of the Peshwa to push the I^ipdaris more and 
more under Sindhia and Molkar. Baji Rao 
first employed the Pindaris in his northern 
campaigns, and they remained in central and 
northern India even after the Peshwa diverted 
his ambition from the north to the south. 
Grant Duff observed, "it probably was an 
object of the great man’s policy to draw them 
out of the -Maratha country. It is certain that 
he left his Pindarees in Malwa with his offi¬ 
cers Sindia and Holkar, that they always 
attend^ their ariniM whtt they ipvaded the 


Mughal provinces..,It is not, however, 
clearly known what prompted the Peshwa to 
push the Pindaris from the Deccan. It may be 
conjectured that the Peshwa was busy in ac¬ 
quiring new strength and setting the house in 
order. He perhaps did not think it desirable 
that the Pindaris in large numbers should 
remain in the Deccan as they could be easily 
utilised by Sindhia and Holkar in the struggle 
for supremacy. But it would be wrong to 
suppose that the Pindaris were never again 
employed by the Peshwa. During the First 
Anglo-Maratha War their services were uti¬ 
lised. The Mini.ster of Peshwa Parashuram 
Rhao sent -4000 Pindaris to reinforce the 
Maratha columns fighting at Talegaon."” In 
the battle of Kharda in 1795 also they took 
In's side and let loose an attack on the provi¬ 
sions of the Nizam’s armies.®' On the whole, 
however, the Pindaris were commonly consi¬ 
dered to be divided into two broad groups, 
one owing allegiance to Sindhia and the other 
to Holkar. Jenkins has rightly observed that 
these divisions were merely nominal.®* 

The first recognition of the strength of the 
Pindaris may be found when the Peshwa 
granted a jagir on the Nerbudda at Kanonga 
to Gazi-ud-din Khan as a reward for his 
assistance in the Peshwa’s campaigns in 
Hindustan in 1735.” This jagir was inherited 
by his descendants. In the second half of the 
18th century grant of land became very com- 
mcwi and both Sindhia and Holkar wanted to 
attract the Pindari leaders to their respective 
ranks.®*"^ In 1794 a large body of Pindaris 
under Hiru and Buran had been settled by 
Sindhia by assignments of land near the banks 
of the Nerbudda. Thereafter, both Sindhia 
and Holkar gave liberal assignments of land 
to the prominent Pindari leaders with a view 
to extending nominal authority over them 
and enlisting their support in their political 
designs. It would be wrong to conclude that 
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the assignments of land were reflective of 
any deep attachment between the two. There 
was nothing sacred in the relationship, it was 
neither sacrosanct on both sides. It was ac¬ 
tually a barter deal. On the one hand the 
Pindaris needed a formal protection against 
chastisement by other powers and scMne place 
to rest their heads. On the other, the Mara- 
thas calculated certain benefits from their 
relationship with the Pindaris. Firstly, the 
Pindari hordes could still bring wealth to the 
Maratha leaders, especially from the Rajput 
States. Secondly, they could still be utilised 
as an addition to the strength of the 
Maratha leaders in the hour of need without 
the charge of any regular pay or establish¬ 
ment. Thirdly, such assignments could be an 
effective safeguard against depredatious in 
'their own lands. It is an irony that towards 
the end of the 18th century, the Pindaris did 
not even spare the Maratha States. It is said 
that Hiru and Buran to whom grants of land 
had been made by Mahadji, were later put 
to death for their aggressions on the terri¬ 
tories of Sindhia Poiurthly, in the inter¬ 
state rivalries the Pindaris could be utilised 
as a pawn in the political chessboard But 
it was not then realised that the ruination of 
one chief in collaboration with the marauders 
virtually encouraged them to play the same 
game against the other party when occasion 
arose. Lastly, they could be used as a weapon 
to harass the English who were becoming 
menacing from the point of view of the 
Marathas. But it would be wrong to suppose 
that the sole motive of the Marathas in em¬ 
ploying them was to utilise their services 
against the English only as thought by con¬ 
temporary English authorities. 

The exact stiength of the Sindhiashahi and 
Holkarshahi Pindaris cannot be stated. Differ¬ 
ent accounts are available regarding their 
respedive numbers. Moreover, the number 
of Pindaris attached to both was not ccmstant. 
It varied from time to time as a result of wars 
and internal tension. Jenkins gave the fellow* 


ing figures of Sindhiashahi and Holkarshahi 
Pindaris in 1811®*; 


SINDHIASHAHI 


Leader j 

Hone 

Infantry 

Guns 

Chitu 

■ 7925 

1000 

4 

Dost Muhammad 

2430 

400' 

8 

Karim Khan 

3500 

5150 

15 

Kader Bux 

4750 

— 

— 

Total 

18605 

6550 

27 


HOLKARSHAHI 


Leaden 

Hone 

Inf anti y 

Guns 

Tukku 

2000 

800 

5 

Imam Bux 

Sahib Khan & 

2000 

1000 

2 

Bahadur Khan 

1060 

— 

— 

Kadir Baksh 

2150 

800 

4 

Nathu Buchika 

750 

— 

— 

Bappu 

150 

— 

— 

Total 

8110 

2600 

11 


Grand Total :—2671*) horse,-9150 infantry 
and 38 guns. 

This was just a rough estimate and even 
the Maratha leaders could not give the actual 
number of their Pindari followers. Neither 
was it possible to .give a true return as the 
Pindaris often changed sides. For example, 
when Karim Khan had a tussle with Sindhia, 
he left his ranks and joined hands with Hoi* 
kar’s lieutenant Amir Khan, the Pathan leader; 
but Karim’s son Namdar Khan remained with 
Sindhia along with his followers. The exten¬ 
sion of the British dominions was also res¬ 
ponsible for the fluctuation in the number of 
the Pindaris. As a result of ^felleslcy’s Sub¬ 
sidiary Alliance with natiye .^w^ts, nume« 
rous native cavalries who could no 
usefully employed, joined rdnb of we 
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Pindari leaders. "Their numbers grew as one 
Indian State after another passed under 
British protection and dispensed with its 
troops.”*® 

It is evident that towards the end of the 
18th century, the Pindaris went out of the 
control even of Sindhia and Holkar. Some¬ 
times they deserted their masters and at other 
times returned to their obedience as occasion 
demanded The lack of Maratha control 
was clearly demonstrated in the Pindari acti¬ 
vities in Rajasthan. The First Anglo-Maratha 
War and the internal conflict following the 
death of Peshwa Madhavrao 11 in 1795 
created a favourable opportunity for the 
Pindaris to flout the authority of their mas¬ 
ters. They availed themselves of the oppor¬ 
tunity which the weaknesses of Sindhia and 
Holkar’s governments afforded them. It is 
debatable whether the Marathas were short¬ 
sighted in their policy towards the Pindaris. 
There cannet be any fair comparison between 
the character of pre-Panipat, and post-Panipat 
periods. The context of Maratha politics 
changed so rapidly that perhaps the Maratha 
leaders themselves could not foresee the 
outcome. But the fact remains that "if initi¬ 
ally the Pindaris had been jackals to the 
Maratha tigers, feeding at their kill, later 
when the tigers turned upon one another, the 
jackals were to crack even Maratha bones.”'*’* 
Grant Duff has, however, given an explana¬ 
tion to this. In his words, "when the Mara¬ 
thas ceased to spread themselves, the Pin- 
dharees, who had attended Iheir armies, were 
obliged to plunder the territories of their 
former protectors for subsistence_ 

The relationship between the Pindaris and 
the Marathas during 1801-1818 became an 
exceedingly complex phenomenon when 
there was a wide gulf between appearance 
and reality. Several factors complicated the 
contact between the two during the period. 
Firstly, there was the complete loss of cohe¬ 
sion among the Marathas. The Peshwa, Sin- 


dhia, Bhonsla and Holkar, all acted at cross 
purposes. Their mutual jealousy and rivalry 
degenerated into a fight for mutual annihila¬ 
tion since the death of Nana Fadnavis. The 
desultory warfare between Sindhia and Hol¬ 
kar started in 1801 in which the Pindaris took 
sides as they liked, much to their own advan¬ 
tage. The peiiod of unrest thus created came 
to be known to the inhabitants of Central 
India as Gardi-ka-Wakt which reduced the 
country to the last state of misery and dis¬ 
tress.*® Secondly^ the rise of Amir Khan as 
a powerful element in Central Indian politics 
was significant. Amir Khan, the Patban chief, 
was a close associate of Jaswant Rao Holkar 
and handled the Pindaris with utmost dex¬ 
terity. Amir Khan has often been characte¬ 
rised as a Pindari. Many scholars, old and 
new, are rather confused on this point. 
Though an examination of the character of 
Amir Khan is out of place here, the present 
writer asserts that he was never a Pindari 
himself. He directed the Pindaris on many 
occasions, no doubt, but he was not a part 
of the Pindari system. There are numerous 
evidences to prove this contention. The 
Fnglish did not take him to be a Pindari in 
the real sense of the term. In his Minute of 
l6th April, 1816, Fdmonstone, a prominent 
member of the Council, drew a distinction 
between the "Organised troops” of the 
Pathan leader and the Pindaris. Lord Hastings 
did not also identify Amir Khan with the 
Pindaris. Whatever that may be, Amir Khan 
was a close collaborator of the Pindaris. He 
often acted as a go-between in a triangle of 
Pindaris-Marathas-Rajputs. He commanded 
such a respect that both the Marathas and the 
Rajputs resorted to him regarding trouble 
with the Pindari leaders. Thirdly, the gradual 
rise of the English power since the Treaty of 
Salbai, 1782, introduced a new element in 
Indian diplomacy. The English grip was 
tightened since the treaty of Bassein, 31st 
December, 1802. For the time being the 
Peshwa was removed from the scene of con¬ 
flict, but the Pindari-Holkar-Sindhia-English 
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quadrangular diplomacy became much com¬ 
plicated. These developments were taking 
place at a time when British Imperialism was 
on the offensive vis-a-vis Indian native 
powers. They were shrewd enough to take 
advantage of the mutual jealousy and distrust 
between Holkar and Sindhia. They also tried 
to sharpen the conflict between the Pindaris 
and the Marathas and that between the lea¬ 
ders themselves as evident from the follow¬ 
ing two letters (translated) which may be 
found in the private collections of the prince 
concerned : 

(1) From — Amir Khan 

To — Maharaja Man Singh of 
Jodhpur 

Dated — Falgun, Sudi 10, 

V.S. 1864 (1808?) 

Your Highness will be surprised to learn 
that it was due to the instigation which the 
Pindaris received from the officers of the 
Company Bahadur that they betrayed their 
Maratha masters and plundered the territo¬ 
ries of the Rajput rulers. At times the British 
even gave financial assistance to the Pindaris 
for .getting princely territories ravaged. Prior 
to their contact with the British^ they were 
neither freebooters nor dishonest. 

(2) From —Nazar Mohan Ram 

To —Maharaja Surat Singh of 
Bikaner 

Dated — Kartik, Sudi 6, 

V.S.— 1875 (?) 

Your Highness should always be on your 
guard against the intrigues of the British. 
They fomented strife amidst the various Pin- 
dari Sardars and those who agreed to betray 
the cause of the Pindari Union were 'given 
jagirs and hard cash amounting to sweral 
thousands. Those who did not agree to betray 
the cause of their unity were hunted like wild 
beasts and hanged. A band of 30,000 Pihdaris 


was put to death by the British in the most 
merciless manner. 

Needless to say, there are many obvious 
inaccuracies in the above extracts, but the 
point of English instigation finds expression 
in two different letters written to different 
Princes, The association of Amir Khan with 
the Pindaris naturally excites our- suspicion 
about the correctness of his statement. There 
is no sufficient historical evidence to prove 
beyond doubt that the English instigated the 
Pindaris. At the same time the point cannot 
be summarily dismissed as a myth. It is not 
unlikely that the Fnglish would try to take 
advantage of the rift in the enemy camp. 
It might not be the official policy of the 
English to instigate the Pindaris against the 
Marathas. But it would have been possible 
that the English officers at the Residencies 
did it as a matter of political expediency. 
Moreover, there is such a hint in a Secret 
General letter from the Court of Directors, 
dated 5th September, 1816. The Directors 
wrote ; "22. If instead of declaring a general 
war against all predatory associations you 
avail yourselves of the advantage to be de¬ 
rived from the discordant elements of which 
they are composed and of the dissensions 
which prevail among their leaders, it appears 
to us not unreasonable to expect that any 
project for uniting all the freebooters against 
you under the banners of the Maratha chiefs 
may be defeated, but that you may from time 
to time obtain a partial cooperation from one 
or other of those chiefs according to the 
degree in which the peculiar interests of each 
may be affected by any incursions* of the Pio- 
daris, and that you may even derive from 
some of the Pindari leaders themselves occa¬ 
sional aid against such of their associates as 
they appear to regard as rivals". In view of 
the above instructions the English can, at best, 
be given a 'benefit of doubt’. 

Constant in-fighting was going cm among 
the Pindaris owning ailegianOe to different 
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Maratha leaders. But at times they incurred 
the displeasure of their Maratha master and 
had to face a double fire. A glaring example 
of bow the Pindaris were not sincerely attach¬ 
ed to any single leader is that of Karim Khan. 
Karim at first served Sindhia along with 
Ohitu. During the Holkar-Sindhia war in 
1801, Karim and Chitu took the field on the 
side of Sindhia and inflicted a defeat on the 
brigades of Jaswant Rao at Indore and com¬ 
pelled them to retire to Samurghat.” But 
after some time, he joined Holkar with whom 
be remained for some years. Thereafter he 
entered the services of Hayat Mohammad 
Khan, Nawab of Bhopal. Karim again came 
back to Sindhia who gave him in 1803 the 
*Panj Mahals’ in jagir and conferred upon 
him the title of Nawab with a view to con¬ 
ciliating him. Fiut the insolent attitude of 
Karim together with his devastation of some 
of Sindhia’s territories earned the displeasure 
of the Maratha leader. Karim also became 
’engaged in-an open war with Chitu in 1806.‘‘ 
Chitu was defeated and he fled to Sindhia’s 
camp. Karim negotiated with Holkar for 
assistance and was perhaps tempted to reap 
a benefit from Holkar’s continued rivalry with 
Sindhia. Sindhia invited Karim on the plea 
of a settlement and imprisoned him as soon 
as he came. Karim was interned at the Gwa¬ 
lior fort till 1811. After his release he openly 
defied the authority of Sindhia and asserted 
that "he was a robber and that all countries 
were his’’.^^ He was again interned by Amir 
Khan, though he was earlier released by Zalim 
Singh by paying a ransom of 6 lakhs of 
rupees. Perhaps Amir Khan did this on the 
remonstrances and threats of Sindhia.** 

As the diplomatic pressure by the English 
mounted, both the Maratha leaders and the 
Pindaris tried to patch up. That game was 
still more difficult because of the skilful 
manoeuvring of the English. It is interesting 
to note that the Pindaris opened negotiations 
with the English, the Peshwa and Sin¬ 
dhia almost at the same time. Qiitu and 


Namdar Khan requested the English for 
shelter and showed their eagerness to enter 
the services of .the Company.** But the OMn- 
pany’s government refused to accede to their 
request.*® Almost the same request was made 
to the Peshwa along with a veiled threat. 
Chitu wrote to Hindu Rao in 1816; "I am 
ignorant whether all this (advance of the 
English) is known to the presence, but let 
the Sarkar consider well, when we shall be 
no more how will the Nagpur man and the 
Peshwa Bahadur escape } We are not without 
remedy, let His Highness’s commands be made 
known to us that we may obey them. Hitherto 
we have never disobeyed orders or acted trea¬ 
cherously towards the Sarkar. We now re¬ 
quest that some arrangements or negotiations 
may be entered into with the English and that 
they may be communicated to your servants, 
It will then be seen that our conduct will be 
likewise. One thing gives me uneasiness, the 
Pindaris are a lawless tribe and will lay every 
country waste; they regard your Highness as 
their refuge and protector, and for that rea¬ 
son 1 earnestly represent that if there is any 
delay in an answer to this, your servants will 
be ruined, and the greater despatch is used 
in sending us your commands, the more it will 
be to our advantage’’.*’^ The Peshwa suspec¬ 
ted intrigues by Sindhia and came into touch 
with the English through the Resident at 
Poona. The English pressurised' him not to 
give any shelter to the Pindaris. 

Under the shadow of a danger of an Eng¬ 
lish attack, Sindhia tried bis best to improve 
his relationship with the Pindaris. While he 
was giving all assurances of cooperation to 
the English through the Resident at Gwalior, 
he was trying secretly to conciliate the Pin¬ 
daris. He succeeded in this game at the end. 
Jean Baptiste, who had been sent earlier to 
chastise the Pindaris, terminated his opera¬ 
tions against them by conclusion of written 
engagements. Under these stipulations the 
Pindaris agreed to abstain from plunder, to 
keep a body of horse with the Maharaja’s 
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army, and to receive grants of territory/* 
Karim’s son Namdar Khan and Cbi^u were 
concilitated and they agreed to help Sindhia. 
They assured to obey him in everything and 
wanted his instructions how to act in the pre¬ 
sent critical situation/® But Karim was not 
reconcilable. Even at the beginning of 1817 
when a war against them was in the offing, 
they were quarrelling among themselves and 
Karim was ready to take a revenge against 
Chitu, The secret honey-mooning of Sindhia 
received a bad jolt when the English tried to 
commit him on one side or the other and gave 
him a good piece of their mind in plain terms. 
Lord Hastings had not the slightest doubt 
about the duplicity of Sindhia/” In October, 
1817, Sindhia was categorically told that he 
must not give shelter to the Pindatis. Not 
only that, he was required to employ his 
troops against the Pindaris in such a man¬ 
ner as desired by the English.®' The diplo¬ 
matic offensive launched by the English was 
thorough and the Pindaris were practically 
left in the lurch by their former protectors. 
Sindhia made a futile last ditch attempt to 


conceal Wasil Mohammad, one of the pro¬ 
minent Pindari leaders. John Adam, S^re- 
tary to the Governor-General, tightly re¬ 
marked in his letter to Captain Stewart, Act¬ 
ing Resident with Sindhia, on 1st June, 1818; 
"The public manifestation involved in the 
surrender of Wasil Mohammad marks the 
complete abandonment by Sindhia of the 
cause of the Pindaris. 

The relationship between the Marathas and 
the Pindaris was actually a sordid tale of 
mutual exploitation of each other’s services 
for narrow ends. The contact started with a 
definitive purpose but it was lost in cross 
purposes after the Maratha debacle in 1761. 
The freebooters were thereafter utilised 
for a political end; but the nefarious game 
ended in confusion resulting in unpreceden¬ 
ted misery and torture for the common man. 
In essence the contact between the two re¬ 
flected the trend of the predatory system of 
politics in the Indian subcontinent during the 
17th and 18th centuries. 


APPENDIX A 


Genealogy of a Branch of the Pindaris 


Nusroo 

1 

Chicknee 


Gardi Khan 

I 

Lall Mohammad 

I I 

Iman Bux Hint 


wisil 

Mohammad 


Amec Bux Mohammad Bux 


Gazi-Ud-Din 

I 


Shahuj Khan 


Bulan 


Dost 

Mohammad 


A 


uzar Bux 


Dadu Bux 
(Left the Ranks 
of the Pindaris) 


Rajankhan 


Khoj Bux 


Kader Bux 




APPENDIX B 


Chhatoor Codapoor Byngunge 

& ca. Talooka Bairee • • • ^,fX)0 


General Statement of the Jagheers held 
by the Pindarics at the end of 1811. 
[Progs : Foreign (Secret) No. 2 of 
21st June, 1814] 

Sindia Shahee 

Cheetoo^ and the Runjunes, have Districts 
to the amount of four Lacks, and Sixty 
Two Thousand as detailed below ; 


From Sindia 

Rs. 

Sutwas and a few other villages 

7,000 

Arone ... 

1,00,000 

Madhoneah 

1,00,000 

Total from Sindia 

2,07,000 

From the Nabob of Bhopal 


Seepaner 

10,000 

A 

From Holkar 


Fytha 

10,000 

Turanah 

10,000 

From the Bhooslah 


Singpore Barrah & ca. & ca. 

2,25,000 


Total of the Jagheers held by 
Cheetoo ... 4,62,000 


Total from the Bhooslah 1,00,000 
Total of the Jagecrs held by 
Dost Mohamed ... 1,95,000 


3rd Kurreem Khan has Country to the 
Annual value of thirteen Lacks of 
Rupees as detailed below : 

From the Nabob of Bhopal 


Rs. 

Kurreenghur ... 60,000 

Wuljamool ... 12,000 

Khokia . .. 60,000 

Kurrungaon . .. 12,000 


I’otal from the Nabob of 

Bhopal . .. 1,44,000 

From Sindia 

Kyrah ... 50,000 

Sytal Barree ... 1,25,000 

Baurassa ... 75,000 

Other places not specified ... 4,06,000 


Total from Sindia ... 6,56,000 


From Holkar 

Shahjehanpore, Shujawalpore, 

Sarungpore ... 5,00,000 

Total of the Lands held by 
Kurreem ... 13,00,000 


nd Dost Mohamed has Districts to the 
annual value of one’ Lack and Ninety 
five thousand Rupees as detailed below : 

From Sindia 

Bagroda ... 15,000 

Dhunanood ... 80,000 


Total from Sindia ... 95,000 

From the Bhooslah 

Jytree ... 40,000 


Abstract 

Chetoo and the Runjurs hold 
Lands, to the amount of 
Rupees ... 4,62,000 

Dost Mahommed ... 1,95,000 

Kureem Khan ... 13,00,000 

Grand Total of the Reve¬ 
nues of the Sindia Shahee 19,57,000 

Holkar Shahee 

Holkar’s Pindarics hold Country from 
Holkar alone, but this account does not men- 
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tion the value. The names of the Qiiefs and 
the Lands they hold are as follows; Tukkoo 
Jemadar holds Kunnode -r- Imam B»iksh 
holds Kurrungaon and Ncemawur — Sahib 
Khaun and Buhadoor Khan hold Goonds and 


Ehlehra — another Sahib Khaun holds ^ 
Pergunnah of Ambah in Khandish granted 
this year — and Nuthoo Buckerka holds 
Ehhola Khathpore. 
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A STUDY OF THE PROBLEMS OF INDIANS IN 

EAST AFRICA 

RAJKUMAR YliSHWANT SlNGH 
[Aliifiut, GujuftU) 

(PART II) 


Historically, the most important contribu¬ 
tion of Asians to the East African economies 
has been the extension of the monetary eco¬ 
nomy into the subsistence areas — a prerec|ui- 
site for any economic development. A whole 
array of early explorers, administrators and 
missionaries testify to the indispensability of 
Asian traders and artisans in the opening up 
and development of the interior. Their func- 
ion was essential’y the introduction of at- 
factive impojted consumer goods to large 
sections of the rural population throughout 
East Africa, thereby stimulating their desire 
for money incomes. Until leccnt times Asian 
traders also acted as the main outlets for 
produce of indigenous rural economics. 
Asian dominance in the distributive sector of 
the economy laid them open to charges of 
exploitation which will be discussed later. 
Here it is important to emphasise that the 
Asians continue to perform the old but vital 
function of introducing and extending the 
money economy in such areas. 

Since the Asian *dukawalla’ or shopkeeper 
is still a characteristic feature of township 
Lnd small urban centres throughout the East 
Africa, it is necessary to say something about 
him. To a typical 'dukawalla’ living in a 
remote township, life offers few excitements. 
It is hard work with little compensation. The 
working day is long, usually starting at 
7 a.m. and continuing late into the evening. 
The shopkeeper, who generally lives in a 
»nall brick house adjoining the ^op, will 


typically be helped in his chores by his rela¬ 
tives; but he may barely manage to save 
enough for his children’s education or for his 
daughter’s dowry. Life in the township offers 
few amenities; there is very little by way of 
organised recreation and entertainment. The 
tedium of enforced leisure may partly and 
occasionally be relieved by social calls on tlie 
few Indian families in the neighbourhood. 
But in general there is little colour or variety 
in the daily routine. 

However, contrary to some popular myths 
held abroad, not all Asians in East Africa are 
dukawallas living in remote parts of the 
country. Today their main economic contri¬ 
bution is the supply of high — and middle — 
level manpower and capital. This combina¬ 
tion of capital and technical know-how in one 
section of the population is a great potential 
asset to the economy. Unfortunately, we do 
not have adequate data to assess quantita¬ 
tively this crucial contribution to the total 
stock of capital and skilled manpower. Ac¬ 
cording to Guy Hunter’s estimates, in mid- 
1961 there were 67,500 skilled persons in 
East Africa, divided into two categories : the 
first consisted of just over 18,000 profes¬ 
sional men of graduate or equivalent level, 
senior administrators, and senior managers 
in commerce and industry, and the second 
covered about 49,500 in the next layer of 
skilled manpower, including technicians and 
sub-professional grades (for example, the 
second echelon in agricultural extension 
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work), extscutive grades in the civil service, 
middle management in industry and com¬ 
merce, and teachers with secondary education 
but without a university-degree. Hunter’s 
estimates show that Asians provided a little 
less than 40 per cent of the people in cate¬ 
gory I and about 50 per cent of those in 
category II, in the whole of hast Africa. 

We have no information on the occupa¬ 
tional distribution by race of high — and 
middle — level manpower in East Africa. 
But a few sample surveys and general obser¬ 
vations suggest that in category I the Asian 
contribution is especially large in medicine, 
law, engineering, pharmacy, accountancy, and 
business management generally. In category 
II, Asians provide most of the skilled, manual 
personnel such as mechanics, electricians, 
tailors, carpenters, salesmen and supervisors. 
A large proportion of persons in category I 
consists of European expatriates, whose num¬ 
bers may be expected to decline rather sharp¬ 
ly in future. Thrus the limited flow of African 
trained manpower will be needed not only 
to provide for the needs of the expanding 
economy but also make g(x>d the expected 
loss of European expatriate manpower. It is, 
therefore, clear that a simultaneous withdra¬ 
wal of Asian skilled manpower from the 
country could deal a crippling blow to the 
economy and act as a serious constraint on 
the development potential of East Africa. 

Asians have made an ecjually important con¬ 
tribution in the form of savings and capital 
for the expansion of the economy. It is true 
that when the Asians originally immigrated 
to East Africa they brought relatively little 
capital with them; but it is also true that the 
savings made by them could have been used 
to increase their consumption rather than ac¬ 
cumulate capital. A high proportion of this 
capital was originally generated in commerce, 
but it has since been invested in most sectcxrs 
of the economy, especially in the manufactur¬ 
ing and construction industries. Again, it is 


not possible to quantify the share of Asians 
in the national stock of capital, but a rough 
idea of their contribution to economic growth 
may be obtained by mentioning the main eco¬ 
nomic activities in which they have been 
pioneer entrepreneurs. In Uganda, cotton 
ginning and coffee, curing were long a com¬ 
plete Asian monopoly, though in the last de¬ 
cade or so African co-operatives have greatly 
increased their share. At the moment all the 
sugar produced in Uganda is grown in the 
plantations of two Asians, who are also the 
leading industrialists in East Africa; the 
growing steel complex in Jinja owed its in¬ 
ception to one of them. Likewise, the timber 
and saw mill industries were originally deve¬ 
loped in Uganda on the initiative of Asian 
businessmen. In Tanganyika many of the 
larger sisal and other plantations are owned 
by Asians; while in Kenya, they have contri¬ 
buted greatly to industrial expansion in the 
post-war period. It is in fact diflficult to think 
of any significant sector in the East African 
economies where Asian capital, entrepreneu- 
ral ability and skills have not made an ap¬ 
preciable contribution. 

For long Asians had a virtual monopoly 
of wholesale and retail trade and the mar¬ 
keting of minor cash crops especially in 
Uganda and Tanganyika. Their dominance in 
the distributive sector of the economy ex¬ 
posed them to widespread criticism for al¬ 
leged dishonest practices and to charges of 
exploitation. It is difficult to define the latter 
term precisely; in most cases it is undoubtedly 
used as a term of abuse without referring to 
any specific practices. To the extent that it i$ 
not used simply as a term of abuse, it may 
be expected to refer to a variety of sharp 
practices from which Asian businessmen, like 
the businessmen of other races, cannot claim 
entire freedom. These may include the prob* 
lems of short weight, misleading informa¬ 
tion, overcharging or a number of other ways 
by which customers feel themselves cheated, 
l^t in a maijority of cases criti<^ is levelled 
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against the wide-spread practice of bargain¬ 
ing in Asian shops. 

Any system of bargaining must inevitably 
lead to the charging of different prices to 
different customers, and thereby to com¬ 
plaints of exploitation and racial discrimi¬ 
nation. It is perhaps also true that many 
Asian traders have shown themselves more 
interested in quick profits rather than in 
steady, long-term gains, and have not hesi¬ 
tated to exploit temporary scarcities to make 
windfall gains. All these malpractices have 
served only to promote ill-will and distrust 
between the customer and the trader. It will 
be noticed that none of these practices are 
peculiar to Asian traders in East Africa; and 
indeed they are the stock-in-trade of business¬ 
men all over the world, especially in under¬ 
developed countries. But in East Africa be¬ 
cause of the dominance of Asians in whole¬ 
sale and retail tride, criticism of such prac- 
jtiices is ofteo couched in racial terms. 

At another level, Asians are sometimes ac¬ 
cused of holding back the progress and parti¬ 
cipation of Africans in the economy of the 
country. It is undeniably true that the pre¬ 
sence of a large, economically sophisticated 
community has bad the effect of retarding 
African participation in the commercial sec¬ 
tors of the economy. But to argue from this 
that the absence of the Asian community 
would have resulted in generally high level 
of incomes for Africans is to commit an error 
in elementary economics, hi the preceding 
section, it was shown that the Asians have 
made a vital contribution to economic deve- 
Jllopment. It is difficult to believe that East 
Africa would have developed to anything 
like its present level without the full and 
active economic participation of Asians. 

The above criticism can be reinterpreted to 
imply that Asian business firms have not 
consciously aided Africanisation. There is 
undoubtedly much truth in this charge. 

4 


Asians have for the most part been solely 
concerned with their own salvation; in the 
past they have spared relatively little energy 
tor the economic advancement of Africans. 
The skills and training which Africans have 
acquired from Asian business firms have been 
the by-product of their employment with the 
latter rather than the result of a conscious 
attempt to promote the economic position of 
Africans. Having said this, it is difficult to 
see how it could have been otherwise. Most 
of the Asian firms ate small, essentially 
family concerns. In many cases the employ¬ 
ment of Africans in 'responsible’ positions 
would have meant a loss of jobs for some 
members of the family — something very few 
Asians are prepared to accept. However, their 
old attitudes and habits are gradually break¬ 
ing down in the face of pressure from African 
leaders. Some Asians have started business in 
partnership with Africans, Many of the larger 
commercial and industrial firms have initiated 
policies of Africanisation. Towards the end 
of 1964, the (Asian) Dar-es-salaam Mer¬ 
chants Chamber announced a comprehensive 
scheme to accelerate the participation of 
Africans in the commercial and industrial 
sectors of the economy through loans, part¬ 
nerships, and training in commercial tech¬ 
niques. Despite these recent moves, one can¬ 
not help feeling that the Asian response to 
the need to increase the share of Africans in 
wholesale and retail trade has not been suffi¬ 
ciently swift or thorough-going. 

In recent years the Asian community has 
been widely criticised for exporting capital. 
The imminence of independence in East 
African countries, accompanied as it was by 
widespread fears of a breakdown of law and 
order in Kenya and Uganda led to a crisis of 
confidence among the immigrant communi¬ 
ties, resulting in a fall in domestic investment 
and a large outflow of capital abroad. With 
the attainment of independence and the 
return of confidence, there has been a slight 
reversal of the above trends, but tliere are 
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still many individual Asians and Europeans 
who continue to transfer abroad part of their 
current income. The response of the immi¬ 
grant communities to conditions of uncer¬ 
tainty and fear of exchange control has been 
similar to that of the affluent classes all over 
the world. 

There is little doubt that independence has 
progressively meant large shifts of incomes 
and assets from non-Africans to Africans. 
This has already been foreshadowed in the 
policy declarations of the ruling parties in 
the three countries. The recently published 
development plans of Kenya and Tanganyika 
attempted to translate these policies into con¬ 
crete projects. Before wc consider them in 
detail, it is necessary to point out that the 
achievement of high rates of economic 
growth in East Africa could greatly ease the 
economic problems of the Asian community, 
while a stagnant economy could have serious 
effects on their economic prospects. Their 
actions and attitudes could be a vital deter¬ 
minant of the rate of growth. Asian business¬ 
men and industrialists arc responsible for a 
significant proportion of total investment; if 
they do not pursue expansionist policies, the 
efforts of the East African governments to 
accelerate the rate of economic growth will 
be largely frustrated, thereby seriously aug¬ 
menting the economic problems of the Asian 
community. 

A very high proportion of the Asian labour 
force in East Africa, amounting to between 
60 to 70 per cent, derive their livelihood from 
commerce or from employment in the public 
sector. Here the economic prospects for 
Asians appear rather gloomy. An accelerated 
programme of Africanisation in the civil 
services has already gone some way in re¬ 
dressing the past racial imbalances. It is 
likely to be pursued rigorously for some years 
to come. But Africanisation by definition 
leaves little scope for either the recruitment 
or the promotion of Asians. Different cate¬ 


gories of Asian employees are affected differ¬ 
ently; the most numerous category consisting 
of clerks^ typists and other holding junior 
posts have been hit the hardest by pro¬ 
grammes of Africanisation. Those in the 
teaching profession, particularly in the 
secondary schools have relatively little diffi¬ 
culty in continuing in their jobs over the next 
few years. With regard to other graduates 
and persons with professional qualifications 
such as accountants, doctors, lawyers, archi¬ 
tects, engineers, dentists and so on, the pros¬ 
pects for employment in the public services 
depend entirely on the official attitude of the 
new governing class, 

• 

There is little doubt that for many years 
to come there is likely to be an acute shortage 
of skilled and educated manpower in both 
the public and the private sectors. But this 
does not mean that the Asians will automa¬ 
tically be assured of jobs. The new i.e. free 
East African governments have until now 
shown little enthusiasm for employing 
Asians, even where Africans with the requi¬ 
site qualifications are not forthcoming. This 
has undoubtedly resulted in an outflow of 
educated Asian manpower to countries like 
Canada, the U.K., India and Pakistan. An 
intensification of this trend could be a severe 
setback to solve the manpower crisis. 

For many years to come there will be 
ample economic opportunities for profes¬ 
sional persons; this is especially true of pro¬ 
fessions for which Africans have hitherto 
shown little inclination, such as engineering, 
accountancy, architecture or pharmacy. But 
persons with such qualifications will always 
command an international market, and the 
lack of openings in East Africa need not 
spell econranic disaster for them. In atiy case, 
they have always constituted a tiny minority 
of the total Asian working population. 

In the private sector, many of the leading 
expatriate firms are pursuing a policy of 
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yAfricanisation at all levels, and are therefore 
reluctant to take on new Asian employees. 
It is unlikely that the Asian predominance 
in wholesale and retail trade will last for 
long. One of the aims of the development 
plans drawn up in tire three East African 
countries is to increase Rapidly and substan- 
^tially the share of Africans in commerce. 

This is perhaps stated most clearly in 
Tanganyika’s Five Year Plan^ which specifies 
that the co-operative movement should ex¬ 
pand to secure 10 per cent of the total turn¬ 
over of wholesale trade by 1970; the target 
for retail trade is 10 per Cent by 1970, and 
in the long run some 30 to 40 per cent of 
the total volume. The Tanzania government 
has worked out a comprehensive scheme to 
implement these targets; and it also plans to 
place the marketing of all crops in the hands 
of co-operative societies or of African far- 
• mers. This would deprive Asian dukawallas 
fo'f a valuable source of income. Similarly the 
Kenya Development Plan puts forward vari¬ 
ous pro{X)saIs to enhance the share of Afri¬ 
cans in commerce and industry; the most 
important of these is the decision to establish 
a chain of People’s Shops managed by the 
National Trading Company, which has been 
formed under the aegis of Kenya Industrial 
Development Corporation. In Uganda too, 
plans are afoot to help African traders 
through loans, subsidised rents, training pro¬ 
grammes and so on. 

All these measures, if successful, would 
imply an absolute reduction in the turnover 
of wholesale and retail trade handled by 
Asian businessmen. Thus the commercial 
sector is unlikely to absorb the increase in 
Asian labour force. 

The pressure of African competition is 
already beginning to make itself felt among 
small retail stores, especially in villages and 
other small centres, and has resulted in a 
drift of Asian traders to the town and cities. 


In Tanganyika the big increase in the number 
of African shops took place in the last 10 
or 15 years. In ^961 there were, 36,157 Afri¬ 
can retailers licensed. Very few of these 
African shops are in towns or trading centres; 
almost all are situated in the interior. In 1961 
there were 10,090 non-African retail busi¬ 
nesses, and 3,921 wholesalers,of whom the 
great majority were Asians, with a small 
number of Europeans; though the Asian tra¬ 
ders are less numerous than the Africans, 
they handle, even at the retail level, much the 
greater part of the business. 

The indications are that this pressure will 
be further intensified and in a few years’ time 
the erstwhile ubiquitous dukawalla may cease 
to be a part of the landscape in small urban 
centres. It is only the large import; wholesale 
and retail business owned by Asians which 
will continue to have a future in East Africa. 

This leaves us with the industrial and agri¬ 
cultural sectors as possible openings for the 
increasing Asian labour force. Undoubtedly, 
a rapid growth of the manufacturing and 
construction industries could ease their un¬ 
employment problem. But here again, the 
resultant demand for unskilled and semi¬ 
skilled jobs would be largely satisfied by the 
existing African labour supply, while only 
a few Asians may expect to be employed in 
managerial and executive posts. Is there any 
considerable scope in agriculture? Although 
Asians were prevented by legislation from 
acquiring and cultivating land in the past, 
the reasons for discrimination no longer 
apply. Agriculture might therefore be thought 
of as a )X)Ssibie solution of the 'Asian prob¬ 
lem’; however, for a variety of reasons, this 
seems most unlikely, even if such policies 
were adopted. The question of land arouses 
the deepest emotions among Africans and 
any suggestion of alienating land for Asian 
settlement would run into bitter opposition. 
Quite apart from that, Kenya has no subs¬ 
tantial unutilised land capable of cultivation. 
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Even if the other two governments (those of 
Uganda and Tanzania) were to encourage 
Asian settlement, it is doubtful whether many 
capable and enterprising Asians would take 
kindly to agricultural life. Nor is it reason¬ 
able to assume that the governments would 
be prepared to inject large sums of capital 
and technical know-how to make these 
schemes viable. It does not, therefore, seem to 
us that agriculture is likely to employ any 
substantial number of Asians. 

The above analysis does not hold out 
hopes of a bright economic future for Asians 
in East Africa; to that extent it confirms the 
current widespread pessimism among the 
Asian community. Economic difficulties will 
perhaps manifest themselves in growing un¬ 
employment, pressures on average earnings, 
increasing economic competition from Afri¬ 
cans, and generally a gradual erosion of the 
many privileges which Asians have enjoyed 
in the past. But all this will have the effect 


of closing the economic gap between Asians 
and Africans and thus may contribute to 
racial harmony in East Africa. Furthermore, 
for some years to come there may be a subs¬ 
tantial net emigration of Asians from East 
Africa to India, Pakistan and the U.K. The 
emigrants will consist for the most part of 
retired civil servants and businessmen, of the 
unemployed and of those with little prospects 
for employment, and finally of those with 
high educational qualifications in search of 
better economic opportunities, just as their 
fathers were a generation ago. 

Some of the Asian economic problems will 
therefore be exported in this way. For those 
who choose to stay on, their most enduring 
guarantee must lie in their complete accep¬ 
tance as East Africans. To this process of 
acceptance, they can make a powerful con¬ 
tribution by a genuine commitment to the 
ideals and aspirations of an independent 
East Africa. 



INDIA TRADE UNDER THE DANISH 
FLAG : 1772-1808 

A Review Article''' 

Nabendu Sen 

{Presidency College^ Calcutta) 


This is a study of India Trade under the 
Danish Flag over a period usually regarded 
as the golden age of Denmark’s trade with 
India and China. The story begins in 1772 
with the termination of "the India monopoly” 
of the Danish Asiatic Company enjoyed by 
it since its formation in 1732, and ends in 
1808 with the British occupation of the 
Danish settlements in India almost imme¬ 
diately afttr the commencement of the 1807- 
1814 war between Britain and Denmark. The 
entire period is broken up into five sub¬ 
periods, and in each of these the activities 
of the Asiatic Company and Danish private 
traders are separately analysed. 

The broad determinants of the mode of 
financing, scale, and axis of India trade under 
the Danish flag over this period which the 
study brings out in clear relief were :— 

(i) the gradual emergence of a British 
India through S phase of Indian 
history marked by frequent wars, 
political instability and disintegra¬ 
tion; 

(ii) the growth of India-based pri¬ 
vate British commercial interests 

♦A review of India Trade under the Danish Flag, 
1772-1808 (European Enterprise and Anglo- 
Indian Remittance and Trade) by Ole Feld- 
back; Scandinavian Institute of Aslan Studies 
Monograph Series No. 2. 


('Anglo-Indian'), and the struggle 
between the private British and 
Anglo-Indian commercial interests 
on the one hand, and the English 
East India Ccxnpany on the other, 
over the 'opening of the India 
T rade’; 

(iii) the tussle for power between the 
European nations^ culminating in 
protracted wars; and towards the 
close of the period, 

(iv) the replacement, on the European 
market, of Indian textiles by Euro¬ 
pean textiles. 

The two main Danish settlements in India 
were at Tranquebar, 150 miles south of 
Madras on the Coromandel coast/ and Seram- 
pore, near Calcutta. Besides, the Company 
had set up factories at Calicut and Colachel 
on the Malabar coast, and at Balasore, Patna 
and Porto Novo, Danish trading activity on 
the Malabar coast was only 'sporadic', and 
the stations at Patna and Balasore remained 
commercially insignificant except for a brief 
phase. 

The author classifies the goods imported 
into India by the Asiatic Company into she 
main groups; metals, marine stores, muni¬ 
tions, wines and spirits, silver and miscella¬ 
neous, the last forming only a small part of 
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the total value. "Very little was of Danish 
origin”. In the first group, for Lnstance, 
copper came mainly from Sweden, iron from 
Norway and Sweden, lead from England; 
again, in the second group, anchors, timber, 
pitch and tar came from Norway and the 
Baltic countries, canvas, rope and cordage 
from Sweden and Russia. 

The composition of the cargo varied. The 
decline in the relative importance of the 
European cargo (exclusive of silver) in finan¬ 
cing the purchase of Indian goods is, how¬ 
ever, noticeable. This was, no doubt, caused 
partly by the rapid decline in the import of 
munitions after 1780. In India, the chief 
market for munitions was in the Southern 
region, and as the Asiatic Company began to 
concentrate its activities more and more in 
Bengal, the decline set in, and imports of 
munitions were discontinued after 1790. 

Like other European Companies, the Asia¬ 
tic Company had found the proceeds of im¬ 
ports of European produce and manufacture 
inadequate to cover the purchases of goods 
in India, and relied on import of silver and 
loans raised in India to cover the difference. 
The absence of an attractive official channel 
for the remittance of the fortunes acquired 
by the employees of the English East India 
Company had placed at the disposal of pri¬ 
vate traders and trading Companies from 
other European countries a great amount of 
liquid funds for making purchases in India. 
The Asiatic Company sometimes found bor¬ 
rowing from this "Anglo-Indian remittance 
market” a profitable way of financing its 
exports from India, but was never dependent 
on it. Thus while there was even a ten year 
period (1776-1785) in which the Company 
had stopped importing silver, relying exclu¬ 
sively on the remittance market to cover the 
difference between exports and imports, it 
had no difficulty in resuming the import of 
silver adequate to finance about 3/4ths of its 


total purchases in India in the period from 
1788 to 1807. 

Among the items exported from India, 
textiles predominated, accounting for about 
80% of the total value of the cargo in the 
period covered by the book. Other items like 
saltpetre, sugar, pepper, redwood, bamboos 
etc. found place mainly as packing material 
or ballast, though some of these were also 
attractive because of their commercial value. 

The Indian branch of the Asiatic Company’s 
trade was "always its problem child.” The 
"modest profits in trade were swallowed up” 
by the expenses of administration in the settle¬ 
ments as long as this was the responsibility of 
the Company. The finances of the Company 
were considerably improved with the cession 
of the settlements to the Danish Crown after 
1777, but other handicaps remained. The 
Danish settlements produced only a very in¬ 
significant part of their exports from India. 
The trade was dependent on production out¬ 
side the Danish settlements. The textiles pur¬ 
chased on the Coromandel coast were classi¬ 
fied by the Company into South and North 
goods, according to the location of the sup¬ 
plies. Textiles procured from 'the district 
round Tranquebar and those South and West 
of it’ came under the first category, while 
those procured from the areas 'around Madras 
and further north’ came under the second. 
Up to 1782, most of the textile piecegoods 
were South goods bought from Indian mer¬ 
chants, a small part being supplied by the 
English (in or outside the service of the East 
India Company) on the northern part of the 
coast. But with "the interruptidn in produc¬ 
tion and transport” caused by wars in Sou¬ 
thern India, the Indian merchants were no 
longer able to supply the piecegoods, and the 
Asiatic Company gradually came to rely ex¬ 
clusively on the English suppliers in the nor¬ 
thern part of the coast. "The Indian merchants 
appeared for the last time in the contracts for 
cloth in 1785-1786, and until the Asiatic Com¬ 
pany abandoned its activities on the Coroman- 
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del coast, the servants of the English Company 
were the sole suppliers of north coast cloths”. 
The continuity of trade on this basis was 
dependent on the effectiveness of the mea¬ 
sures taken by the English Company to curb 
the private trading activities of its employees. 
With the tightening up of the English Com¬ 
pany’s internal administration, the Asiatic 
Company began to feel the pinch, and its 
ships had to be filled up with other types of 
cargo for want of piecegoods. 

The Asiatic Company’s activities began to 
be increasingly concentrated in Bengal, which 
in the early part of the period came second 
to Coromandel in importance. The movement 
had begun even before the switch from Tran- 
quebar to Madras on the Coromandel coast. 
The concentration was, however, completed 
between 179.> and 1801, when 94% of the 
imported cargo was unloaded at Serampore, 
.and 92'% of the Indian cargo originated in 
Bengal. 

In Bengal, the Asiatic company was not 
completely dependent on the English sup¬ 
pliers as it had become in Coromandel. The 
European element in the supply side was 
probably indispensable when remittance capi¬ 
tal provided the finance as the Indian mer¬ 
chants could not accept bills drawn on 
Europe. But the Asiatic Company had stopped 
the import of silver altogether only for a 
period of ten years, and even though the 
climax of financing through remittance capi¬ 
tal was reached after the resumption of im¬ 
port of silver, the bullion imports provided 
some room for manoeuvre. In the period of 
the Revolutionary War about 75% of the 
goods were being purchased from Indian 
suppliers. It is not quite clear whether all the 
Indian merchants mentioned were really in¬ 
dependent traders or mere agents or benmn- 
dars of Anglo-Indian principals, though the 
fact that Indian suppliers were willing to 
accept interest-free instalment payment in 


India rather th^in bills on Europe suggests 
Indian enterprise. 

The decline of the Asiatic Company in 
Bengal started with the increasing difficulty 
of selling the imported goods. Though the 
European cargo was auctioned at Serampore, 
they were re-exported, the main destination 
being Calcutta. The change in the policy of 
the linglish Company in regard to private 
British trade made it "unnecessary to main¬ 
tain European enclaves” in British India for 
importing European goods. The factors of 
the Asiatic Company could feel "how a net 
of customs charges and malice” was tighten¬ 
ing around the auctions at Serampore. The 
final blow was the decline in the European 
market for Indian textiles. In this sense it 
was the trade that undermined the finances 
of the Asiatic Company. The Company now 
"paid dearly for its concentration” on a 
single product. It had to seek new products 
from other sources and its India trade be¬ 
came insignificant. 

Financially, the India trade had always 
been a source of trouble to the Asiatic Com¬ 
pany. "Only during wars in Europe and in 
India would the Company’s India trade pay 
and even war conditions did not ensure profit¬ 
ability in the long run”. The Asiatic Com¬ 
pany had been able to expand its scale of 
operations in India due to the conflict be¬ 
tween the English Company and private 
British and Anglo-Indian commercial inter¬ 
ests. The resolution of this conflict and the 
growth of British India were, in the final ana¬ 
lysis, the decisive factors in the eclipse of the 
Asiatic Company from India, for these ruled 
out the possibility of reorganizing its India 
trade on a new viable basis. 

The story of private trade is quite differ¬ 
ent. The trade of the Asiatic Company pro¬ 
fited by the availability of remittance capital 
but could do without this mode of financing 
whenever necessary. Remittance capital was, 
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however, the foundation on which private 
India trade under the Danish flag rested. The 
author has made a distinction between direct 
and return trade expeditions, the former 
starting from Indian shores, the latter origi¬ 
nating in and returning to Copenhagen. The 
direct expeditions almost always represented 
Anglo-Indian capital and enterprise, with a 
thin cover of Danish nationality in the form 
of the Danish flag, Danish officers of the 
ships (who had sometimes acquired Danish 
citizenship just to satisfy the requirements) 
and necessary shipping documents. The 
Danish service was useful not only because 
the expedition could thus steer clear of any 
infringement of the East India Company’s 
rights, but also because Denmark maintained 
a position of neutrality during European wars 
which made ships under the Danish flag a 
safe vehicle for trade and remittance. 

The capital and enterprise of the return 
expeditions was more varied in its composi¬ 
tion, but close association with British and 
Anglo-Indian interests was essential. The 
ships of the return expeditions were fitted 
out by traders or trading firms in Copeir 
hagen, but there was f requently a substantial 
element of non-Danish collaboration. The 
Danish role in the return expeditions was 
often nothing more than that of an agent for 
the British and Anglo-Indian interests in the 
background. 

The return expeditions sometimes func¬ 
tioned primarily as agencies for carrying 
freight offered by Anglo-Indian interests, 
the cargo being consigned to Copenhagen 
firms or to the owners of the ships in Copen¬ 
hagen. The return expeditions also obtained 
capital in the remittance market against bills 
drawn on Europe. TTie suppliers of capital in 
this market preferred to lend against bot¬ 
tomry bonds on the security of ship and 
cargo. Where Danish participation was real 
(i.e., not merely a cover of Danish nationa¬ 
lity to hide the British or Anglo-Indian ori¬ 


gin of the undertaking), the help of European 
and Anglo-Indian interests had to be sought 
to buy Indian goods. 

The total value of "Anglo-Indian capital 
and goods transported to Europe aboard ships 
under the Danish flag” in the entire period 
has been estimated at 55 million Current 
Rupees. There were other channels for 
Anglo-Indian remittance and trade. But the 
Danish channel was, “except for a brief 
break in 1801-1802, in constant use 
throughout the first fifty years after 1757”, 
while other channels "ceased to function 
from time to time”. The channel was, doubt¬ 
less, useful to the Anglo-Indian, but what 
was the gain reaped by Danish nationals? 
The direct gains took the form of freight 
receipts, various commissions, trading profits, 
and the fees paid to the State (in which the 
Asiatic Company had also a share) by all 
private expeditions under the Danish flag. 
The secondary gains comprised the genera¬ 
tion of income in activities sustained by the 
use of this channel. The greatest beneficiaries 
was a small group of Copenhagen traders 
who could persuade the Danish Government 
to adopt whatever measures it considered 
necessary to maintain this lucrative business. 
In the summer of 1782 the Danish Govern¬ 
ment came to the rescue of the Copenhagen 
firms by extending loans on a liberal scale, 
thus restoring their credit in the European 
capitals which had become reluctant to accept 
Danish bills. The Copenhagen firms succeed¬ 
ed in persuading their Government to pass an 
ordinance in 1787 establishing priority of 
bottomry bonds aiirong the creditors’ claims 
(which brought the Danish law in line with 
that in other European countries) to counter¬ 
act the damage caused to the entire Danish 
credit in India by the failure of an important 
Copenhagen figure to discharge bis debt. 

The Danish Government was well aw||e 
that the extent of Danish participation 
frequently nominal and "thaf mer^tstnt 
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*^houses in Copenhagen were often no more 
than agents of the foreign investors”. But 
it was "a principle in Denmark’s trading 
system to encourage and extend the East 
Indian trade by every means, and thus en¬ 
courage not only the traders of the country, 
but also to draw foreign capital into the 
Danish East India trade, as much as might 
be possible”. The East India trade was valued 
because "without risking much of the coun¬ 
try's resources in this trade, (it) makes 
Copenhagen one of the most considerable 
markets for East Indian goods, where most 
of the buying and selling is on foreign ac¬ 
count, of which the certain profits fall to the 
State and Danish subjects, besides the several 
receipts that always naturally flow from such 
transit trade”. The transit trade was main¬ 
tained by the Government requirement that 
ships under the Danish flag, irrespective of 
their real nationality, should discharge and 
sell their cargo at Copenhagen. But this 
traditional policy of the Government was 
altered in response to the demand of the 
Copenhagen traders during the Revolutionary 
War as the entire private Danish Asiatic 
trade was threatened by imports through 
Hamburg. 

The continuation of private trade under 
the Danish flag, however, depended on the 
conflict between the East India Company and 
the private British and Anglo-Indian com¬ 
mercial interests rather than on the conces¬ 
sions which could be granted by the Danish 
Government. With the-opening of private 
shipping between India and Britain, and the 
amendment of British customs legislation in 
the closing years of the eighteenth century, 
"the entire basis for clandestine British and 
Anglo-Indian trade was removed”, and the 
foundation laid for realising "Dundas great 
plan pf leading India’s exports to Europe 
into the Thames”. Though clandestine British 
,^|nd Anglo-Indian trade had again come to 
the fore later for a short while due to a stiffer 
British policy towards private shipping, the 


end was in sight. While the Asiatic Com¬ 
pany’s trade had undermined its finances, it 
was the drying up of finance that was prima¬ 
rily responsible for the "galloping decline” 
of private India trade under the Danish flag. 

This bare summary fails to do justice to a 
very painstaking detective effort which seeks 
to penetrate the camouflage of the Danish flag 
for each expedition. The "unmaskings”, as 
is obvious from the nature of the case, have 
often to rely on 'circumstantial evidence’, but 
they are convincing. The author has offered 
a huge mass of evidence in support of his 
main theses that "important aspects of the 
Asiatic Company’s Indian trade can be inter¬ 
preted only in the light of special Anglo- 
Indian market conditions” and that "fluctua¬ 
tions in private India trade must be mainly 
explained as consequences of developments 
within” the "internal conflict of interest be¬ 
tween the East India G>mpany and the pri¬ 
vate financial activity of that Company’s 
servants and the growing English and Anglo- 
Indian free trade interests” on which, "in all 
essentials”, it was based. To one, who, like 
the reviewer, would receive his initiation into 
the mysteries of eighteenth century trade 
through this book, the wealth of detail — in 
the accounts of fortunes made and lost by 
Copenhagen traders and employees of the 
Asiatic Company, of the feverish, speculative 
activity during the climax of remittance 
financing, of 'the booms and bursts' in the 
Copenhagen market, the frantic bids to pre¬ 
serve access to the remittance market in order 
to maintain private India trade — would in¬ 
deed be fascinating. The reviewer, however, 
feels that the wealth of information could 
have been utilized to throw some more light, 
or at least, risk some conjectures, on two 
related problems — the division of risks and 
spoils between the British and Anglo-Indians 
on the one hand, and the Danes on the other, 
and the relative profitability of the alterna¬ 
tive channels of remittance and illicit trade 
from India. The structure of the remittance 
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market can best be described as being marked 
by competition among the few on both sides, 
without any evidence of collusive behaviour. 
The sensitivity of the supply side to any 
change in the underlying conditions is strik¬ 
ing. There was probably an equilibrating 
process at work^ but the system was subject 
to so many shocks that it is difficult to say 
how far the actual rates of profitability moved 
in step. One also forms the impression that 
the suppliers had, on the whole, much grea¬ 
ter staying power which they used to full 
advantage. The dependence of private Danish 
trade on Anglo-Indian suppliers was also a 
lever effectively employed to squeeze the mar¬ 
gin of Danish participants. 


In an appendix, the author has presented 
certain estimates of gross and net profit of 
the Asiatic Company’s 'return cargo’ based 
on the results of auctions in Copenhagen. 
The estimates, as the author himself concedes, 
must be taken with some reserve. He has in 
mind the hardly justifiable method of calcu¬ 
lating the transport and allied costs at a flat 
rate of 25% of the purchase price, irrespec¬ 
tive of the value of the cargo. The sepa¬ 
rate calculation of the profitability of the 
return cargo is a dubious prcKedure. The 
basic limitation is, however, absence of infor¬ 
mation about the accounting methods of the 
Asiatic Company which precludes any defi¬ 
nite statement about profit rates. 



SOME ASPECTS OF ECONOMIC LIFE IN 
PRE-MUTINY OUDH 

Dr. a. Mukherjf.e 
{y'lSVtt-Bharati UmrersHy, Santiniketafi') 


Agriculture : 

The country was predominantly agricultural. 
The soil was fertile, and water available in 
almost all quarters for irrigation from the 
rivers and rivulets that coursed through the 
country from the Himalayas towards the 
Ganges. The peasantry understood tillage 
well and was capable of hard work. In fact, 
there was hardly an acre of land unfit for 
good cultivatioi;. Rut the state of agriculture 
was not as it snould have been under these 
conditions*' The principal crops raised in 
Oudh were rice, wheat, gram, pulses, oil¬ 
seeds, maize, millets, barley, poppy, sugar¬ 
cane and cotton but the yield per acre of 
each had greatly diminished,* the decline 
having commenced from Nawab Asaf-ud- 
Doula’s reign (1775-1797). Under Shuja-ud- 
Doula Oudh was a surplus province in regard 
to agricultural production wearing an aspect 
of affluence beyond what prevailed in 
Bengal.During the famine of 1770 Oudh 
supplied huge quantities of grain to the 
Company’s Government in Bengal enabling 
it to carry on.® The fall in the volume of 
agricultural production, a subsequent event 
in the annals of rural Oudh, is accounted for 
not only by "the ill-contrived and worse 
administered revenue system” of the country 
under Shuja-ud-Doula’s successors but also 
by the .diminution of its annual supply of 
rainfall — the result of ruthless destruction 
of the north-western forests without any 
thought to artificial planting.^ 

A striking feature of the agrarian life in 


Oudh was that caste-prejudice determined 
cultivation of crops. What is implied is that 
certain crops could be raised by certain castes 
only. The Caste Hindu agriculturists did not 
cultivate poppy which engaged solely such 
low castes as Kocris, Kachis or Mnrais. The 
result was localisation of poppy-cultivation 
in the neighbourhood of Fyzabad where such 
castes were in a majority. Generally speaking, 
vast areas of land were under poppy-cultiva¬ 
tion on the left bank of the Gomati but on 
the right bank only a bigha or two were 
sown with poppy in each village. The pro¬ 
duce was partly consumed on the spot but 
chiefly .sent to Lucknow, Fyzabad and Benares 
by retailers on bullocks in April and May, 
and on boats in June and July, though there 
was always the risk of its being plundered.” 
For similar reasons potato-cultivation was not 
common in Oudh. It was grown only in the 
vicinity of Kanpur, Lucknow and Fyzabad 
by a few Kanjars for their own consumption 
and also for sale in the nearest British Can¬ 
tonments. In the interior of Oudh potato and 
turnip were either unknown or, where known, 
their use was prohibited by the caste-preju¬ 
dice of the people, particularly of the Brah¬ 
mins and the Bachgoti Rajput zamindars.® 

Sugar cane was grown in small patches 
here and there between the river Sai and the 
Ganges but sugar was not manufactured in 
the south-western part of the country. Some 
amount of sugar was made at Rampur near 
Madanpur and at some other places near 
Fyzabad in the eastern districts of Oudh.^ 
Cotton fields were a fjtmiliar sight every* 
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where in Oudh and the crop was abundantly 
grown on the highlands along the Sai. Oudh 
cotton was worked up chiefly at Tanda, only 
a fraction of it being sent to the manufac¬ 
tories of Mau. Cleaned cotton sold at 
Rs, 10/- or Rs. 12/- per maund at Salon, 
and at Rs. 11/-, Rs. 12/- or Rs. 13/- per 
maund at Banswara. It appears that the bulk 
of raw cotton grown in Oudh in the early 
years of the 19th century was short of its 
rec|uirements and this was why "huge quan¬ 
tity of cotton was brought on men’s heads 
from the westward through the Cantonment 
of Sultanpur” three quarters of which came 
from Bundelkhand and the Doab,” The 
Deccan cotton seems not to have formed an 
article of import to Oudh. The cotton sent 
from Jalaun, Hydernagar, Amravati, Nagpur 
and some other places in the Deccan to the 
Company’s dominions only passed through 
Oudh paying a duty of 5 per cent to the 
Nawab "on the fixed valuation of six rupees 
per maund of ninctysix sicca weight to the 
seer' 

The agricultural implements were crude 
and simple. They and the prices at which 
they were available in the thirties of the 
19th century are given below : 

Implements 
A plough 

An iron plough-share 
A narrow hoe 
A broad lioe 
A plank for smoothening 
the ground 

A yoke for the plough 
A leathern bag for drawing 
water 

A rope 25 or 30 cubits in 
length for drawing water 
from well 
A basket made of split bamboos 

for raising water from tanks 2 pices 

Unlike in some other parts of India in those 


days the peasantry in Oudh was not prejudi¬ 
ced against introduction and use of new agri¬ 
cultural implements but what prevented the 
use of such implements was their high pri¬ 
ces.*" As for manuring the fields the agricul¬ 
turists of Oudh had no knowledge of deep 
ploughing and scientific compost. The usual 
practice was to manure the fields in the month 
of June with horse or cow-dung and with the 
refuge of village households. But fields in¬ 
tended for wheat, barley and rice were 
manured in the same manner in November 
also. Familiar with the advantages accruing 
from the rotation of crops the tillers of the 
soil practised two rotations — one for high 
lands and another for low lands. High lands 
were cultivated with barley or wheat from 
the middle of October to the end of March 
and were allowed to remain fallow till the 
end of June when they were sown with Kodo 
and Arhar. These were harvested in March, 
fields lying fallow from then to the middle 
of October, to be re-sown with barley or 
wheat. For low lands the rotation practised 
was as follows : 

(a) rice from the middle of June to the 
end of September; 

(b) gram or linseed from the end of 
September to the end of March; 

(c) fallow from then to the middle of 
June, and rice again.^* 

As regards rice-cultivation both the methods 
— transplantation and broadcasting — were 
in use. 

The Siul, Dhak (Palas) and other forests 
on which the villagers depended so much 
for grazing their horned cattle had been 
felled in order to meet the demand for fuel. 
The supply of fodder bad diminshed and the 
country’s livestock had degenerated physi¬ 
cally and numerically. In the south-western 
districts of Oudh the population increased 


Prices 
2 annas 
8 „ 

8 „ 
Re. 1/. 

2 annas 


Rs. 1/8/- 
12 annas 
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nearly ten times roughly between the years 
1780 and 1830 but persons who once owned 
one hundred oxen and fifty buffaloes had 
alx>ut the year 1837 only four or five. The 
almost universal practice of seizing and car¬ 
rying off cattle when their owners became 
defaulters of revenue was also responsible 
for this. The result was a sharp fall in the 
production of Ghee, the price of which rose 
up from 20 sceis a rupee to l.\ seers.’" More¬ 
over, oxen and buffaloes in Oudh were "the 
only animals employed in agricultural lab¬ 
our”. Their numerical deficiency caused hard¬ 
ship to the agricultural families and it was 
not lunisual to see at the time of irrigation 
men and women working at the well-rope 
instead of cattle. It was only along the river 
Sai and near Fyzabad that there was some 
supply of fodder and the state of livestock 
there was better than in other districts. 
Possibly the bullocks reared in this part of 
^he country were exported, among other 
places to -Jaunpur where they sold at from 
Rs. 10/- to Rs. 20/- a pair. Buyers of bullocks 
came to Oudh from Bundelkhand also. The 
Oudhians reared more female buffaloes than 
male ones for the sake of milk. During the 
period from December to June when grass 
was scarce in parched fields they were fed 
with cotton seeds softened in cold water — 
a nutritious and milk-giving article of 
fodder.’^ Sheep and goats were bred in large 
numbers to cater to the needs of the surround¬ 
ing provinces.’* 

Indastrial Prodnetion: ... 

The industries were on small scales and 
the principal manufactures were salt, soda, 
glass, glass-bracelets,’" cotton-cloths, blan¬ 
kets, dyes, paper, opium, saltpetre, gun¬ 
powder and arms. Salt, soda and saltpetre 
were abundant in the country’s soil. 

Salt was manufactured either by evapo¬ 
rating the water taken from saline wells 
numerous on the bank of the river Sai or by 
"lixiviation of earth containing both salt and 


saltpetre, and subsequent separation of these 
two ingredients”. Ateha, Behta and Pratap- 
garh were the chief salt manufacturing 
centres, where the Nunias paid an annual 
sum of Rs. 50/- to the zamindars for saline 
wells dug by them. Salt of inferior quality 
(i.e., salt containing moisture) was purchased 
only for the sheep at the rate of 3 maunds 
a rupee while that of superior variety was 
sold on the S}X)t at 2 maunds a rupee. Salt 
of very fine quality when brought to Sultan- 
pur fetched a value of one rupee a maund, 
whence it was carried off by merchants to 
Naiya Gunj Chinhat (8 miles east of 
Lucknow), the principal salt market of those 
days.’” 

Coarser variety of cotton cloth used by 
the p<X)r was woven in almost every village 
but those of very fine texture were manufac¬ 
tured at Tancia and Jayis. At Jayis were 
manufactured very fine pieces of cloth for 
turbans costing Rs. 18/- a piece which were 
marketted chiefly to Lucknow. Rac Bareli, 
once noted for its Adhota (the same as 
Adhati in Bengal) was in decay and had lost 
much of its pristine pre-eminence in this 
respect. Blankets of grey and black colour 
and of coarse texture were made by the 
shepherd.s in all parts of the country and 
were worn "by all castes even by Brahmins 
when at their meals”.” Generally a blanket 
measuring 8'-4" in length and about 6' in 
breadth was available at 10 or 12 annas.’” 

Dyeing was a thriving art and was prac¬ 
tised at all large towns but the best dyers 
between Kanauj and Gorakhpur dwelt at 
Shahzadpur noted for brilliance and durabi¬ 
lity of its dyes. Huge quantities of cotton 
cloth came from far off places to Shahzad¬ 
pur for dyeing.'” 

Paper was manufactured at Bahraich and 
I-ucknow but the product was much inferior 
to that imported from Kalpi.’”” Glass brace- 
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lets and bottles were made in the western 
part of the country where soda was in 
plenty.’*’" Soda was collected "by scraping off 
the white efflorescence known by its alkaline 
taste" formed on the surface of the soil and 
"by subsequent lixiviation, decantation and 
evaporation”.**" Soap was manufactured from 
a special kind of soil called Reha in Oudh 
(Saji Mati in Bengal) "by the addition of 
lime, fat and linseed oil... 

Indigo of inferior quality was manufac¬ 
tured on a small scale near the British fron¬ 
tier and was commercially called "Oudh 
Indigo”. Absence of Indigo Planters in the 
country’s interior was a striking feature. At 
Sathini, five miles north-west of Daundia- 
khera, an Indigo factory had been erected by 
an Huropean planter but fifteen years of toil 
could not make it a flourishing concern and 
it was abandoned.**" 

Opium manufactured in Oudh was a poten¬ 
tial source of public revenue but the product 
was of an inferior quality having been "thin, 
dark-coloured, fermented and not unfre- 
quently adulterated”.*** This was because 
methods of poppy-cultivation and opium- 
manufacture were in the hands of the un¬ 
enlightened common gardeners of Oudh. As 
opium-eaters were as common in Lucknow 
as in China,**■* a considerable part of Oudh 
opium must have been locally consumed but 
what remained was procured by the agencies 
established along the Oudh frontier by the 
Government of India.®® 

Saltpetre had an extensive market in Oudh 
throughout the period under review, and the 
trade was so lucrative that in the days of 
Shuja-ud-Doula American traders clandes¬ 
tinely dealt in it having trespassed into his 
territories.**® It was required in huge quanti¬ 
ties by the Government for coercing the re¬ 
fractory zamindars and by die zamindars to 
defy the Government. TTie principal manu¬ 


facturing centres of the same were at 
Banswara, Salon, Pratapgarh and Banaudha 
where it was farmed by Ijaradars who having 
stationed their agents there procured it at a 
fixed price. The article thus obtained at all 
seasons of the year was sent to Lucknow 
where it was used for making gunpowder. 
Agai (a place near Pratapgarh) was also a 
seat of saltpetre-manufacture but it was not 
farmed there, and was sold by the Nuniyas 
direct to the local zamindars in the form of 
Sora at Rs. 2/- or Rs. 3/- a maund. Having 
refined this article the zamindars employed 
"it in the local manufacture of gunpowder 
solely, none being sent to Lucknow”.®^ 

As a result of long continued misrule and 
anarchy in Oudh arms of all descriptions were 
much in demand for protection of life and 
property. Manufacture of matchlocks, blun¬ 
derbusses, swords, spears, bows and arrows 
gave employment to many and the chief seats 
of manufacture were Alipur, Dobhiyar, 
Pithla Marsan, Rae-Bareli and Lucknow. 
Manufacture of firearms, cannon, muskets, 
bayonets, and shells by the Government 
seems to have been stopped in Oudh about 
1849 A.D. which then formed items of export 
from the British territories.**’® But this was 
not the case in Oudh under Shuja-ud-Doula. 
His Ordnance factory at Fyzabad produced 
very fine pieces of cannon and field-carriages 
particularly after the battle of Buxar when 
at least for some time he had directed his re¬ 
sources towards increasing his military 
strength.®" It may be mentioned here that the 
Engineer of the Ordnance factory at Fyzabad 
was a Frenchman with two * Bengali gun- 
manufacturers who had "the direction in 
casting his guns” and who were considered 
more efficient than the local artificers.®® 
Another industry which has not been evi¬ 
denced but which in all probability existed 
is the manufacture of ice for the local people 
and the Europeans in Oudh to whom, as 
Hodges pointed out, the dust and heat in the 
dry season were intolerable/® 
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i9^e and Currency: 

The country’s inland trade was subject to 
various impediments such as want of unifor¬ 
mity in weights and measures, diversity of 
coins and their debasement, absence of good 
roads and bridges, and insecure state of the 
^vetways. 


Copper coin called Madbushahi Pice 
weighing 270 grains was the unit of weight 
throughout Oudh. There were two weights — 
Pakka and Kachcha. The Pakka seer weighed 
64 standard Madhushahi Pices while the 
Kachcha varied in weight from 19 to 40 
pices in different parts of the country and 
was useless "except as a means of cheating 
foreigners such as Europeans and the Musal- 
man Sipahis of the King”.“‘ I^etween Salon 
and Manikpur the only weight in use in the 
thirties of the .19th century had its seer equi¬ 
valent to 56 Madhushahi Pices. Another con- 
i'jpmitant evil was that the dealers used one 
Sveight when purchasing from the producers 
and another while selling to the consumers.''^ 


As for silver coins, a great variety of them 
were current in Oudh in the late 18th century. 
They were Lucknow, Fyzabad, Malihabad, 
Dariabad, Kora, Farrukhabad, Etawa, Bareli, 
Bungalow, Recavi, Hawely and Waziti Siccas 
sharply differing from one another in their 
intrinsic value.^® This was because coinage 
of money was not the exclusive business of 
the Government. There were several mints in 
the country which were farmed by the Go¬ 
vernment at exorbitant rafees. Re-farming of 
mints was also the practice. In the days of 
»Asaf-ud-Doula Lucknow mint was in farm to 
fBhawani Singh at Rs. 22000/- who had re¬ 
farmed it to another person at Rs. 8000/- who 
again had sub-let it to a person for a further 
emolument of Rs. 8000/-. The farmer of the 
mint at Kora had re-farmed it at the most 
exorbitant rate causing much debasement of 
the coins.’“‘ The multiplicity of coins varying 
in their silver contents had given rise to a 
class of professionals called shroffs or money 


changers who earned large sums "by their 
knowledge of the exchange which in India 
is in a state of .constant fluctuation to the 
great injury of the poor and the industrious” 
(Hodges, p. 103). But the rate of exchange 
was fixed not so much by the intrinsic value 
of each variety of coins but by its being the 
currency of any particular place; as for exam¬ 
ple, Farrukhabad Rupee when in Lucknow 
was considered nearly 2 per cent worse than 
the Lucknow Sicca but the same when in 
Farrukhabad was adjudged 2 per cent better 
than the Lucknow currcnt 7 . At Fitawa it fell 
to its old standard and the local coinage "rose 
in value over the Oudh Sicca”.Some change 
is noticeable in this respect in the early 19th 
century when we find only four varieties of 
silver coins in circulation in Oudh, namely, 
the Lucknow Sicca, the Company's Sicca, the 
I’arrukhabad Sicca and the Shershahi Rupee. 
In point of silver contents the Lucknow Sicca 
was slightly superior to the Company’s Sicca 
but "A pice worse than the Farrukhabad 
rupee... .”. The Shershahi rupee (coined at 
Fyzabad) was considered one pice inferior 
to the Company’s ruj>ec. All coins when 
lighter than their standard weight and all 
rupees of previous reigns even when of full 
weight bore discount. Thus, King Ghazi-ud- 
Din Haider’s (1814-1827) Sicca passed at a 
discount of 7 Damries and that coined in 
Saadat Ali Khan's regime (1798-1814) at a 
discount of 6 Darns'^®" in tire thirties of the 
19th century.'** 

Transpoit: 

In a country like Oudh intersected by 
rivers, torrents and ravines there were neither 
metalled roads nor an adequate number of 
bridges. The only one in existence linking 
Lucknow and Kanpur was a military road 
"so awfully bad” that travellers moving in 
carriages were "most uncomfortably shaken” 
and covered with dust.'^ Across the river Sai 
there was not a single bridge. There were 
only two bridges in Oudh in the early 19th 
century — one at Mohaun on the Lucknow- 
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Kanpur Road and another south of Tanda. 
A third bridge was under reconstruction 
across the river Tons at Shah Gun; by the 
l(x:al zamindar for his personal convenience.®'* 
The paucity of means of communication was 
a result of the Government’s apathy towards 
promotion of trade and works of public 
utility which had been left solely to private 
enterprise.®** 

The Ganges, the Gqgra, the Sai and the 
Gomati were all navigable "throughout their 
respective courses within the Oudh terri¬ 
tory’’*", but owing to turbulence of the zamin- 
dars and unauthorized taxes levied by them 
on merchant boats plying the rivers (in direct 
violation of the treaty of 1788), the last three 
had been abandoned as means of transport. 
Even on the Ganges few boatmen frequented 
the Oudh bank for fear of being plundered. 
Hackeries were therefore the dependable 
means of transport specially in Banswara and 
Sultanpur districts. But where they were not 
available as in Salon and at places inland 
from Medini Gunj, commercial traffic was 
not carried farther than 8 miles and every¬ 
thing was conveyed on bullocks and buffaloes. 
Articles imported from Benares were not sent 
direct to Lucknow but through "the safer 
though circuitous route of Allahabad and 
Kanpur’’.** The obstacles thus put to the 
country’s internal trade had led to the decay 
of almost all useful arts and crafts "except 
the indispensable occupations of the agricul¬ 
turist and weaver’’ and the plough outnum¬ 
bered the loom in proportion of a hundred 
to one.*® 

Banking: 

Although there was not an efficient system 
of Police and crimes were often committed 
with impunity, there seems to have been 
not much outflow of capital from the 
country.*® It is true that Rae Bareli had 
about A.D. 1837 only three or four bankers 
with a capital not exceeding Rs. 20,000/-; 
others having migrated to such safer places 


as Lucknow, Kanpur^ Farrukhabad and 
Benares; but in other districts the number of 
bankers was not small. In the district of 
Banswara there were nearly two hundred 
bankers possessed of large capitals, and in 
Fyzabad district each village had a banker. 
At Medini Gunj in the southern part of Oudh. 
dwelt some of the wealthiest and most enter- 
prizing banker-cum-merchants who had their 
agents at Calcutta, Mirzapur 'and other com¬ 
mercial towns. The Oudh bankers were also 
dealers in cotton, cloth, and grain. They 
financed trade as well as employed their 
capital in advancing loans to the needy zamin- 
dars.** The noticeable thing about Banking 
in Oudh was participation by the Brahmins 
who had been able to relax their caste rules 
regarding choice of professions to some ex¬ 
tent. There were money-lenders, merchants 
and cultivators**“ among the Brahmins in 
Oudh, but the Rajputs were precluded "by the 
rules of their caste from touching scales and 
weights’’.*® 

Trade and Commerce 

Apart from the daily sale and purchase of 
commodities in every town and large village, 
and movement of the itinerant merchants 
from place to place with bullocks laden with 
grain, salt and jaggery, fairs connected or 
unconnected with religious festivals drew a 
large number of traders both indigenous and 
foreign from Nepal, Gorakhpur, Azamgarh, 
Jaunpur and Bundelkhand. The merchants 
from outside Oudh came in bodies of 250 or 
300 well-armed men and did not enter the 
territory until they crossed the Ganges at 
Surajpuri*® 

The articles imported into Oudh were 
matchlocks from Lahore, swords from Guja¬ 
rat, Jodhpur and Sirohi, shields from Sylhet, 
horn-bows from the Doab, reeds from Cal¬ 
cutta, iron, lead, copper and brass from 
Sagaur, Nepal and Kumaup, Steeds much 
superior to the local breed came from the 
Punjab, Kabul and Bukhara, and ponies from 



sub-Himalayan region. Elephants were 
brought from Nepal, Tripura and Chittagong 
and Hariana bullocks from the Punjab. A 
few luxuries such as shawls frorh Kashmir 
and the Punjab, silks, satins and broad cloth 
from Mau, Benares and Britain, corals and 
pearls from Calcutta and Bundelkhand, guns 
' and watches from England, and rock-salt 
from the Punjab (preferred by the Brahmins 


to the common salt for fear of losing their 
caste) constituted important items of im¬ 
port." Some other articles like betelnut, 
nutmegs, tobacco, tea, medicines, cutlery, 
clocks and large looking glasses were in 
demand. Whether these too were imported 
is not known, tliough evidence of an attempt 
to smuggle them from Bengal in 1768 is 
available.** 
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THE REGISTRAR IN THE EARLY 
BRITISH JUDICIARY OF BENGAL 


Phanindra Nath Banerjhi-: 
{jaipuria CoHe^e^ Calcutkt) 


"Necessity coinpelled us to form some 
establishment of justice; we chose the best 
we could. ..." — wrote Warren Hastings to 
Josias Dupre on 6 January 1773.' The estab¬ 
lishment of British political authority in 
Bengal was inextricably associated with the 
question of law and order. So the British had 
to work for a judicial system on the British 
pattern so as to suit their administrative 
needs. 'I'he prexess, thus started, saw the 
emergence of new elements and personnel 
like the Registrar in the judiciary of this 
country. 

The first Judicial Scheme of the Company 
on 15 August 1772 introduced the system of 
transmission of abstract registers by the 
judges of different Courts in Bengal. The 
system was maintained in practice, but 
nothing was done to appoint any special 
officer for the purpose. 

The need of such an officer, however, 
found clear expression in an Act of Parlia¬ 
ment passed in 1781. This Act was entitled 
"an Act for establishing certain Regulations 
for the better management of the affairs of 
the East India Company as relates to the ad¬ 
ministration of justice in Bengal". The 11th 
clause of the Act laid down that the names 
of all Indians who, as employees of the East 
Company, were under the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court, were to be entered in books 
alphabetically disposed, distinguishing each 
district or districts in which they were 
employed. 


An officer was obviously needed to take 
charge of the registers of persons mentioned 
in the above Act. This had been felt earlier by 
impey, the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, who proposed several regulalions 
which received the assent of the Governor- 
General atid Council on 3 November 1780.' 
These regulations were subsequently incor¬ 
porated with additions and amendments into 
a revised code adopted by the Governor- 
General and Council on 5 July 1781. In ac¬ 
cordance with this code, a Registrar was 
appointed to each of the Provincial Courts. 
It was the Registrar’s duty to summon all 
persons noted by the Act of Parliament and 
take down their names, residence and em¬ 
ployment. He was to preserve two books for 
the purpose. This act of registration was 
thus to check the delinquencies of the Com¬ 
pany’s servants and of others who obstructed 
the flow of justice. The Registrar was also 
assigned an active role in the judicial proce¬ 
dure. In case of appeal from the Provincial 
Courts the judges of these Courts were to 
send copies of all proceedings, rules etc., duly 
attested by the Registrar or clerk of the 
Court, to the Setdaf Dewani 'Adalat. When 
a Decree had been passed in a cause in the 
Provincial Dewani Adalat, copies of papers 
concerning the cause were to be sent to the 
Sadat Dewani Adalat only after an endorse¬ 
ment of the same by the Registrar. Any rule 
of practice, framed by the Sadat Dewani 
Adalat^ also was to be transmitted to the 
Supreme Council witnessed by the Judge and 
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^signed by the Registrar of the G>urt con¬ 
cerned. In the absence of the Judge of the 
Sadar Dewani Adalat, the Registrar was em¬ 
powered to make reasonable adjustments. 
The Registrar was to be appointed by the 
Judge of the Sadar Dewani Adalat only with 
^.the assent of the Governor-General and 
Council. The Registrar of the Sadar Dewani 
Adalat was empowered also to swear and 
examine the witnesses, take their depositions 
in writing and procure the same, to be signed 
by the respective witnesses and attest the 
same by his signature. The first Registrar to 
the Sadar Dewani Adalat was William 
Johnson. He w'as appointed to the post in 
the Supreme Court with a salary of Sicca 
Rs. 1000/- per month. 

The office of the Registrar w'^as thus in¬ 
troduced in the judiciary of Bengal. The 
Governor-General’s Minute on 2 March 1784 
.further clarified his duties.' The 3rd clause 
rlaid down .,that the Registrar was to prepare 
a book containing copies of letters, appli¬ 
cations etc, in the Sadar Dewani Adalat. The 
4th clause enumerated that he was to report 
to the Sadar Dewani Adalat monthly the 
receipt of abstract registers of the proceed¬ 
ings in mofussil Courts. According to the 3th 
clause, he was to report to the Sadar Dewani 
Adalat all causes of appeal. The 8th clause 
laid down that the Registrar was to report 
to the Sadar Dewani Adalat all the proceed¬ 
ings of mofussil Dewani Courts together with 
an abstract of the same against the Zemin¬ 
dars, Talukdass, Chowdrfes or landholders 
for contempt. The 9th clause directed the 
, Registrar to record all additional regulations, 
^orders or rules framed or approved by the 
^ Sadar Dewani Adalat and to transmit the 
same in cases concerning the mofussil Courts. 
According to the 13th clause, he was also to 
receive the deposits. The l4th clause laid 
down that be was to maintain an account of 
all sums of money, received from mofussil 
Dewani Courts or Sadar Dewani Adalat, on 
account of deposits and place the same every 


six months before the Governor-General-in- 
Council. According to the 15th clause, he 
was to make the report, directed to be made 
previously by the Judge of the Sadar Dewani 
Adalat. 

The Judicial Scheme of 27 June, 1787 con¬ 
tained elaborate provisions on the institution 
of Registrar. The Registrar, like other Indian 
Officers in the Courts, was to take the follow¬ 
ing oath in open Court before the Judge; "1 
will truly and faithfully perform the office 
of Registrar of this Court, according to the 
best of my knowledge and ability and I will 
not receive, directly or indirectly, any present 
or Nuzzer, either in money or in effects of 
any kind, from any party in my cause or from 
any person whatsoever on account of any suit 
to be instituted.. . The Registrar was to 
assist the Judge in every mofussil Dewani 
Court by translating into Persian all the 
papers which the Judge required. The Judge 
was authorised to empower the Registrar to 
hear and receive evidence in any cause and to 
pass sentence in causes where the value con¬ 
tested did not exceed the sum of Rs. 200/-, 
or if the suit was for land, when the Govern¬ 
ment rent thereof would not exceed Rs. 200/- 
per annum when ?nalguzary or lakheraj, 
where the annual produce did not exceed 
Rs. 20/- or if a Aynia paying a quit rent to 
Government, where such revenue would not 
exceed Rs. 10/- per annum. All such acts 
were to be performed in open court on extra 
clays and such decrees were to be signed by 
the Registrar and countersigned by the Judge, 
as a mark of his approbation. The Registrars 
in mofussil Courts were to receive copies of 
rules and orders, framed by the Sadar Dewani 
Adalat, mark such copies with the day of the 
month and file the same to be recorded. A 
separate book was to be maintained by the 
Registrar for this purpose. 

The Registrar was thus allotted a definite 
role in the judicial procedure. In all cases 
, where the defendant would refuse or neglect 
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to rejoin at the time appointed for that pur¬ 
pose, the Registrar of the G)urt would enter a 
rejoinder for him, afid the cause would be pro¬ 
ceeded with as if the defendant himself had 
rejoined. The Judges of the mofussil Courts 
were made liable to suspension for disobe¬ 
dience to the Registrar of the Sadar Dewani 
Adcdat. The Registrar of the Sadar Dewani 
Adalat might also examine witnesses by 
order of the Court, who might proceed in 
the manner prescribed for the mofussil 
Courts.® 

While the Registrars were thus appointed 
in the Dewani Courts, arrangements were 
also made for their appointment in the 
Paujdari Courts, On 3 December 1790 an 
officer with the designation of "Registrar to 
the Nhamat Adalat” was appointed to con¬ 
duct executive business of the Adalat. On the 
submission of a case by the Court of Circuit, 
he was to consult with the Qazi and Mufti 
and place the case before the Nizamat 
Adalat. Each of the four Courts of Circuit 
also was to appoint a Registrar to conduct 
executive business of the Adalat.^ For the 
smooth course of prosecution in cases of 
murder, it was decided on 8 April 1791 that 
in case of the death or absence of the prose¬ 
cutor, the Registrar to the Court of Circuit 
was to carry on the prosecution on behalf 
of the Government.^ 

The Registrars thus were allotted a definite 
role in the judiciary of Bengal and the Go¬ 
vernment had to consider their rate of remu¬ 
neration. As early as 26 March 1782 the 
Supreme Council asked J. Duncan, Preparer 
of Reports, to prepare a general and uniform 
establishment of fees for the mofussil Dewani 
Adalats. The Judge of Bhagalpore, however, 
opposed any fee to the Registrar. The dis¬ 
tricts of Chittra, Bhagalpore, Rungporc and 
Islamabad were too poor and too thinly popu¬ 
lated to bear the cost of high remuneration 
to the Registrars. Accordingly the Preparer 


of Reports framed the following table of fees 
for the office of Registrar in District courts:® 

The Registrar : For registering every peti¬ 
tion or answer at the commencement of every 
suit and for the enrolment of every decree to 
be paid by the party in whose favour the 
same was made, where the 
cause of action exceeded Rs. 20/- and not 
Rs. 50/- = 8 as. 

In causes not exceeding Rs. 100/- = 10 as. 

In causes exceeding Rs. 100/- and not exceed¬ 
ing Rs. 3000/- = an addition of 2 as. on 
each hundred. 

In every cause exceeding Rs. 3000/- 

- Rs. 5/-. 

For every order, summons or process what¬ 
soever to parties or witnesses where the cause 
of action exceeded Rs. 50/- and did not 
exceed Rs. 100/- -- 2 as. 

In causes not exceeding Rs. 500/- ~ 3 as. 

In causes exceeding Rs. 500/- and not exceed¬ 
ing Rs. 3000/- — an addition of 1 anna on 
every five hundred rupees. 

In every cause exceeding Rs. 3000/- “ 10 as. 
For making copies of every petition or answer 
of every exhibit and every deposition and 
of every deposition and of every paper rule, 
matter or proceeding, for entering and 
filing every security where required at tlie 
commencement of any suit or for appear¬ 
ance — 

For registering every Vakilautnamah and for 
every search in the office where the cause of 
action exceeded Rs. 100/- and not Rs. 500/- 
= 2 as. 

For registering. .. etc. in causes not exceeding 
Rs. 1000/- = 3 as. 

For registering... etc. in causes exceeding 
Rs. 1000/- and not exceeding Rs. 3000/- == 
an addition of one anna on every Rs. 1000/-; 
and in every cause exceeding Rs. 3000/- 
= 8 as. 
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$ot registering every 'Durkquesf or petition 
of appeal = 2 as. 

For serving or executing every order, sum¬ 
mons or process whatsoever in causes ap¬ 
pealed to levied from the party in whose 
favour the decree was made = 4 as. 

Four annas out of every rupee received by the 
Registrar, by virtue of the foregoing fees, 
were to be paid to and divided among the 
Indian officers in proportion fixed at the 
discretion of the Judge of the Court. 

The alx)ve table of fees was approved by 
the Supreme Council. The Courts at Rangpur, 
Islamabad and Chittra, however, were exclu¬ 
ded from the table and no fees were allotted 
to the Registrar or Indian officers of these 
courts. For, the Supreme Council was of 
opinion that the Registrars of those courts, 
being at the same time assistants to the 
judges ii\ their separate capacities of Collec¬ 
tors of the Revenue, their allowances must 
be made equal, if not superior, to tho.se of 
any of the Registrars including the fees which 
they were to collect.” 

Further additions were made to the above 
table of fees in causes of higher value.’” 
These additions also included fees to the 
Registrar. 

The Registrar : 

1. For registering every petition of Appeal 
or answer where th^ cause of action did 
not exceed Sicca Rs. 5000 ~ Rs. 5/-. 

2. When it exceeded Sic. Rs. 5000/- 
^ Rs. 10/-. 

3. For registering any other petition 
~ Rs. 2/-. 

4. For every summons or process etc. to 
parties or witnesses in causes not exceed¬ 
ing Sic. Rs. 5000/- = Rs. 3/-. 

5. The above exceeding Sic. Rs. 5000/- 
= Rs. 5/-. 

6. For the enrolment of every decree to be 


paid by the party in whose favour the 
same was made in cause of action not 
exceeding Sic. Rs. 5000 == Rs. 5/-. 

7. Where tlie above exceeded Sic. 

Rs. 5000/- == Rs. 10/-. 

8. For making copies of every petition, 
exhibit etc. where the cause of action 
did not exceed Sic. Rs. 5000/- = Re. 1/-. 

9. Where the above exceeded Sic. 

Rs. 5000/- Rs. 2/-. 

10. For filing every security or for register¬ 
ing every Vakilautnamah etc. == Re. 1/-. 

11. A fee of 10 per cent upon the Deposit 
fee was to be received on all original 
suits or appeals. 

Assistants to the Registrar : 

1. For calling every cause where the sum 
did not exceed Sic. Rs. 5000/- = Re. 1/-. 

2. Where the above exceeded Sic. 

Rs. 5000/- Rs. 2/-. 

3. For every copy of pleading matter etc. 
six annas out of every rupee received by 
the Registrar. 

The office of the Registrar thus became a 
part and parcel of the judicial system in 
Bengal. The Registrar not only continued to 
send abstract registers to the Supreme Coun¬ 
cil but occasionally also made suggestions on 
the administration of justice. Thus on 
17 October 1792 J. Fombclle, the Registrar to 
the Nizatuut Adalat, requested the Supreme 
Council to adopt a rule for all cases of Homi¬ 
cide.” On another occasion he proposed that 
the monthly transmission of the report of 
prisoners should be discontinued and the 
magistrates were to transmit such report to 
the Registrar to the Nizamat Adalat within 
twenty days after the Judges of the Courts 
of Circuit had completed the business of each 
circuit. A form was also framed for the pur¬ 
pose. This regulation was expected to save the 
time and trouble of the magistrate. This 
proposed regulation of Mr. Fombelle was 
accepted and approved by the Supreme 
Council.’* 
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In consideration of the growing importance 
of the institution of the Registrar, the Code 
of 1793 laid down provisions on the same. 
Under Regulation XIII, a Registrar was ap¬ 
pointed to every Court. He could try cases up 
to Rs. 200/- only.’® The Registrars were ap¬ 
pointed from the junior branch of the Euro¬ 
pean servants. Under Reg. VI of 1793 the 
salary of the Registrar to the Sadar Dewani 
AdJat was fixed at Rs. 40,000 per year. His 
assistant was allotted a salary of Rs. 6000/- 
per year. Reg. XIII laid down in details the 
powers and responsibilities of the Registrars 
in the judicial system. The Registrars could 
try cases on malguzary land, the annual pro¬ 
duce of which did not exceed 200 Sicca 
rupees in value. Similarly they were em¬ 
powered to try and decide suits for 
lakheraj lands the produce of which did 
not exceed 20 Sicca rupees per annum. 
While thus authorising the Registrar to try 
suits, Reg. XIII directed that the decrees 
passed by him could be effective only when 
the Judge countersigned the same.’* This res¬ 
triction consequently defeated the purpose of 


the Regulation. So in 1794 the Supreme 
Council had to decide that the Registrars to 
the District and City Courts were to sit thrice 
a week for the trial of cases referrable to 
them. Their decrees would be final in suits of 
personal property amounting toRs. 25/- only, 
in all other suits too, unless appealed against 
within a limited time, their decrees would be 
final. 

From the above it appears that the institu¬ 
tion of Registrar took several years to make 
way into the British Indian judicial system in 
its formative period. The Registrars were at 
first needed not only to maintain registers ol 
the details of the Indian employees of the 
Company, but also to help the transmission of 
abstract registers from different Courts to the 
Supreme Council. What was more, they saved 
the time and trouble of the District and City 
Judges from being occupied with the trial of 
petty suits and thereby enabled those Judges 
to determine causes of magnitude with 
greater expedition. 
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INSTITUTE OF HISTORICAL STUDIES 


ANNUAL REPORT (1970-71) 


Ladies and Gentlemen, 

It gives me great pleasure to present to 
you the Annual Report of the Institute of 
Historical Studies for the year 1970-71. The 
pleasure is all the greater because the year 
1970-71 completes the first decade of the life 
of the organisation and may, therefore, be 
regarded as an important landmark. When 
wc Started in 1961, it was with some amount 
of uncertainty that we looked ahead, not 
quite sure about the pace of progress wc 
could make. Happily the most critical phase 
in the life of a new organisation is over, and 
we can now look forward to the future with 
confidence and assurance of strength. The 
first decade presented many hurdles in our 
way — official indifiference, financial difficul¬ 
ties, accommodation problems etc. It re¬ 
dounds to the credit of our members, friends 
and well-wishers that we crossed all these 
hurdles with our determination and self- 
reliance. It is flattering indeed that an orga¬ 
nisation started in 1961 could establish its 
position as one of the leading all-India aca¬ 
demic organisations within one decade. To 
commemorate the completion of the first de¬ 
cade of the Institute’s life, we propose to 
bring out a special illustrated brochure, giv¬ 
ing the history and the activities of the orga¬ 
nisation. Such a stock-taking at the end of 
each decade will give us incentive to work 
with more devotion and sincerity and achieve 
greater success in the next decade. 

Membership 

During the year under review the member¬ 
ship of the Institute recorded a slight fall. 


Two factors were mainly responsible : first, 
the disturbed conditions in Calcutta and to a 
large extent in several other parts of the 
country; and second, the vagaries of floating 
members, who join one year to attend the 
Annual Conference but drop out in the fol¬ 
lowing year. Perhaps, it is necessary to take 
some effective measures, like imposing an ad¬ 
mission and rc-admission fee or some other 
measures, to check the unfortunate trend of 
fluctuating membership, numbering about 50 
or 60 every year. We should, at the same 
time redouble our efforts to enrol a substan¬ 
tially large number of new members in the 
coming year, so that the membership may 
record a steady increase in spite of the drop¬ 
ping out of 50 every year. In this wc depend 
on the active co-operation of our members, 
and I appeal to each member to undertake 
the responsibility of enrolling at least one 
new member in 1971-72. We should aim at a 
total membership of 1000 in thq next two 
years. In spite of the fluctuation in number, 
one happy thing is that the composition of 
our membership fully retains its all-India 
character. There is no State in India from 
where we do not have at least a few members. 

Meetings 

It is a matter of deep regret that not more 
than two Discussion Meetings could be 
arranged during the year under review. This 
was in sad contrast to our previous record, 
of holding at least six Discussion Meetings a 
year. Our failure to arrange more Discussion 
Meetings in 1970-71 was due ; first, to the 
chronic disturbed conditions in the city which 
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made any advance planning impossible; and 
second, to lack of accommodation, the Meet¬ 
ing Room being diverted for office-work to 
meet the increased demand for office space. 
To remedy this unfortunate situation arising 
from lack of accommodation, we propose to 
shift to a new building from the year 1971- 
72, in a quieter part of Calcutta and with an 
accommodation which may meet our require¬ 
ments for at least the next ten years. I can 
assure the members that after this shifting 
to new premises, we shall arrange Discussion 
Meetings as regularly as in the past, or per¬ 
haps more frequently. 

New Fellows 

The following new Fellows of the In.stitute 
were elected in 1970-71, under Article V of 
the ('onstitution : 

1. Dr. P. M. Joshi, Profes.sor of Medie¬ 
val History, Deccan College and Post 
Graduate Institi'ite, Poona. 

2. Dr. A. R. Kulkarni, Professor and 
Head of the Department of History, 
University of Poona. 

3. Dr. V. G. Dighe, History of Freedom 
Movement Unit, National Archives 
of India, New Delhi. 

4. Dr. G. N. Sharma, Professor of 
History, University of Rajasthan, 
Jaipur. 

3. Dr. B. K. Apte, Head of the Depart¬ 
ment of History, Nagpur University. 

6. Dr. D. K. Ghosh, Professor and 
Head of the Department of History, 
University of Burdwan. 

7. Dr. N. Subramanian, Professor of 
Ancient Indian History, Madurai 
University. 


8. Dr. K. Rajayyan, Professor of Mo¬ 
dern History, Madurai University. 

9. Dr. A. Krishnaswami, Professor and 
Head of the Department of History, 
Annamalai University. 

10. Dr. V. N. Hari Rao S. V. Univer- 

) 

sity, Tirupati. 

11. Dr. V. N. Datta, Head of the De¬ 
partment of History, Kurukshetra 
University. 

12. Dr. Shibnarayan Ray, Head of the 
Department of Indian Studies. Uni¬ 
versity of Melbourne, Parkville- 
Victoria, Australia. 

Annual Conference 

The Eighth Annual Conference of the 
Institute was held at Jodhpur (Rajasthan), 
under the auspices of the University of Jodh 
pur, from 20th to 23rd October. The inaugu 
ral session was held on the 20th morning. 
Mr. V. V. John, Vice-Chancellor of the Uni¬ 
versity of Jodhpur, welcomed the members 
and delegates as Chairman of the Reception 
Committee. Mr. Justice Bery of the Rajasthan 
High Court inaugurated the Conference. Tlie 
Conference was presided over by the most 
distinguished historical scholar in Rajasthan, 
Dr. M. L. Sharma. 

From the morning of 20th to the morning 
of 22nd October the Conference Programme 
was, presentation and discussion of papers. 
Two broad themes were adopted for the 
Papers : (i) Sources of the History of Rajas¬ 
than (Ancient, Medieval and Modern 
Periods )and (ii) History in Modern Indian 
Literature. On the first theme 10 papers were 
scheduled to be presented and on the second 
17. Some of those who were to have presented 
papers could not actually attend the Confer¬ 
ence, but their papers will be included in the 
Proceedings Volumes. The 20 palmers actually 
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presented on the two themes were of a high 
standard and the discussions on them W'erc 
most lively. The attendance at all the sessions 
was very good and most of those present 
evinced an active interest and took part in the 
discussions. This seriousness of purpose offer¬ 
ed a pleasing contrast to what has now be¬ 
come very common at many of the all-India 
Conferences of this kind. Another striking 
feature of the attendance was that while the 
total number was not very large (in fact the 
Institute’s Annual Conference is deliberately 
kept confined to only those who are serious 
about the subject), the members attending 
came from all parts of the country and the 
gathering was most representative and all- 
India in character. 

On the whole the liighth Annual Confer¬ 
ence was a great success, in keeping with the 
tradition set at earlier Conferences. Most of 
the Universities had co-operated with us by 
scnding'delegates to the Conference and the 
Railway authorities bad also granted fare 
concession to participants iti the Conference. 
We take this opportunity to offer our thanks 
to Mr. V. V. John, Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Jodhpur, Mr. Justice Bery of 
the Rajasthan High Court, Dr. M. L. Sharma, 
the President, Dr. Dasarath Sharma, the Local 
Secretary, and all his colleagues in the History 
Department, specially Dr. R. P. Vyas. We are 
also thankful to the writers of papers, to the 
rapporteurs and to all those who had taken 
part in the di.scussions. 

Programme of Papers 

Themh : Sources of the History of 
Rajasthan 

Papers by : 

(Ancient Periodjf 

Dr. M. L. Sharma (Rajasthan Institute of 
Historical Research, jfaipur) 

Dr. Dasarath Sharma (University of 
Jodhpur) 


(Medieval Period) 

Dr. G. N. Sharma (University of Rajasthan^ 
Jaipur) 

Dr. V. S. Bhargava (Government College, 
Ajmer) 

Dr. M. S. Ahluwalia (Punjabi University, 
Patiala) 

(Modern Period) 

Dr. M. S. Jain (University of Rajasthan, 
Jaipur) 

Dr. Sukumar Bhattacharyya (Jogamaya 
Devi College, Calcutta) 

Dr. V. K. Vashistha (University of Rajas¬ 
than, Jaipur) 

Thi-me : History in Modern Indian 
Literature 
Papers by : 

BfingiiU Literature ; 

Dr. Tarasankar Banerjee (Visva-Bharati 
University) 

Dr. Kalyan Kumar Dasgiipta (Calcutta 
University) 

Hindi Literature : 

Dr. H. S. Srivastava (Gorakhpur Univer¬ 
sity) 

Dr. R. R. Bhatnagar (University of Sau- 
gor) 

Punjahi Literature : 

Dr. Ganda Singh (Patiala) 

Urdu Literature \ 

Mrs. Zubaida Yaseen Ali Khan (Osmania 
University, Hyderabad) 

Assamese Literature : 

Dr. S. N. Sarma (Gauhati University) 

Oriya iJterature : 

Principal S. N. Choudhury (Kendrapara 
College) 

Marathi Literature : 

Mrs. M. P. Kpmerkar (University of 
Bombay) 
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Mr. N. M. Kulkainee (National Archives, 
New Delhi) 

Gujiira/i Literature : 

Dr. V. K. Chavda (Baroda University) 

Tamil Literature : 

Dr. N. Subramanian (Madurai University) 
TeJegu IJterature : 

Dr. V. Yashoda Devi (S. V. University, 
Tirupati) 

Kannada Literature : 

Dr. K. R. Basavaraja (Karnatak University, 
Dharwar) 

Mala}[alam Literature ; 

Mr. M. G, Sankara Narayanan (University 
of Calicut) 

RAPPORTnURS 

Dr. (Mrs.) Uina Das Gupta (Jadavpur 
University) 

Mr. Chittabrata Palit (Jadavpur Univer- 

sity) 

Dr. M. S. Ahluwalia (Punjabi University, 
Patiala) 

Dr. V. K. Vashistha (University of Rajas¬ 
than, Jaipur) 

Journal 

The Quarterly Review of Historical Studies 
also maintained its steady record of progress, 
and all the four numbers of Vol X were 
brought out during the year under review. 
With the end of the year 1970-71 the Quar¬ 
terly Review also completed Vol X of its pub¬ 
lication. This is no siuall achievement when 
we consider the numerous difficulties, both 
financial and otherwise, which the journal 
had to face during the first decade of its 
publication. It is gratifying to note that bur 
journal has established its position as the 
leading historical journal in India. Every 
endeavour is made to retain its high academic 
stantlard which has earned the appreciation 


of history scholars not only in India but also 
abroad. The circulation figure of the journal 
maintained its steady yearly increase and if 
this trend continues we shall have to print 
more copies from 197T72 than during the 
first decade of publication. 

To commemorate the completion of the 
first decade of publication, it is proposed to 
bring out a special Index Volume, covering 
the contents of Volumes I to X. 

The following numbers of the Quarterly 
Review had long gone out of print (and a 
few other numbers are also nearing that 
point): Vol. I (1961-62) nos. 1-4; Vol 11 
(1962-63) no. 1; Vol. IV (1964-63) nos. 3 & 
Vol. Vlll( 1968-69) no. 1. 

Orders for the.se numbers could not be met 
for the last few years, I am happy to report 
now that M/s. D. K. Agencies (461, Viveka- 
nand Nagar, Dclhi-7) have undertaken to 
reprint these out-of-print issues at their own 
cost on the basis of normal Royalty to the 
Quarterly Review I am sure this arrangement 
will be welcomed by all who want to have 
complete sets of the Quarterly Review from 
Vol. I No. 1. 

To meet the increased costs of paper, print¬ 
ing and postage it was decided to raise the 
Indian subscription rate from Rs. 15/- to 
Rs. 20/- from 1971-72. It may be hoped that 
this slight increase in the subscription rate 
will cover the annual deficit. 

Library 

The Institute’s library specialises in histo¬ 
rical journals and has most of the well-known 
historical journals of the world. Our collec¬ 
tion compares favourably with that of any 
other library in India. Most of the journals 
we get in exchange, but some we have to 
subscribe. For lack of, funds it was not possi¬ 
ble to make any substantial addition to our 
collection of books, The additions in 1970-71 
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were mostly the volumes, not inconsiderable 
in number, which were sent for review or as 
gifts. One difficulty of building up a good 
library is lack of accommodation. But this 
difficulty will be removed when we shall shift 
to out new premises in 1971-72, where we 
shall have sufficient accommodation not only 
for proper stocking of ouc steadily growing 
collections but also for a fairly big reading 
room for the convenience of our members. 
We shall then be in a position to apply to 
the Government of India and the Govern¬ 
ment of West-Bengal for suitable annual 
library grants to enable us to develop our 
library into a big specialised reference library. 
In keeping with our all-India character we 
maintain our library' services open to mem¬ 
bers all over the country. We send volumes 
by registered post to any place in India, 
provided the member concerned pays for the 
postal charges. 

Research Service Bureau 

The Research Service Bureau, whose main 
task is to help scholars, both Indian and 
foreign, with the services of research assis¬ 
tants for the collection of material in India, 
maintained its activity during the year under 
review, although on a very small scale. To 
make the Research Service Bureau more ac¬ 
tive and useful, additional funds are needed 
and unless the Government or the U.G.C. 
comes to our assistance, the Bureau cannot 
be activised in the way we would like. 

Publications 

It is a matter of regret that our publication 
programme did not progress according to 
I plan. The Sino-Jndian Border Question which 
was sent to the press during the year under 
review is not yet out. The delay is due mainly 
to difficulties in the press, which again ace 
due to the chronic disturbed conditions in the 
city. Anyway, the work is nearly over and the 
volume will be out early in 1971-72. Two 
more volumes were also made ready for the 
press by the end of the year 1970-71: Histo- 


riitus and Historiography in Modern India 
and Historical Writings on the Indian 
Nationalisi Movement. One difficulty about 
implementing our publication programme is 
lack of funds. When one volume comes out 
we have to wait for at least one year to realise 
the cost from the sale proceeds, and the next 
volume, although ready^ cannot be sent to the 
press before the cost of the earlier volume is 
realised. It is necessary to have a revolving 
fund of at least Rs. 10,000/- to enable us to 
proceed with our publication programme with 
more regularity and promptitude. 

In spite of the high academic cjuality of our 
publications, it is a matter of regret that our 
sales so far were not as good as we could 
have expected. I take this opportunity to 
appeal to our members to help our publica¬ 
tion scheme by purchasing a copy of each 
publication (at 20% discount) and also by 
ordering for copies on behalf of their respec¬ 
tive institutions. 

Dictionary of National Biography Project 

The Dictionary of National Biography Pro¬ 
ject made very good progress during the year 
under review. Biographical material on near¬ 
ly 100 names added to the list in 1970 had 
been collected. Nearly all the biographical 
entries, on a little over 1300 names, had been 
received by the end of the year under review. 
Only a few entries were yet to come but we 
hope to receive these remaining entries also 
shortly. The volumes will be sent to the press 
in 1971-72. Vol. I will cover names from 'A’ 
to 'D’; Vol. II from 'E’ to X’; Vol. Ill from 
'M’ to 'R'; and Vol. IV from 'S’ to 'Z'. Each 
volume will be of approximately 600-650 
pages. 

Biographical entries will be given in strict 
alphabetical order on an all-India basis. The 
alphabetical order under which the entries 
will be given will follow the surnames. But 
in some cases entries will go under names 
more popularly known. For the convenience 
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of readers there will be cross references th 
different versions of the names wherever 
necessary. At the end of each entry the name 
of the Contributor would be given as also, in 
a different type, the name of the Research 
Fellow who had collected the material. Each 
entry will also have a select bibliography. For 
the convenience of readers there will be given 
a separate alphabetical list of all the names 
given in each Volume and also an alphabeti¬ 
cal list of the names of Contributors whose 
entries are published in that Volume. On the 
whole, our endeavour will be to help, in every 
way we can, those who may consult the 
DNB volumes. 

The printing work has been entrusted to 
the Saraswati Press, Calcutta, one of the best 
presses in India, and every care will be taken 
to ensure the quality of production one would 
expect for a publication of this kind by the 
best international standard. 

There is a sense of relief and pleasure when 
one comes to the end of a long journey, 
specially when there were many hurdles and 
the going was not that easy. The Project was 
undertaken eight years ago^ in 1963-64. The 
first year was taken up by planning, setting 
up the necessary organisational machinery on 
an all-India basis, appointing and training 
Research Fellows in different States, drawing 
up tentative lists of names from different 
States to be included in the DNB, preparing 
guide-lines for collection of material and 
enlisting support and co-operation from Uni¬ 
versities, newspapers, political parties, non¬ 
political associations and the Central and 
State Governments. 


with a sense of dedication of which we ate 
really proud. We are also grateful to the 
University Professors who gave the necessary 
advice and guidance to the Research Fellows 
and also checked their work. 

The last two years were taken up by writ¬ 
ing actual biographical entries on the basis 
of the material collected by the Reesarch Fel¬ 
lows. The task was entrusted to nearly 400 
Contributors all over the country. In order to 
ensure uniformity of treatment, elaborate ins¬ 
tructions were issued to the Contributors indi¬ 
cating length, style, arrangement of material, 
bibliography, etc. We are happy to note that 
the Contributors took their work with all 
seriousness and in many cases they undertook 
additional labour to collect supplementary 
material and to check up the material sup¬ 
plied. Of the 400 Contributors, nearly 300 
are professional historians, drawn from all 
the major Universities in the country. It is 
most gratifying that we could secure the kind 
co-operation of all historians who have any 
professional standing. There is hardly any 
well-known historian who is not associated 
with the DNB Project. The remaining 100 
Contributors are non-professionals. Most of 
them are men of eminencTe in public life. 
Union and State Cabinet Ministers, Gover¬ 
nors, High Court Judges, Ambassadors, lead¬ 
ing figures of all the Political Parties in the 
country, Vice-Chancellors, Journalists, Law¬ 
yers, Industrialists, Social reformers, Littera¬ 
teurs, Scientists, etc. We are happy to note 
that these Contributors have fully justified 
their inclusion by bringing a freshness of 
approach and treatment which will enhance 
the value of the DNB. 


The next five years were taken up by col- From the detailed account given above it 
lecting biographical material on the basis of wfll be clear that the DNB Project has been 
an elaborate standard format. It was done by completed in as short a time as one could 
16 Research Fellows in all the States and expect for a Project of this magnitude. We 
regions working under the supervision of the do not want to appear boastful of Our perfor- 
local University Professors. The Research mance. But our love for modesty need not 
Fellows evinced keen interest in their work, prevent us from feeling a legitimate sense 
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/grlti&catfon ani pritJe ^at we have been 
able to complete such a gigantic Project with 
in a much shorter time and at a much lesser 
cost than any other similar Project undertaken 
anywhere in India. 

Finances 

General: 

So far as the general finances of the Insti¬ 
tute are concerned, the position is getting 
desperately worse every year with mounting 
deficits. The following figures will show the 
total deficit increased from year to year: 


1962-63 

111.27 

1966-67 

2,127.63 

1963-64 

586.98 

1967-68 

6,247.65 

1964-65 

1,405.10 

1968-69 

10,155.10 

1965-66 

2,584.67 

1969-70 

13,566.42 



1970-71 

22,772.24 


The financial position was gravely affected 
by the termii’ation of Foundation Grants 
^ from 1968-69, amounting to Rs. 9,500/- a 
year. We had appealed in 1970-71 to the 
Ministry of Fducation, Government of India, 
to give us a recurring grant of Rs. 10,000/- 
to offset this loss. But unfortunately, the 
Government of India sanctioned a recurring 
grant of Rs. 5000/- only. We are happy, of 
course, at this first sanctioning of a recurring 
■grant, which may be taken as a token of 
recognition by the Government of India of 
the services rendered by the Institute in the 
field of historical studies. We are thankful 
to the Government of India for such recogni¬ 
tion. But at the same time the fact remains, 
as the Audit Report fof 1970-71 will show, 
that even with the Government of India grant 
of Rs. 5,000/- there was a deficit of 
Rs. 9,210.82 in 1970-71' in the Institute’s 
General Account. 

It will be readily appreciated that a total 
accumulated deficit of Rs, 22,777.24 is a 
crushing burden for a young and small orga¬ 
nisation. To maintain our activities as at pre¬ 
sent we have to take two steps : 


(1) 'T'o raise donations from members, 
industrialists and the general pub¬ 
lic to wipe off the accumulated defi¬ 
cit up to 31.3.71; 

(2) To get adequate funds for normal 
annual expenditure frcMH 1971-72. 

So far as the first step is concerned, we 
applied to the Income-Tax Commissioner for 
declaration of the Institute as a public chari¬ 
table institution entitled to the benefit of 
Sections 11 and 80-G of the Income-Tax Act, 
1961, under which all donations made to the 
Institute would be exempt from payment of 
income-tax. We hope to get the necessary 
Declaration Certificate shortly and that will 
facilitate securing, donations from industria¬ 
lists and the general public. I hope to get the 
kind and active co-operation of our members 
in securing such donations. 

Regarding the second step, we have to ap¬ 
peal to the Government of India to increase 
the recurring grant from Rs. 5,000/- to 
Rs. 10,000/-. We have also to request the 
Government of West Bengal for a recurring 
grant of Rs. 5,000/-. In that way the normal 
annual deficit may be met from 1971-72. 

At the last Annual General Meeting in 
Septeml^cr 1970 it was resolved to increase 
the membership fee from Rs. 20/- to Rs. 25/- 
from the year 1971-72. This little additional 
annual income will be used to offset the im¬ 
pact of increased cost of paper, postage, etc. 

(ii) DNB Project: 

During the year under review we had re¬ 
vised our DNB Project budget. The total 
from 1963-64 to 1971-72 amounts to 
Rs. 7,50,000/-. This includes Rs. 1,75,000/- 
as cost of publication. But there is every pos¬ 
sibility, in the present market trend, of the 
publication cost going up. Out of the total 
estimated expenditure, we have so far recei¬ 
ved Rs. 6,01,184 (Asia Foundation — 
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Rs. 2,43,184; Government of India — 
Rs. 1,99,000/-; State Governments — 
Rs. 1,59,000/-). There is thus a deficit of 
Rs. 1,49,000/-. We are hoping to get at least 
a part of this amount by additional grants 
from the Government of India and State 
Governments and donations from industria¬ 
lists and businessmen. But we are afraid, if 
these additional grants and donations do not 
come within two or three months, the publi¬ 
cation of the DNB may be held up. The 
position is not desperate but at the same time 
it is one which causes anxiety. 

Conclusion 

Before concluding the Annual Report, on 
behalf of the Institute of Historical Studies, 
I offer our thanks to the Government of 


India and the Governments of Maharashtra, 
Uttar Pradesh, Andhra Pradesh, Mysore, 
Kerala, Rajasthan, Gujarat, Madhiya Pradesh, 
Panjab, Haryana, Orissa, West Bengal, Tamil- 
nadu, Himachal Pradesh and Jammu & Kash¬ 
mir, for their kind financial assistance; and 
also to the Contributors who had offered us 
their helpful co-operation in the Dictionary 
of National Biography Project. I am also 
thankful to the press for giving publicity to 
our work. I also take this opportunity to 
thank the members of the Executive Com¬ 
mittee and Editorial Advisory Committee and 
all the members and well-wishers of the 
Institute for their kind and active interest. 

August 10, 1971 S. P. SiiN 

Calcutta. Director 
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74 Harper Encyclopedia of the Modem 
World, Edited by Richard B. Morris and 
Graham W. Irwin; Harper & Row, Pub¬ 
lisher, 1970 : Price $ 17.50; pp. 1271 

In the era of ever expanding horizon of 
knowledge reference histories and aids liave 
acquired a new significance. The 'shrinking 
u’Orld' has thrown a new challenge to the 
educational concept and capability of man¬ 
kind with a great urge for knowing the un¬ 
known in the civilized society. Heavy scho¬ 
larly works have their own merits; but they 
are not an antithesis to concise, general 
learning. Hence, the importance of reference 
aids. 'Harper Eficyclfipedia is one of these 
fYew' refereiVe works which have a broad pers¬ 
pective of territorial and intellectual boun¬ 
daries. 

Though the starting point of the study of 
"the Modern World’’ (1760) is somewhat 
arbitrary, the volume makes a good attempt 
to diffuse knowledge of a variety of subjects 
and not simply general historical informa¬ 
tion. ITie 'Encyclopedia' has been divided 
into two parts. Part 1 deals with "Basic Chro¬ 
nology” of political, military and diplomatic 
history by state, region and area. A "Topical 
Chronology” of social, ecotiOmic and consti¬ 
tutional developments in the modern world 
nd the history of science, thought and cul- 
ure has been handled in Part II. It will be 
futile to expect details in such a volume, but 
one may find useful answers to many of his 
basic quefies. It must be admitted that the 
section dealing with 'economic development 
and technology in an age of revolution' is 
unique in its approach and content. 

A claim has been made that the present 


work is "a world encyclopedia in a special 
sense”. In the opinion of William H. McNeill 
"this new encyclopedia really takes on the 
world, and not simply its Western parts.” 
But a careful reader will find that this claim 
is more apparent than real^ especially in 
Part II dealing with topical chronology. The 
western bias is very much pronounced in the 
second part in general and in section entitled 
"Thought and Culture in an Age of Revolu¬ 
tion” in particular. The reviewer holds that 
justice has not been done to East and South 
Asia and Africa in this section. What about 
great modern cultural and literary develop¬ 
ments in India and China Where is the des¬ 
cription of eastern philosophy.^ Who can 
deny that Vivekananda, the great savant of 
the East, shook the western world by the re¬ 
newed Vedantist philosophy? It may be con¬ 
ceded that these lapses are perhaps due to 
defects in the collection of necessary infor¬ 
mation. We are here concerned with facts 
rather than intentions. Notwithstanding the 
shortcomings which are unavoidable in a big 
reference work, the volume under review is 
remarkable for its planning, arrangement and 
style. It has introduced a new orientation in 
reference work design. 

Tarasankar Banerjee 

Elite Conflict in a Plural Society 
Twentieth Century Bengal. 

By J. H. BRCX>MFIELD. 
Oxford University Press, Bombay : Price 
Rs. 50.00; pp. 349. 

Political movement in Bengal in the present 
century offers new ground for critical histo¬ 
rical study. There are, however, few works 
dealing with this aspect of the history of 
Bengal. The volume under review is an 
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attempt to study 'institutional politics’, parti¬ 
cularly 'politics of the legislature’ in Bengal, 
with particular reference to the attitpude and 
approach of what the author calls the 
"bhadraloks”. True, a historical analysis of 
the approach and attitude of a social group 
in the political structure of a linguistic region 
is an interesting theme. But to be fruitful and 
reliable such a study should be scientific, and 
not simply based on a confused connotation 
of a phraseology which is applied loosely in 
social status-relationship. 

The introduction itself is divided in two 
parts. Part I deals with the position of the 
'bhadralok' in the Bengal Society, and Part II 
handles the mutual response of the 'bhadra¬ 
loks’ and the British administrators. Who 
were these bhadraloks.^ Commonly speaking, 
they were respectable educated gentlemen. 
"The bhadralok as a group had gained a new 
sense of cultural identity from their nine¬ 
teenth-century experience in adapting local 
traditions to the challenging demands of their 
rapidly changing society” (p. 11). This loose 
expression has been applied uniformly in the 
complex politico-sociological phenomenon of 
the period making the study confusing and at 
times erroneous. In the opinion of the author 
"the advantage in the use of the Bengali 
word 'bhadralok' is that it emphasises the 
attribute which was most important to the 
members of the group themselves; their 
social honour” (p. 13). The author has ap¬ 
plied the term as an expression for a 'status 
poup’ after the pattern of Marx Weber. Is 
it really a scientific application of the term? 
The author’s study reflects a vague generali¬ 
zation of the characteristics of the educated 
middle class men in Bengal based on peri¬ 
pheral information about them. The matter 
has been made more confusing by introducing 
Max Weber’s distinction between ‘open’ 
and 'closed’ group. Catchy titles, and phrases 
do not necessarily enrich a sifholarly work. 

Though the title refers to the twentieth 


century, the author’s main concern is with the' 
study of the period between 1912 and 1927 
which witnessed crucial developments in 
Indian politics. The reunification of Bengal 
in 1912 ushered in a new era of politics in 
the province. The floor of the legislature 
became the battle-ground for conflicting poli- 
tical ideologies. The failure of the Moderates 
became apparent. Politics of violence and 
communalism created inner rift in Bengal and 
offered a new opportunity to the imperialist 
rulers to divide the people and attempt to 
perpetuate their stranglehold. The role of 
the British administrators in the whirlwind ^ 
of politics assumed a great significance. All i 
these have been discussed in seven chapters. 
The 'Epilogue’ outlines the developments 
down to the partition of 1947. The 'inclu¬ 
sion’ summarises the story of the period toge¬ 
ther with the author’s views. It is difficult to 
agree with the analysis regarding the emer¬ 
gence of communal politics and conflict be-, 
tween the Hindu and Muslim elite. The author 
writes : "It is a striking fact that throughout 
this period of almost half a century the Ben¬ 
gal Muslim politicians unflaggingly asserted 
their community’s right to a separate political 
existence. The strategies of Muslim politics 
were not constant, the type of Muslim poli¬ 
tician with influence varied, and the political 
system underwent radical changes. But this 
determination to maintain a distinct political 
identity was throughout the basic factor in 
Muslim thinking” (p. 326). 

The scope of the review will not permit a 
detailed discussion of the causes for the emer¬ 
gence of communalism in politics; but it is 
necessary to observe that the Congress move-^ 
ment and the Muslim politics are not two 
parallel trends from the beginning. The main 
current of the nationalist movement under 
the leadership of the Congress was not an 
exclusively Hindu affair. However, it may be 
said that the political movenvent of the Mus¬ 
lim community was an offshoot of the main. < 
nationalist movem^t, The separatist move- :' 



^ment was actaally nu^red and protected by 
the imperialist rulers as that was the last 
means to maintain their hold. The author 
seems to be usually soft to the British when 
he concludes that "by their actions the British 
gave encouragement to the separatists” 
j, (p. 331). Separatism reproduced by the virus 
of communal politics was not simply inciden¬ 
tal to British actions. It was the reflection of 
a cool, calculated and deep-rooted conspiracy 
of the British rulers; and the Hindu-Muslim 
elite at the height of their passion fell an 
easy prey to the vile imperialist game. 

The author has taken pains to collect mate¬ 
rials from government and non-government 
records and other materials. But he has some¬ 
what neglected the speeches and writings of 
the persons who counted, though a few refer¬ 
ences of the works of B. C. Pal and some 
others may be found in the footnotes. It 
would have been helpful for the readers of 
such a work, if a select bibliography had been 
appended at the end. 

It must be admitted that the author has 
attempted to break new ground with his 
study of the politics of a key British Indian 
^province. The reviewer, however, remains un¬ 
convinced about the correctness of his metho¬ 
dology. He has indeed documented his study 
well and added charts and statistics to prove 
his point of view. But what has he communi¬ 
cated to the readers? It hfas been neither a 
Marxian analysis of the role of the educated 
middle class, nor a sociological examination 
of the role of caste, religion and group in the 
politics of Bengal, At best, it has described 
the social bases of an angular political action. 
Moreover, such a study remains incomplete if 
the developments of a particular region are 
not examined in the broader persp^tive of 
the Indian situation in general. The great 
merit of the work is that it will surely enthuse 
other ^researchers to make fresh enquiries 
along a new line. 

Tarasankar Banerjee 
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Swami Dayiiiuuidi By B. K. SiNGH (N.B.T., 
India) pp. 136. 

Sri Singh has brought out a popular bio¬ 
graphy of Swami Dayanand in the National 
Biography Series. The Book has been divided 
into nine chapters. The first three chapters 
bring out the early life and career of the 
Swami in the context of the general social 
and religious background of the country. 
Prof. Singh compares Dayanand with Buddha 
(pp. 13 & 15) but at p. 31 the author consi* 
ders it safe to assume that 'Swami Dayanwd 
got all that he wanted to know at the feet 
of the master’. The essential element of a 
comparison with Buddha (self-enlighten¬ 
ment) is missing. He has also made some 
sweeping generalisations. He calls West Asia 
as the epicentre of world politics in medieval 
times (p. l); and contends that the Shudras 
formed the backbone of the Indian social 
structure (p. 5). 

In the fourth chapter he has put Swamiji’s 
task of reform in a proper perspective. In 
his zeal to make Dayanand argue with the 
traditional Pandits, he has put the Kumbha 
fair in 1866 at Hardwar (p. 34); again in 
1869 at Prayag (p. 39) and again in April 
1879 at Hardwar (p. 64). It is simply incor¬ 
rect. Could the author not find other argu¬ 
ments for providing audience to Swamiji at 
these places? He is vague when he says that 
Dayanand’s visit to Calcutta crystallized his 
views and then lists the various ideas of Daya¬ 
nand (p. 44), Does he mean to suggest that 
all these were formed as a result of his visit 
to Calcutta ? It is not correct to say that with 
the establishment of Arya Samaj at Bombay 
in 1875, the Arya Samaj movement gathered 
momentum all over North India (p. 32). It 
was only after its headquarters had been 
shifted to Lahore that the movement gained 
momentum and in fact it never made much 
headway in the Deccan, He calls Punjab, the 
citadel of Islam (p. 60); and considers the 
ten principles of Arya Samaj like the t«i com- 
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mandmcnts of Christianity from which ’the 
followers of the Samaj later drew their ins¬ 
piration and strength’, (p. 62). 

Chapter five contains a record of the places 
visited by Swamiji. The impression which is 
being conveyed is that his meetings were fre¬ 
quently disturbed which is not necessarily 
correct. Chapter six describes his visit to 
Rajputana and the seventh chapter describes 
his death. The eighth chapter brings out the 
emphasis on rationalism laid by Dayanand. 
The ninth chapter is particularly good since 
he has been able to bring out the contribution 
of Dayanand in instilling in the educated 
youths of the country a confidence and a cra¬ 
ving for their rich heritage and pristine glory 
and thus saved them from falling an easy 
prey to the seductions of Western Culture 
(p. 120). He is right in saying that Daya- 
nand’s inspiration for the reform of Hindu 
Society came mostly from within (p. 121). 

The book is readable; but does not’create 
an impression of the work done by Swamiji. 
The narrative is rather uninspiring. Too many 
details of the places visited by Swamiji could 
have been avoided and some mention should 
have been made of his legacy in the building 
up of modern India, specially the contribu¬ 
tions of the movement he had built up, 

M. S. Jain 

The Aligarh Movement By PROFESSOR 
H. K. Sherwani. 

The brochure is the 2nd of the Sir Syed 
Memorial Lectures delivered by Professor 
H. K. Sherwani, an old student of the Mus¬ 
lim University, Aligarh. In the first lecture 
Professor Sherwani traces the background of 
the movement and then goes on to show the 
influence of the Aligarh Movement on Reli¬ 
gion, Social Reform, Education and Politics. 
He concludes his 2nd lecture by saying that 
the Aligarh Movement ended when the ideal 


of a self-governing All-India educational 
Institution of Sir Sayyid died with the acc^t- 
ance of Government control over the propo¬ 
sed Muslim University. 

Professor Sherwani is right in assuming 
that the Aligarh Movement was ’an all per¬ 
vading movement’ primarily 'for bettering the 
conditions of the Muslims’ (p. 2). But be 
fails to show even a casual connection be¬ 
tween Tipu’s reforms. Ram Mohan’s visit to 
Delhi and Sir Sayyid’s movement; he contents 
himself by saying that Sayyid Ahmad 'must 
have realised’ the failure of Tipu’s measures 
or 'must have continued to meet’ Ram 
Mohan. Professor Sherwani incorrectly argues 
that the foreign travel to England had a salu¬ 
tary effect on Ram Mohan’s reforming psy¬ 
chology, for the simple reason that Ram 
Mohan’s reforming zeal had begun much 
earlier than his journey to England. 

Sayyid Ahmad’s basic problem in religious 
reform was to re-interpret Islam and to prove 
it to be in accordance with Western scientific 
ideas. This was not the problem before the 
Wahabis. Nor did he agree with the Wahabi 
contention that India was a Dar-ul-Harb. 
Therefore, Professor Sherwani’s contention 
that the Wahabi’s tenets had a close resem¬ 
blance with some of the basic principles laid 
down by Sayyid Ahmad (p. 5) may be true 
only in the sense that all reformers in Islam 
would have some similarities. 

The motives which persuaded Sir Sayyid 
to undertake a visit to England were multi¬ 
farious and, if it is to be judged by results, 
the outcome of the scheme of Muhammadan 
College of Aligarh was more important than 
any thing else. A man of Professor Sher- 
wani's calibre should have been more care¬ 
ful to connect the discontinuation of Teh:^ib 
in 1876 with the beginning of Tafsir-ul- 
Quran in 1893 (p. 12). 

Sir Sayyid’s religious views were not taught 



to the students of the Aligarh College who 
even did not know of the publication of 
Tahzib-ul-akhlaq. He himself was not a mem¬ 
ber of the committee entrusted with religious 
education. In the light of these facts Profes¬ 
sor Sherwani’s assertion can hardly carry con¬ 
viction that Sayyid Ahmad’s views about reli 
gious reform were the ’acme of the Aligarh 
Movement not only for... the extent of its 
influence but also for the permanence of its 
principles’ (p. 16). 

Professor Sherwani has failed to analyse 
the motives of Sayyid’s speeches advocating 
co-operation of the Hindus with the Muham¬ 
madan college which could be found at 
p. 257 of 'Safarnama-i-Punjab'. He is wrong 
in saying that the supporters of Hindi wanted 
to replace Urdu by Sanskritised Hindi 
(p 25). H” himself recognises that this was 
a move for a change of script only (p. 24). 
Professor Sherwani, it appears, did not care 
to go through Sayyid Ahmad’s speeches 
opposing the National Congress; otherwise 
he would not have said that nothing in his 
speeches or writings shows that he had any 
antipathy against the Congress (p 33). His 
assertion that politics was no part of the 
game might deceive those who do not have 
even a fragmentary knowledge of the Aligarh 
Movement. His attempt to whitewash Sir 
Sayyid’s activities can hardly carry conviction. 
Sir Sayyid was undoubtedly a great leader hut 
it is time that we dropped the habit to eulo¬ 
gise every action of Sir Sayyid and judge 
him in a correct perspective. 

M. S. Jain 

Travels of Gora By Dr. SuriNDFR 

Singh Kohli, Publication Bureau, Panjab 
University, Chandigarh, 1969. Price Rs. 15/-. 

Guru Nanak’s travels are better known as 
‘Udasis’. The author has described the travels 
of Guru Nanak calling them the first, the 


second, the third and the fourth ’Udasis’ or 
journeys. Before coming to the subject, he 
has given a brief account of Nanak’s birth¬ 
place and his early life. In the first journey, 
the Guru visited Punjab, Delhi, Uttar Pra¬ 
desh, Bihar, Bengal, Assam, Orissa and the 
Madhya Pradesh. The second journey covered 
a wider range than the first, the Guru having 
visited Rajasthan, Andhra Pradesh, Mysore, 
Madras, Ceylon, Kerala, Maharashtra and 
Gujarat. During his third journey the Guru 
visited Himachal Pradesh, Nepal, Sikkim, 
Bhutan, Tibet, China and Kashmir. The 
fourth journey was the longest when Nanak 
adventured, like many of his age, to visit 
Aden, Saudi Arabia, Iraq, Palestine, Egypt, 
Sudan and Abyssinia, Syria, Turkey, Azer¬ 
baijan, Iran, Russo-Turkistan, Afghanistan 
and the North-West Frontier Province. 

Dr. Kohli has given an account of the poli¬ 
tical conditions of the places in India and 
beyond but he has not thrown much light on 
the social and economic conditions of the 
people from the Guru’s expressions and 
quotations. He has described these travels in 
two hundred pages, whereas the earlier 
writers like Shri Sewa Ram Singh, Shri S. 
Khazan Singh and Dr. Ganda Singh did 
better in a concise manner. However, it 
would have been a real service to the people 
had Dr Kohli documented the account with 
comparative views of some of the Indian as 
well as foreign historians on this subject. 

In the end the author has given six appen¬ 
dices bearing on the Legendary journey, 
which are very confusing for the students of 
this period of history. The bibliography 
given at the end shows that the author has 
not gone beyond the sources, to explore the 
subject, which had been tackled by more than 
a hundred writers. Being a man of literature, 
Dr. Kohli perhaps could not be expected to 
do more justice to a historical subject. 


Bakhshish Singh Nijjar 
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Titd*^Oov0inm*iit^aiMl PoKUcs df Tibttt 

By Ram Rahul, Foreword by die Dalai 
Lama, Vikas Publications, Delhi, December, 
1969 : Price Rs. 20/-. 

Tibet remained secluded for centuries 
and hence the sources of information re¬ 
garding the people and institutions in 
Tibet are limited. The Sino-Tibetan relation¬ 
ship since the middle of the 17th Century, 
when the Manchus came to power in China, 
was a kind of 'patronage relationship’ be¬ 
tween the Dalai Lamas and the Emperors of 
China. This was a relationship of religious 
leadership on one side and rather tenu¬ 
ous secular leadership on the other. Till 
the end of the 19th Century Tibet had her 
indigenous structure of government (1642- 
1895), with only two officials called Ambans 
representing the Emperor of China. In the 
early twentieth century, the Dalai Lama XIII 
declared de-facto independence of Tibet but 
neglected to secure for it international recog¬ 
nition. Tibet was to pay for this negligence 
40 years later when she was forced to 
swallow the bitter-pill of the 17-point Agree¬ 
ment dictated by the People's Republic of 
China without any international intervention. 
Since the so-called liberation a new adminis¬ 
tration had been imposed by the Chinese on 


wlat they call the TAR Or Tibet'Aufcbomous 
Region of China, But to understand and m- 
luate the later change it is necessary to know 
the earlier political and administrative sys¬ 
tem and that is what Dr. Rahul has attempted 
in the present work. 

The auth^ has neatly traced out the deve¬ 
lopment of me dual administration, religious 
and secular, in what was essentially a theo¬ 
cratic state. It had an impact on the agrarian 
society and profoundly influenced social and 
economic institutions. The evolution of the 
political institutions like the Cabinet (Ka¬ 
sha) , the Finance Department (Chanzo), and 
other executive and judicial bodies, essen¬ 
tially Tibetan and indigenous, has been care¬ 
fully traced by the author. However, the 
power struggle between the Dalai Lamas and 
the Panchen Lamas leading to the formation 
of parties in Tibet has not been noticed 
adequately. 

As the Bibliography shows, the author has 
devotedly collected data from all available 
sources and that has made his study compre¬ 
hensive and authentic. The appreciation made 
by H. H. Dalai Lama in his Foreword has 
also enhanced the worth of the book. 

S. K. PATHAK 
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EDITORIAL 


When friends fall out: 

When friend!) fall out, the quarrel heconies 
more violent aiK* bitter than that between 
strangers. A most glaring c.xainple of this 
tiiith is the attitude of the present Minister 
of State for Education, Professor Nuiiil Hasan, 
and of the leading inenil)ers of the new (jov- 
ernincnt Baby, the Indian Uouncil of His¬ 
torical Research. Professor Nurul Hasan and 
the leading stars of the ICIHR had been, only 
a few year.s ag(j, closely associated with the 
Institute of Historical Studies. Most of them 
had been members of the Institute, Fellows 
of the Institute, members of the Executive 
Clonimittee and Contributors to the Dictionary 
of National Biography. But on supposed ideo¬ 
logical grounds they have not only dissociated 
themselves from the Institute but are now 
the bitterest critics of the Organisation. To 
, illustrate this point and also to take oui 
readers into confidence, we are reproducing 
below u letter written by the Director of the 
Institute to Professor Nurul Hasan which will 
speak for itself. It is a most unfortunate situa¬ 
tion but we have ta face it boldly, hoping all 
!the time that therfe will be a clrange in the 
not too distant future. I'he disfavour of a 
Ministfer of State and of those who bask in 
the sunshine of official patronage cannot 


deviate us from our path as devotees of tie' 
•Muse of Clio. Wc hope, some day the situa¬ 
tion w'ill change and our services to the, cause 
of Hi.story will be recognised by all, including 
tho.se who are oppo.sed to us now' on imaginary 
ideological grounds or personal considerations. 

I (ltd to Professor Nurul Husttu. 
l)lR/()/bb bt,h March, 1974 

Ms dear Nurul, 

I his is a purely personal letter and I hope 
\ou will lespond to it in a personal way and 
not through your office Secretary. 

We had Ijeen very good friends for many 
years down to the Patiala Session of the Indian 
History Congress in December 1967. You will 
surely remember that it was I who proposed 
your name as the General Secretary of the 
Indian History Congre.ss in December 1963 
and again in 1964, I was really delighted 
when I could carry rny point with the Execu¬ 
tive Committee of the Indian Histoty Con¬ 
gress in 1964'. Our personal relations weie 
most cordial. You were closely associated w'ith 
the Institute of Historical Studies as a mem¬ 
ber, as a Fellow, as a mehiber pf the Execu¬ 
tive Committee (1966-69) and as a member 
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of tlic Editorial Advisory Hoard of the 
Dictionary of National Biography. It was from 
the Patiala Session of the Indian History Con¬ 
gress in Dereinber 1967 that our ways parted 
and I was surprised to see in one of the news- 
[japers of the time that you took the lead in 
a .signatuie campaign against me us a CIA 
Agent. If you 'had any doubts, you could 
have asked me for full details as a metuher 
of the E.xccutive Committee of the Institute 
at that time. I could have proved to you with 
documentary evidence that we never received 
any foreign financial assistance except with 
the prior written approval of the Ministry of 
External Affairs, (lovernment of India. An\- 
way, jjossibly you took the. step at the time 
under the instigation of some young jieoplc, 
.some of whom were my students and should 
have fell [K’rsonally grateful to me. 

1 was happy to know in October 1971 alxait 
your appointment as Minister of State for 
Education, and you will remember with how 
much sinceiity and cordiality I welcomed you 
at 'riivandrum in Octol)er 1971, and moved 
a re.vrdution of congratulations at the Indian 
Historical Records Commission Meeting at 
'I'rivandrum. I thought that we could lx* 
friends again as before. 

I wa.s very much surprised to know that 
soon after your assumption of office as a 
Minister you had called for the file of the 
Institute, of Historical Studies and had re- 
cordetl in it a note that it should be sent to 
the Ministry of Home Affairs before any fur¬ 
ther grant could be made to the Institute. 
It was on an unqualified clearance from the 
Ministry of Home Affairs that nothing adverse 
was known against our organisation that you 
agreed to sanction a committed grant of 
Rs. 20,000/- for the Dictionary of National 
Biography Project and the normal Mainten¬ 
ance Grant of Rs. 5,000/- in the year 1971-72. 
We had applied for a grant of Rs. 10,000/-, 
but you had created in February 1972 tlie 
Indian Council of Historical Research and 
had recorded a note on our file that anv fur¬ 


ther grant to the Institute should have the 
approval of the ICHR. Ihe result was, we 
did not get the enhanced grant for 1971-72. 
In 1972-73 the Ministry of Education had 
recommended strongly for a grant of 
Rs. 10,000/- for the approval of the ICHR, 
but the latter Ixidy approved of only Rs. 5,000/- > 
and not the enhanced grant. 'I'his year we 
applied in November 1973 for a gtant of 
Rs. • 10,000/- (General Maintenance). Our 
case was referred to the IC^HR. But unfoi- 
tunatclv for four months the ICHR coukl not 
meet and take a decision on our application. 
I’he present position is that the ICHR is going 
to meet on 18th March to consider oui case. 
As a Minister you (jught to know that if 
the ICHR ap[)roves of the Giant on 18th 
March the grant will automatically lapse iindci 
normal (iovernment financial rules. It means 
that you and the ICHR want to deprive the 
Institute of even the meagre linancial assi'^t- 
ance from the Government of India which wo 
have been receiving for the last few years. 
Last year the ICHR first .said that ouis was 
not a historical organi.sation and then, strangely 
enough, asked us to apply for a grant from 
the ICHR itself. Since the ICHR consists of 
picked men, known for ideological and per¬ 
sonal differences with me, I have not the least 
intention of applying to the ICHR for a grant. 

I w'ould rather clo.se down my shop than suffer 
the humiliation. 

I have it from the most reliable authority 
in the Ministry that ours is the only case in 
the whole of India referred to the ICHR for 
approval. Wc arc proud of this unique dis¬ 
tinction but we do not iinderst<utd w’hy of all 
the institutions receiving grants from the 
Ministry of Fiducation ours should be the only 
one to l)e referred to the ICHR for approval. 
There is nothing in the constitution of the 
ICHR wliich makes .such a reference manda¬ 
tory, but only your personal note on our file 
which has frightened the Ministry- Officials. I 
feel flattered that our institution should appear 
so important to you for your personal con.si- 
deration as a Minister. 
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I am writing this letter to you not in a mood 
of anger hut in a mood of depression and 
surprise. It is true that when friends fall out, 
their quarrel Ixscomes more bitter than Iwtween 
strangers. My purpose in writing this letter 
to you is to state clearly and frankly what is 
happening in your Minisliy. Not that the 
Institute will close down if we do not get a 
grant of Rs. 10,000/- from the Ministry of 
Education. But what I do not understand is 
why the Ministry should refu.se the meagre 
linanciul assistance which we have been receiv¬ 
ing frefore you l>ecame a Mini.sler. As I see it, 
the ICHR is a mere smoke-screen and you 
jrersonally do not want to continue the Gene¬ 
ral Maintenance Grant to the Institute for 
reasons best known to you. If that is not the 
))osition, there is no lea.son why ours should 
l>e the solitary case being referred to the IGHR 
and whv .should the Ministry tolerate the 
dela\irrg tactics of the ICHR. If you are not 
really keen on stopping the (jenetal Mainten¬ 
ance (Jrant from the year 1973-74, you can 
(‘asily issue intrnediatr' instructions to the Deputy 
.Secietarv, Deirartmeirt of Culture, frrr sanc- 
tiotting a grant of Rs. 10,000/- as applied for 
without waiting for the opirrion of the body 
which cannot meet even in four months. 

I had the most cordial relations with every 
Education Minister since the tinre of Maulana 
.\bul Kalam A/ad. It is nry nrisforturre that 
wherr srni, one of my clo>est friends at orre 
time, became a Minister, the attitude of the 
Ministry totally changed. Perhaps, one day 
you will be no longer tbe Mui>!>ter and I can 
again establi.sh cordial relations with wlurever 
I succeeds you. 

1 shall be grateful if you kindly go through 
my letter carefully and a.sk yourself as an 
individual w'hether' you have not been unjust 
and unfair to an institution with which you 
had lieejt closely connected for years and 
to a person to whom you have every rea.son to 
feel grateful. May good sense dawn upon you, 


so that you may is.sue immediate instructions 
to the Ministry officials to release the meagre 
grant applied for, without anv reference to 
the ICHR. 

This has Ijeen an unusually long letter as 
I wanted to explain things in detail. I hope 
you will have the patience to go through it 
and reply at an early date. 

With wann pei.s^)nal regards. 

V'ours sincerely, 

S. P. Sen. 

Profes.sor S. Nurul Hasan, 

Minister of Education, 

(Jovernment of India, 

New Delhi. 

Grants from the A.sia Foundation : 

One of the commonest charges levelled 
against the Institute of Histoiical .Studies is 
that the Institute had received grants from 
1963 to 19fi7 from the .Asia I'oundution, whose 
connection with the CIA was later publicised 
in the American Pre.ss and imiirediately taken 
up by interested elements in India. 

We have to state in this connectioit that 
our positioir is perfectly clear. All the grairts 
we had received form the Asia Foundation 
were with the prior written approval of the 
Ministry of External Affairs. On several 
occasions, after the disclosure of the CIA cotr- 
nection of the Asia Foundatioit, the Ministry of 
I'xlucation, (Jovernment of India, iitade 
enquiries alxrut the grants we had received 
from the Asia Foundation. We are reproduc¬ 
ing below the letters from the Ministry and 
our replies which will convincingly show' to 
our readers that the real responsibility lies 
with the Government of India and not with 
us for accepting grants from the Asia Founda¬ 
tion. We accepted the.se grants iit good faith 
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on the wiitten approval of the Ministry of 
External Affairs on each occasion. The Gov¬ 
ernment of India did not know about the 
GIA connection of the Asia Foundation before 
1967. 'Fhen how on earth could we be ex¬ 
pected to know it? We do not have any 
espionage system as the Government has. If 
in 1967 the CIA connection 'had been un- 
Ccirthed, the Government of India must face 
the music. No responsibility can he thrown on 
ns at that stage. 

In spite of all these enquiiies itj 1967-68 and 
our position having been cleared conclusively 
in the Ministry of Education, Professor Nurul 
llasim, the Minister of State for Education, 
lefencd our case again to the Home Ministis 
.md it was on a cleai chit from the Home 
Ministiy eaily in 1972 that Profes.sor Hasan 
agreed to release th<' committed grant to the 
Institute. Put as the letter from the Directoi 
of the In.stitute to Professoi Nurul Hasan will 
show, he took care to see that the Institute did 
not get any enhanced giant to which it v\as 
fully entitled hv its sustained seivices to the 
cause of hisloiv. He had a convenient smoke- 
Hieen, the Indian Council of Historical 
Research, 'I’liis body, consisting of the Minis¬ 
ters own nominees and belonging to a parti¬ 
cular ideoUigical line of thinking, has arto- 
g.ited to it.self the position of a representative 
bodv of Indian historians, which it certainlv 
IS not, and of sitting in judgement over the 
work of a much older and much more repie- 
sentative all-India association of hLstorians like 
the Institute of Ilkstorical Studies. We ate. 
however, not afraid of Ministerial disfav'our 
and have the courage to folhw our own path 
of independent historiography. But we want 
(i> take this opportunity to publicly release all 
the facts aliout the ,'\sia Foundation Grants in 
order to convince our readers about the correct- 
ne.s.s of our position and to refute by docu¬ 
mentary evidence tire Iraseless and motivated 
charges levelled against us. 

(A) betters frrnn the Minwtrv' tsf External 
.Affairs ■: , ■. • . >•' ■ '•/ 


( 1 ) 

O. P. BHASIN, 

Under Secretary, 

No. B.2302(43)/66. April 1, 1966 

Dear Mr. Lazaroff, 

Please refer to vour letter dated 23rd Feh- 
luary, 1966, and oui acknowledgement No. 
B.2302(43) /66, dated the 1st March, 1966, 
regarding a.ssistance to the Institute of His¬ 
torical Studies (Dr. S. P. Sen, Director), 21, 
Kenderdine Street, Calcutta. 

We have no objection to the proposal con¬ 
tained in your above mentioned lettei. 

With best wishes. 

Yours sinceielv, 

Sd/- 

(O. P. Bbasin) 

Ml. l.oui.s Lazaidtl, 

Representative, 

riie Asia Foundalion, 

Piist Box 149, 

.\i'w Delhi. 

', 2 ) 

n P. BHASIN. 

I iider Secretary fED), 

N'l. B.230(24W64 July 24, 196.5 

Deal Mr. La/aroff, 

Please refer to my letter No. B.230(24)/64, 
date ! the 29th March, 196.5 to Mr. James 
Gieene, regarding Asia Foundation’s propfrsal 
for additional grant of approximately Rs. 
80,000/- to the In.stitute of Historical Studies, 
(!alcutta. 

2. We have no objection to your aljovc 
projaosal. 

With best w’ishes, 

Yours sincerely, 
■Sd/- . 

i (O. P,‘ Bhasm) 
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Mr. Louis Lazaioif, 

Representative, 

Asia Foundation, 

Post Box No. 149, 

New Delhi-1. 

(3) 

K. S. N. AlYER, 

Under Secretary’ (ED). 

No. B.230(24)/64 June 24, 1904 

Dear Mr. Park, 

Please refei to your letter of 19th June, i9(>4 
piopo.sing to grant an award < f Rs. 24,000, 
as a supplemental y grant to the Institute of 
HLstorical Studies, Clalcutta. We have no 
objection to vour proposiil. 

With kind leitaids, 

Yours .sincerelv, 

Sd/. 

(K. S. N. Aiyer) 

Mi. Richard I-. Paik, 

Representative, 
riie Asia Foundation, 

Post Box 149, 

2, Hailey Road, 

New Delhi. 

(4) 

K. S. N. AIYER, 

Under Secretary 

D.O. No. B/223(7)/(i2 

Dated the 14th May, 19()3 

Dear Mr. Greene, 

Kindly refer to your letter of the 9th May, 
1963 regarding your proposed grant to the 
Institute , of Historical Studies, Calcutta. W'e 
have no ebjertion to your proposal. 

Yours sincerely, 

Sd/. 

(K. S. N. Aiyer) 


Mr. Janies Greene, 

Assistant Representative, 

The A.sia Foundation, 

2, Hailey Road, 

New Delhi. 

(B) Letters exchanged lielween the Ministry 
of Education and the Institute of His¬ 
torical Studies in connection with the Asia 
Foundation Grants : 

No. F.18-16/67-CAI(3) 

Government of India 
Ministry of Education 

New Delhi, the lOth November, 1967 

'File Directoi, 

Institute of Historical Studies, 

21, Kenderdine Lane, 

Calcutta-12. 

Subject : (ironl-xn-aid frovi A.\ui Foundation. 
Sir, 

1 am directed to request you to .send to this 
Ministry the details of the grants received from 
the Asia Foundation up to date with the break 
up of the giant spent. 

Yours faithfully, 

Sd/- 

(Mrs.) (S. Rao) 
Assistant Education Adviser 
to the 

Government of India. 

RS/9/11. 

Gen/169/146 21st Noveinljer, 1967 

'Fo 

The Assistant Education Adviser, 

Ministry; pf ,‘Bdwca^n, 

Government of India, 

New Delhi. 
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Dear Madam, 

With reference to your letter No. F-18-16/ 
CAI(3), dated 10th November, ’67 enquiring 
alK)Ut details of grants received from the Asia 
roundation up-to-date, I am enclosing copies 
of letters of grants from the Foundation, which 
will give you the amounts received and the 
items on which they are to lie spent. 

In this connection I should point out that 
all the details of the grants are available in 
your Ministry. Whenever the Asia Founda¬ 
tion sanctioned any grant to us, the Founda¬ 
tion officially sought the permission of the 
Ministi-) of External Affairs, which again re¬ 
ferred the matter to the Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion. It was w'ith the concurience of the two 
Ministries, that the Foundation gave us grants 
fiom time to time. Regarding the break-up 
of the grant amount s[>ent year by year, it is 
aho available iti the Annual Audit Reports of 


the Institute, copies of which had been sent 
to the Ministry of Education, in connection 
with our application for grants from the 
Ministry. Anyway, we are sending copies of 
the Audit Reports up to 31st March, 1967. 
I am also enclosing a copy each of a Brochure 
oti the Institute of Historical Studies and of 
tlie .\nnual Report for 1966-67. 

Yours faithfully, 
Sd/. 

(S. P. Sen) 

I'jitl : 

1. Letters of tJrant fiom the Asia Foundation. 

2. Audit Reimrt.s fin* 1963-64, 1964-65, 196.5- 
66» and 1966-67. 

;l. Brochure on the Institute of Historical 
Studies. 

4. .^nnual Ke[)oit 1966-67. 


.ASIA FOUND.A I ION CR.X.N IS 


1963-64 


1964-65 


1965-6(i 


l96()-67 


DIOTIO.N.ARY OF N.ATIONALISI BlOflRAPIHES PROJEOT 

Rs. 48, 246. 00 (Letter, dated June 3, 1963) 

(Ministry of External Affairs Approval Lett. 
1{.2:J3(7)/62- 14th May 1963) 

Rs. 45, 644. 00 (Letters, dated June 16 & 24. 1964) 

Rs. 23, 650. 00 (Letter, dated July 15, 1964) 

(Ministry of External Affairs Approval Lett. 
lL230(24)/64 June, 1964) 

• 

Rs. 4.5, 644. 00 (Letter, dated June 21, l%5) 

Rs. 25, 000. 00 (Letters, dated July 2B & August 4, ’65) 

{Ministry- of External Affairs Approval Lett. 
B.230(24)/64-^-July 24, 1965) 

Rs. 55, 000. 00 (Letter, dated February 7, 1966) 


Rs. 2,45, 184. 00 (Ministry of External Affairs Approval Lett. 
- 8.2302(43)/66—April 1, 1966) 
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1963- 64 

1964- 65 

1965- 66 

1966- 67 

1967- ()8 


(B) CIRNERAL SUPKmi CIRANT. 

Rs. 13. 244. no (Letter, dated June 3, 1963) 

Rs. 13, 481. 00 (Letter, dated June 16 & 24, 1964) 

Rs. 13, 481. 00 (Letter, datetl Jtine 21. 1965) 

Rs. 9, .500. 00 (I.etter, dated June 10, 1966) 

(Ministis (if lilxteinal .Affairs .Ajjpinval Lett, 
B.2302(43)/(')6 .Apiil i, 1966) 

Rs. 9, 500. 00 (Letter. <Iated June 26, 1967) 

Rs. .59,206. 00 


l'K>H-(i9 Rs. 9,500. 00 


MOS r IMMKDl.VI K 
RXPRF.SS 1)KL1\ KRV 

.Nn. I'. 18-a,/t.8-(:.\l(3) 

( e)\ei iiriKMit of India 
Ministts of I'alneatioii 

\ew Dellii. dated tlie I9tli Apid, I'K)!! 

To 

Sliil S. P. StMi, 

1 )iieeloi, 

Insiittite of Ilistotie.il Studies, 

21, Kendenline Lane, 

Calcutta-12. 

\ 

.Suhjert : lu\litulf of HiJoiical StufIti K, 
(falruttd. 

.Sir, 

I atn directed to setid lieiewith a ropy ol 
the Parliament Question .\o. 21939 to he ans¬ 
wered on 26tfi April, 1968, for the supply of 
nece.ssary information. 

This information may please be sent latest 
by 24th April, 1968. 


(I )ue m June |9(j}$ ). 


I li.mkite> \ou, 

^'ouis faithfullv, 

Sd. 

(P. Gangulee) 

T)ep. See. 

C.H IvS'l l().\ lOR TllL LOK SABHA 
PK()\ ISION \L LNS rARRl'.l) 

I). .\. “21939 

.Notice wav leceicrd on the 6-1-68 

.\linistiv of which the clay 

ha- I.eeu allotted HOMK Al P.Al RS 

1 he (|uestion will he put 
dovvii for the sitting on the 2(i-‘l-68 

/.\7)/.I.V /.V.S'7777/77i OF HISTORICAL 
ST H DIES 

•Shri K. ANIRUDIIAN 
Shti UM.AN.A'I H 
Shri C. K. CHAKRAPAM 
Shii .NAMBIAR 

(a) name of the projects of the Indian Insti¬ 
tute of Historical Studies financed by the 
Asia Foundation and amount of grant t«> 
each project ; and 
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(b) number of foreigneis employed in each 
project, 

(ien/()/3. 24th April, 1968 

To 

The Deputy Secretaiy, 

Ministry uf Education, 

(Jovenmient of Iiuliu, 

New Delhi. 

Subject : VurliatucitUny i/in'stion lei’orditii 
histituti' of flist,oric<il Studifs. 

Sii, 

Witli refeience to your letter .No. F. 18-8/(>H- 
(I'\l(3), dated 19th .Xpril, 1 am gi\ing below 
the paiticulars wanted : 

(a) Projects tor which the Institute of llis- 
torical Studies had leceived financial 
assistance fiom the .\sia I'oimdation : 

(i) DictionaiA <d Biogiajihies of Indian 
-Nationalist Leaders fi<ini the earlv 
years of the 19th century to 1947. 
Total received for the period of 
(rraiit, 

1963-1967, . . Rs. 2,43,194.00. 

(ii) (feneral Support (uant for aca¬ 
demic meetings, and .seminars and 
for jmicha.se of hi.stoiical journals 
for the Institute's libraiv. 

Total received ff»r the period of 
(Jiant. 

1963-1,967, . . . Rs. ')9,206.00. 

.Ml the (uant.s had the prior approval of the 
(lover-nmcirt of India, vide MinistiA of External 
.Affairs letters : 

« 

.No. B-233 {7)/62 dated 14lh May, 1963. 

No. B-‘230 (24)/64 dated 24th Jui»e, 1964. 

No. B-230 {24)/64 dated 24th July, 196.'). 

No. B-2302(43)/66 dated 1st April, 1966. 


On no occasion did we receive any Grant 
from the Asia Foundation without the prior 
sanction of the Ministry of External Affairs. 
Since we have been al.v> receiving Grants fronr 
the Mirri.stry of Education from the Financial 
Year 1965-66, we ha\’e been regularly .sending 
.Arulit Reports and Anpual Reports on ottr 
Project to the Mirristrv of Edrrcation. 

(b) .Number of Foreigners entployed in each 
Project. 

.\\rt (I sini;le fonion,'! b employed in any 
Pnifeet of the Institute of Historical Studies. 

lit corrclusiorr, I have to draw yoitr aiten- 
tiorr to the fact that irr reply to \our Mittlstr\'s 
Ictier N... F-18-16, C;.AD3;, dated lOth 

.November, 19()7 erniittring about details of 
(Irants rereived from lh<* .Asia lAnmdatiorr up- 
to-date 1 had serrt a firll statement, with copies 
of corresjx aider tee with the Asia Fourrdation 
regarding Grants, along with m\ letter No. 
General/169/14b, dated 2lst .November, 19()7. 
Since all the details about Grants received from 
the .Asia Foundation and Annual Reports and 
Audit Reports of the In.stitirte ate alreadv with 
the .Ministrv of Fidtreation, I .shall appreciate 
it the Ministry spiates us from firrther enqitiries 
on the same subject. The w'itclr-hunting alxiut 
G-.l.A. connection may continue for a number 
of years. Brrt we have no further infor¬ 
mation to frrrnish. Oirr |xxsition is cleat. 
We received hnancial assistance from the Asia 
foundation in perfect good faith, being assured 
of the Ironafide of the A.sia Foundatiorr by the 
prior approval of the Ministry of External 
■Affairs in each case. How on earth, could we 
know of the CIIA connection with the Asia 
Foundation, when the Government of India 
itself did not know it? If now the GIA con¬ 
nection has been unearthed, the Government 
of Indur nrust face the music. No responsi¬ 
bility can be thrown on us at this stage. 

Yours faithfully, 

•' Sd/. 

(S. P/ $en),;. 
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Cien/0/4. 24th Apiil, 

Dear Dr. Sen, 

I am enclosing a copy of a letter U) the 
Ministry of Education in reply to an enquiiv 
al)out Asia Foundation's (hant to the Institute 
in connection with a Parliamentary OiK'^don. 
In the last paiagraph of mv letter 1 have used 
\ety '-trong language. I hope yon will kindly 
appreciate iiiy feelings and will not inisundei- 
stand. We had accepted .Asia Foundation's 
(Irant in ])erfecl good faith, and \ou know 
that no grant can he actually made hv the 
|•\»mKlatk>n without a “no ohjection" cerli- 
licate from the (hneniniem of India. We had 
sup[>lied detailed infojmation to the Ministn 
in \o\emhei, I9(i7. in connection with the 
\sia 1‘ound.ilioii (Irant ()ui recoid is ch'ar. 
riiere is no loieignei eniploved in otn Institute, 
noi dkl the \sia I'oundalion evei ti\ to in- 
(luence oui {)v)li( V in anv wav With a sitong 
Iloa7d cousivtine of men like Mahamahopadh- 
\a\a D, \ Pi.tdar, Professoi' Niim.il Knmai 
liose, Professor Misheshwar Prasad, \’i(e- 
(Iliancello* K. K. Datta. Piofessor K. K, Pillav 
and otheis, ihex' cannot l)c anv (|uestion of 
hi'ing influenced e\en m an indirect wa\ In 
anv external agenc\. 

1 am writing this lettei t(' \ou with a ier|uest 
that when tlit* inattei comes u]j in Pailiament. 
kindlv defend the Institute as best as ym can 
against the senseless witch-hunting that is 
going on. rite thing is. when calumnious 
charges are haselesslv levelled against small 
academic itistitutions like ours, they have the 
efi'ect of l(nvering the insUtiitions in the public 
esteem. ibis is partic.ularlv painful for us 
when we have been catrying rtn a Project of 
the greatest national importance, Dictionary of 
National fiios:iaf)ln\ and ate now' almost at the 
point of succe.ssful completion in .spite of acute 
financial difficulties. It is very depressing that 
while the entire nation should have thanked 
us,for pur qoble ta.sk, we have been. receiving 
only . btickbats. ; I do hope that you at least, 
as' Education Minister,, wi)l stand by our .side 


and vindicate the honour and prestige of our 
Institute. 

With kind regards, 

Yours sincerely, 

Sd/- 

(S. P. Sen) 

l)i. r. Sen, 

Mini'lcr of Educatioii, 

(ioveiniuent of India, 

New Delhi. 

I.MMKDI.vrF, !).(). No. 1 .32-3/fi‘2-CAI(3) 

Di', .A. M. D'Rozario, 

M.Sc. PI 1.1). (Clantah.). 
joint Secietaty, 

MIMSFRY OF EDUCkAflON, 
I.NDI.A, 


New Delhi. 

Ifith May, IWH 

Deal l)i. Sen, 

Kmdiv lefet to uinr letter No. Oea/()/*I, 
dated the 2l(li .\pril, 1968, legarding the 
pioje< t-w i.se graiilv receised by the Institute 
of Histoiital .Studies, Calcutta, fiom the Asia 
I'oundatioii. I'lie Falucatiou Mini>ter has seen 
vour lettei. 

2. I ha\e gone tluough the papers and find 
tliat tlie iiitormafii-u was asked in order to 
piepare a replv to a t|uestion to be answered 
in the Parli.muMit bv a si.ster Ministry. As the 
infi>nuation was to be supplied in the Parlia¬ 
ment it became neressary to ask for the .same 
from \ou. 


3. I can assure you that the Ministiy w’ill 
iKJt needlessly trouble you. 

With kind regards, 

Yutns sincerely, 

Sd/- 

(A, M. D’Rozario) 

Dr. S. P. Sen, 

Institute of Historical Studies, 

21, Kenderdine Lane, 

Calcutta-12 



INDIANS IN THE WEST INDIES 


Dr. J. C:. Jha 

{Unii'frsity of thr Writ Indin 
St. Auffustine, Tritiulad, W.l.) 


After the emancipation of slaves within the 
British empire in 1833, the largest and perhaps 
the most significant state-controlled immigra¬ 
tion f)f indentured labourers to work in the 
sugar and cocoa plantations of the West Indies 
was from India. I’his was a time when the 
freed negroes were not willitig to work in the 
estates of the West Indies and the Indian 
lahourei'S were proving very useful in Mauritius. 
Naturally, therefore, John (Mad.stone, father 
of the liberal politician W. B. Gladstone of 
Bngtand, witli the permission and goodwill of 
J. G. llobhouse. President of the Board «>f 
(i'ontrol of the Knglish Hast India (lonij)any, 
borcl (ileneig, Secretaiy of State for the 
C.olonies. and the Governor-Cieneral of India, 
Auckland, indented privatelv for the same type 
of hard-working Indians to work on his tw(^ 
estates in British Guiana as akso on those of 
a few other planters.' On 5 May 1838 the 
boat Whitby brought 249 Indians to Guvana 
(then known as British Guiana) after a voyage 
of 112 days from Galcutta and the follmving 
morning came Ifi.*) on the Hrs/x'rus. 

Between 1839 and 1844 and again in 1848- 
.“in Indian immigration to the West Indies was 
suspended because of the opposition of the 
anti-slavery societies of England and of the 
Galcutta press, but the flow of immigrants in¬ 
creased due to the Indian Mutiny of 1857 
and the recurrent famines and epidemics in 
North India in the second half of the nine¬ 
teenth century. The indentured Indian imi- 
gration was finally ended in 1917 by the CJov- 
ernment of India as a result of the resentment 


of the Indian nationalist leaders. 

In all more than 416,000 Indians came to 
the We.st Indies. British Guiana received 
240,000 ; the annual average between 1864 
and 1873 was 3,692, rising between 1873 and 
1883 to .5,414 and between 1882 and 1891 to 
■1.08-1. - 'I'rinidad received a)x)ut 143,000. 
On 30 May 1845 came 237 on Fatel Rozack 
and the last boat S.S. (itniors brought 247 
males, 115 females, 12 Ixrys, 10 gills and 10 
infants on 22 April 1917. The number of 
Indians introduced till 30 May 1848 was 5,162, 
but Iretween 1851 and 1891 came 88,.501.“ 
Jamaica, even though bigger in size than 
Trinidad, was less dependent on sugar and 
therefore only 36,.584 Indians came there. 
Many of them perished, only 13,821 surviving 
by 1908.^ 

The smaller Windward islands also received 
Indian labourers : (irenada got about 3,792 
between 18.56 and 1885 ; St. Lucia 4,427 from 
1858 to 1893 ; St. Vincent 2,507 from 1861 to 
188f)'' ; St. Kitts received only 300. According 
to the Census of 1901 there were 2,523 Indians 
in St. Lucia and 2,262 in Grenada. In later 
years many of them fled to the neighbouring 
countries. 

The French and the Dutch Governments 
were also allowed by the British Government 
to bring Indian emigrants to their colonies in 
the Caribbean. To Surinam (Dutch Guiana) 
34,304 Indians emigrated between 1873 and 
1916. The French islands of Martinique and 
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Guadeloupe also got their quota of liullau 
labourers. 

In the early years ino.st of the Indian inuni- 
grants in Guyana and I'rinidad who sur\ivcd 
the rigours of climate and hard work, returned 
after an industrial ie.sidence of five years, 'i'he 
idea of colonial emigration evolved by Kuro- 
pcans \Na.s alien to the Indian mind, for the 
Indians always wanted to live according to 
their own style of comfort and values, without 
any interference with their customs and habits. 
I’hey got a higher wage than that prevalent 
in India liesides their |)assagc to and from 
India ; clothing, food and medicine wcie taken 
caic of by the planters. Up to 11191 alK»ut 
lI,M8.'i went back to India from Trinidad and 
bctvNccn 1870 and 1890 only 1.98 per cent of 
Indians in Guyana returned. Troni 18r)l. how¬ 
ever, only ten years' industiial lesidence could 
entitle them to a free return pas.sage. 'The 
Indian immigrants began U) settle in huge 
nunlbcI^ in view of now inducements like bonus 
or bounties and from around 1870 crown lands. 
I'be emigration agents of the West Indians in 
Cialcutta, Madras and IJonibay depots would 
look after the welfare of Indian reeniits there 
and in the W'est Indies the Piotector of Immi¬ 
grants uould see that they got their due. 

The thrift of the Indians was proverbial : 
they would live a very simple life, save as 
much as they could and buy ornaments and 
land. Many started their own groceries. One 
Moolchan wms indentured on the St. Madeline 
estate in Trinidad in T833 and in 1873 he died 
a respectable merchant,” leaving a property 
worth $60,000. Accorditig to the Sanderson 
Refhort of 1910 the Crown land.s .sold to the 
Indians between 1885 and 1908-9 amounted to 
69,087 acrcs.^ In Guyana the value of landed 
property owned by Indians in 1911-12 was 
$972,761. Besides, they owned 13,384 heads of 
cattle and 3,022 headvS of sheep and goat.” 
In Surinam 3,068 Indians acquired 200,(X)0 
acres of land between 1903 and 1911, six out 
of every ten acres being bought by them. , 


It is in Guyana, I'riniditd and Surinam that 
the Indian.s, generally called Bast Indians to 
distinguish them from the alxjriginals (Amer¬ 
indians) and West Indian.s (Negroes, Creoles, 
etc.), have been able to maintain their cul- 
tuia! identity, primarily because of their num- 
l)er : in Guyana they arc naire than half of 
the total population of three-quarters of a mil¬ 
lion and in 'Trinidad ajid Suiinum they are 
slightly less than half. No doul)t from time to 
time they have been exposed to new influences, 
even .so much of tlie cultuie they brought from 
India has persisted. 

/\ vast majority of the Indian immigrants 
in these countries \sas fiom Bihar and Uttar 
Pradesh in North India espeeially from the 
tcgioiis of Agia, ()udh and Hliojpur. In 
Trinidad up to 1870, 41.7 per cent came from 
the former two airas, and 29.3 j)er cent from 
Bihai." I'ho.sc who came from the eastern 
distiicts of Uttar Pradesh -Azamgarh, Ballia, 
Gorakhj)ur, Baiuua.s, Mirzapur, Gonda and 
Jaimpui- and th<j.se who <amc from Saran, 
(liiampaian and .Shahabad districts uf Bihar, 
liiovight the Bliojpuri language. 'Those, from 
the western distikts of Uttar Pradesh 
{Pachhali) Agia, Mathura, Aligarh, Bareilly, 
.md T'airukhahad brought Awadhi, Vrajhhasha 
and other variations of Hindi, Magahi 
(Magadhi) of Patna and Gaya districts of 
Bihar, Maithili of North Bihar, and Hindi of 
Meerut area also came. A sprinkling of tribal 
languages of Chota-Nagpur in Bihar, Panjabi 
and Nepali could also be .seen. From the 
South came Tamil, Telugu and Malayalam. 

'Today the old Indians of the indenture days 
and some of the second generation, even 
'Tamilians and tribal people, speak the old 
form of Hindi. ‘Seeta-Ram ! Kaisan haal'^’ 
(‘Good morning, how arc you?’) is the most 
popular form of greeting. The young people, 
generally of the third or fourth generation, 
have taken to English, hut some of them now 
learn Hindi in the Hindu or Vedic schools 
and other institutions like Bharatiya Vidya 
Samsthun. 
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Indians in tlic West Indies have ‘success¬ 
fully rebuilt in exact and revealing terms the 
key institutions' (jf India, ‘its ancestral but 
over-reaching social order'. Once they were 
free from their contract and acquired land 
the Indian village settlements—miniature 
Indian villages -came up with the panchayat 
system, the joint family system, kinship [gotra, 
casir, etc.), beliefs and practice.^, religio\is 
ceremonies, festivals, music and dance. 

Indian place names like Calcutta Settlement, 
Madras Settlement, Patna Village, Fyzabad, 
Barrackpore, as well as street names like Agra. 
Ayodhya, Hyderabad, Nepaul, Canges, Bengal, 
Mathura, Benares, Delhi, Bombay, Baroda, 
Cawnpore, Lucknow, etc., can be seen in 
several areas in 'I'rinidad. In (»u\ana a village 
is called Rampur. Names of persons connected 
with Hindu gods and goddes.ses are \ery com¬ 
mon among the Indians in the West Indies. 
Mule names like Ramoutai (Rama-avatar), 
Rainashaian. Ramaprasad (Rampersad), Ram- 
kissoon (Ramakrishna) and temalc names like 
Sita, Paivati, Lac.hhamin (Lakshmi) are very 
common. Even typical Hihaii <ir Uttar Pradeshi 
names like Katwaroo, Samaroo, Mangaloo, 
Buddbu (Boodwj), Bikhoo, Kangaloo, Jang.i- 
loo, Mootoo, Madhu (Madoo), Haridwar 
(Hardwar), Kamalagna (Ramlogan), Moonee- 
lal, etc., can be .seen in plenty. 

In the late nineteenth century the Muhai- 
rani procession of 'i’aziya (Hicsain or Ho.se) 
and the Madrasi festival of firewalking used to 
be very popular in Trinidad and Guyana.'" 
Now the Hindus who form the vast majority 
in the Indian community in Guyana, Trinidad 
and Surinam celebrate Divali ”*“■ and Phagwa 
(Holi)‘"** in a big way. 

The Diwali day is now a national holiday’, 
lo the evening thousands of wicks and coloured 
bujlbs arc lighted and the elaborate puja 
(worship) of Lakshmi, tl\e Goddess of Wealth, 
is done in the Hindu homes, I have had occa- 
.sion to lecture to vast gatherings on Diwali 
and Holi davs. In Guyana the occasion of 


Phagwa is a national holida>-. In the Arauguez 
Savannah of San Juan ('I’rinidad) twenty to 
thirty thousand Indian revellers assemble with 
coloured water in syringe.s, abir (coloured 
lewder) and soinetime.s oitlinary tatcuin 
powder. The National Phagwa Festival Coun¬ 
cil of 'Frinidad and Tobago organizes competi¬ 
tions in which cbou tal singing groups or music 
bands, --inging jliumar, kabir, etc., dancing, 
jumping and merry-making with complete 
abandon, take jjart. In the past, even Dhani- 
mar, Dhrupad and Raga Basant uere sung. 
Cbowtal singing contests for bands {Golfs) 
are now held l)oth for North and South. 
Special hiochures on the .significance of this 
national festival aie issued and the television, 
ladio and newspapers cany .special featuies. 
.Somcliines diowtal parties from Surinam and 
Guyana also come to rritiidad to take part in 
the music and dance contests. I'hc Ta/iva 
and Holi jjiocessions have in fact become the 
Muslim and Hindu carnivals in which otliei 
coinmnnities also participate.. Besides the Hoii 
(holi) songs the bii'ilia^ have been very p<jpu- 
lai among Indians becau.se they reseml)le the 
local caKpso." Some of the hirahas In Surinam 
are .sung to the accompaniment of dholak. 
I'lic }asiyn (ballads from West Uttar Pradesh. 
Rajasthan, etc.) are now no longer popular in 
'Friniflad, Init in Surinam these love and 
romantie songs are widely sung.^- Indeed, 
Indian musical tiaclition has influenced the 
steelband music in the West Indies. I'hcre are 
more than a hundred regi.strred Indian orches¬ 
tras in Trinidad alone. The Hum Hindustani 
Orchestra is led by a person of African descent, 
Paul Ali. The Tassa, Nagara, dhap, Hurka 
and dhol have influenced the drummiBg among 
non-Indians also. Among the Hindu ’ ritual 
songs may he mentioifed sohar sung at the 
time of chlwthi, celebrated on the sixth day 
after the birth of a -child, ahd barahi on the 
twelfth da>-. Alnrost- all wedding songs, des¬ 
cribe ' the marriage of Rama ‘and -Ska- or 
Krish^' and Rukmini. The songs from Tulsi¬ 
das’s /?aw«iyano, Sur Das’s'iS'at: 5iigar,, Kabir’s 
poertis .fjso^/zu)^ MifUbaFs poems and Uanuman 
C/Kilinr are very ■cofnmonK' sung i as frAa/ani to 



the accompaniment of dholak, majirn, harmo¬ 
nium. dandatal and kartal. In some areas 
sarangi, lanpura and hhajri are also used. 
Of late the bhajans in modern Hindi {Khari 
boli) from Hindi films and the long-playing 
records of Manna Dey, Mukesh and Lata Man- 
geshkar liave become very popular. 

Indian clas.sicai music has touched only the 
periphery of the Indian communities in the 
West Indies. The famous dancer V’yjayanti- 
mala was lxK)ed when she refvjsed to do a 
‘buddha mil gaya’ item from the film Sangam 
and did an item of Bharat Natyam instead in 
the iNaparinia Bowl in San I'ernando in South 
Trinidad in early 1970. However, tliinnii, 
i^haztil and .songs from Hindi film!, are vois 
popular on the radio and television and in 
so» iai gatherings and there are local Raft, 
Mukliesit and Lata. 

The epics and ballads of Alha and Udal 
(Rudal) and of Ciopichand ((lopichan) are 
no longer* vei\ common, nor arc the shows 
like Ramaleela, Krishnaleela, llari.slirhandta 
sabha and Itrdra sabha, Irecairsc of the inllux 
of Hindi religious movies, but at sevcr'al places 
during the Dashahara festival .scenes frxtni the 
Rantayana are enacteil and on the (Mca.sion 
of the birthday of Krishrra iKridtH(i'itaini) 
Krishnaleela is also done. 

In Trinidad the first Hindu temple was built 
around 1860'^ and in Guyana there were twtr 
around 1870. In 1890 there were twenty-nine 
Muslim mosques and thirty-three Hindu tem¬ 
ples in Guyana and in 19L7 forty-three temples 
and forty-six mosques.** Today hundreds of 
temples and mosques serve as religiou.s, educa- 
tiofial and cultural centres in the West Indies. 
A' few' churches, specially of the Canadian 
Presbyterian Church iit Trinidad and Guyana 
are ntainly visited by the Indians. Among the 
temples' in Trinidad, the St. James Krishna 
''Temple, the Shiva I’emple on the Eastern 
Main Road, Tunapuna,!* "and' the one on 
Green Street, I'unapuna, aie well-known. 
There are > a ftiw^ Hanurhan tem(>les aho. The 


St. Joseph mosque is one of tlie finest .struc¬ 
tures. 

'I he Sanatan dharina, the Arya Samaj, the 
Kabirpanth and Shivanarayan panth are some 
of the imjxtrtant sects among the Hindus. 
Many Sanalanis and the Aryas lielievc in the 
sixteen .samskaias (sacraments) but practise a 
few like the ceremonies <oimccted with child¬ 
birth, Jaiuu (sacied thread), Mundan (hair- 
cutting), S^luidi (marriage) and Shraddha 
(funeial and the ceremonies on the tenth, 
eleventh and thirteenth day after the death of 
a relative). A few families oltserve fast on 
the occa.sions of .Shivaiatri, Krishnastami, 
Raniana\ami and KKadadii. Some of the 
priests, populaily lalled pandits, know the 
Hindu .scriptures like the Vedas, the Upatii- 
shads, the Puranas, the epics, etc. And the 
ino.st popular Ya'pia is the rcadiiig of the 
lihagfivat Punina and the Raiaachatita Manam 
of Tulsidas when a thousand devotees as.semble 
e\eiy evening. I'lie Salya Narain Katlia, the 
Hanitmaii (Mahabii) Rota (itfleiing) and the 
worship of Suiya (Sun God) ate also popular 
among Sanatanis and special cr^lourod triangu¬ 
lar jliaiidis f(lags) aie Imng itt front of their 
homes and temples in honour of these gods. 
Recently some Yoga (meditation) organisa¬ 
tions have also been formed.*" 

Among the Indian items of food, roti, soliarl 
(soft roti), l)haji, and vegetables like baigati, 
jhingi, karaili, lauki, murai, and spices like 
jeera, liardi (turmeric), etc,, arc known to 
many non-Indians also. Among the Indian 
.sw'cet dishes, dahi, kliir (rice pudding) and 
sotnetimes even laddu and jikbi, are served 
and Mohanhlwga (made of flour, glicc and 
sugar) is offered as prasad in a paja. 

The caste system was maintained to some 
extent in the pa.st. Even today the social 
stratifleation based on ca.ste, colour or creed 
is maintained to some, ^tent : a Brahman-- 
Tiwari or a Dubey or a Pandey----and Kshatriya 
(Rajpiut) usually Singh,’ asserts his'auperiority- 

The most comrrion .surname for a Brahmin is 
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Maharaj or Maraj. Some yadhui wear dhoti, 
kurta or jnirjai and pagari (turban). On tlic 
occasion of Hindu wedding the groom wears 
Jora-jama and the bride sari, clioli, etc. Older 
Hindu ladies wear the orliani (head scarf) 
whenever they go out. 

Since alxjut SO per cent of the Indians came 
to the West Indies from the rural areas of 
North India where the rate of English educa¬ 
tion was negligible and the paicnts prefeued 
their children to help them in agiicultural 
pursuits, for .several decades the Indians in 
these parts remained pure agi iciilturists. The 
(jovernment and the jdanters also took little 
interest in their education in the caily period.'* 
(iradualK, however, the Christian nii.ssionaiics 
started peisuading the Indian childien to go to 
the .sclujols and the Susaniachar CJhureh was 
dedicated to the service of Indians in Trinidad 
on 7 July 1872.*'’ By the end of the nineteenth 
century .some Indian CHnistians began to parti¬ 
cipate in the national life. Many .still staged 
away from educational institutions because 
they feared conversion to Chiistianity. Even 
as late as 1939 A.I). 'I'y-son found a high per¬ 
centage of illiteracy among the Indians in 
Trinidad, though he found 'a consideiable 
number of highly educated and succes.sful pro¬ 
fessionals and businessmen’ among them. In 
recent years the Hindu and Muslim schools 
have accelerated the pace of literacy and now 
there are many important Indian doctors, 
la^vyers and teachers. .According to the Census 
of 1964, however, four-fifths of the Indians in 
Trinidad live in rural areas and the Indian 
community in the West Indies is even now by 
and large an agricultural community in the 
West Indies. 

Among the leading lights of the Indian 
community of Cuyana, Dr. Cheddi Jagan (his 
parents came from Biisti district in Uttar 
Pradesh), leader of the opposition in the Parlia¬ 
ment of Guyana, Dr. Balbant Singh, Senior 
Government Bacteriologist and General Secre¬ 
tary of the Gandhi Youth Organization, Mr. 


R. B. Gajraj, C.B.E., one-time Speaker of the 
Guyana Parliament, Mr. Shridath Ratnphal, 
Attorney-General and Minister of State, Mr. 
C. R. Singh, Knight of the Order of Orange 
Nas.suu, and among the leading families the 
I.uckhoo, Jung Bahadur Singh, Kawal and 
Pet .‘•ad families may be mentioned. The 
.Speaker of the Parliament, Shesh Narin, Ixlongs 
to the Sunatan Dharma (Hindu) Mahasabha. 
In Surinam also there are a few Indians serv¬ 
ing as Ministers of the Government like 
Dr. Adhein. Mr. Radha Kikshna and Dr. R. P. 
Pandey are leading public figures. The Shanti- 
dal is one of the main cultural organizations 
of .Sminam. 

In I rinidad and Tobago organizations like 
the East Indian National Congress were 
organized very caily and T. E. M. Hosein and 
Ml'. Sharan Teelak Singh were Indian leaders 
in the second and third decades of the twentieth 
century and of the 19.'^0’s and 1960's Dr. 
Rudranath Capildeo, a mathematician, and 
Bhadase Sagen Maraj who died recently may 
be mentioned. Now, Messrs. Kanialuddin 
Mohammed and Errol Mahabir are Cabinet 
Ministers of the Government. Mr. Shimboo- 
nath Capildeo, a .solicitor, and Mr. Rampersad 
Bhoolai, Mr. Jang Bahadoorsingh and Dr. D. O. 
Maharajh are the leaders of the Sanatan 
Dharma Mahasabha, Mr. L. Shiva Prasad, 
Barrister-at-Law and Dejmty Mayor of Port- 
of-Spain, is the head of the Arya Pratinidhi 
Sabha and Shrl Teelakdhari of the Vishwa 
Hindu Parishad. Pandit Slid Jankie Persad 
Sharma, originally from Mathura area of 
Uttar Pradesh, and now Dharmacharya, and 
the famous novelist Vidia Naipaul were 
awarded the Humming-Bird gold irtedal by the 
Government of I’rinidad and Tobago in 1970. 
Mr. Hans Hainooinansingh, former M.P. and 
Chairman of the National Council ctf Indian 
Music and Drama, and Mr. Sham Mohammed, 
now a Government Minister, have done a good 
deal for the propagation of Indian culture on 
radio and television. 

Even in the islands where the Indians now 
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form a small minority, they have retained a 
few aspects of their culture. For example, in 
Jamaica they continue to be rice-growers and 
the strong ties Iretween the parents and the 
children are retained.^® In the French island 
of Guadeloupe the South Indian worship of a 
mother Goddess, similar to the Kali worship 
of North India is retained. About Martinique 
the following account of 1967 seems interesting ; 
“Only the East Indians, descendants of the 
10,000 who remained after the termination of 
(the) second attempt at indenture in 1887, 
constitute a self-consciously distinct element in 
the population. By face, occasionally by lan¬ 
guage, but primarily by endogamy and reli¬ 


gion, the East Indians, or coolies as they con¬ 
tinue to be called, maintain their separation. 
Concentrated in the north of the island, they 
still work in the sugar fields abandoned by the 
Negroes. Although individual East Indians 
have entered commerce and the professions, 
as a group they occupy the lowest economic 
level in the country. Their main distinction is 
their continued devotion to the worship of 
village deities, a persistence of the rural Soulih 
Indian form of Hinduism practised by their 
low-caste ancestors. Both in Matinique and in 
Guadeloupe they have built temples and pro¬ 
pitiate their deities by shamanistic possession 
and animal sacrifice”. 
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INFLUENCE OF METHODISM ON THE ENGLISH 
WORKING CLASS, 1740-1819 


N.vrasinoha Prosad Sil 
[Utiij'cisity of Oregon, U.S.A. 


Intioduction 

riiis jiajjfr attempts a ijiief study uf tlie 
iinijact of the Methodist movement on the 
industrial working-class people of England in 
the second half of the eighteenth c(“ntury 
through the second decade of the nineteenth. ‘ 
Beginning in about 1740 Methodism spread 
in Englaiiid thi\.)ugh the eia ot the I'lench 
Revolution and the Napoleonic Wars, d’liese 
v<'ars witnesse<l gieat .social and political 
unrest. ’rhe*sc yeais al.so saw the giowth of 
working-class con.sciousness in England. The 
study ''f the impact of Methodism on the 
working class during thc.se years becomes 
especialK meaningful in the context of the 
verdict Methodism has received from hi.sto- 
rians. One distinguished hi.storian has seen in 
the, Methodist movement the basis of Britain's 
political and .social stability in the nkieteenth 
centuiy. ^ Another has found the Methodist 
revival an opiate to the working-class people 
whose .social and political aspirations were 
dampened by the excessive dose of Methodist 
spirituality. “ Still another,, in recent years, 
has viewed Methodism not only as “a political- 
, ly regressive ... influence”, but also as ‘‘the. 
Chilia.sm of the defeated and the hopeless.”'* 
Such a movement, according to this writer, 
attracted the working cla.ss between 1790 and 
1830, because they .sought in Methodi.sm a 
compensation for the disappointmetnt of their 
political hopes. I’hus, according to him, the 
peak period of Methodist expansion coincided 
with the period when the forces of counter¬ 
revolution were on the ascendant. 


ErIF* lloljsbawin challenged the ilalcvy 
thesis by arguing that the ofTicial Wesleyan 
consci-vatism has been exaggerated. Even 
within its own ranks Wesleyanism lost ground 
to politically radical Pri^lRtlvc Methodists. In 
fact, lecords show that ‘‘Methodism advanced 
when Radicalism advanced. " '* Moreover, the 
Wesleyan connexion was not politically elfec- 
tivc. It is unlikely that even a politically 
influential Wesleyanism could have prevented 
a I evolution had the revolutionary conditions 
exi.sted in the first half of the nineteenth 
cenluiy. 

lloljsljawm's study views Methodism as 
having a minimal role, in the woiking class 
•igitation and violence in the late eighteenth 
and the eaily niinetcenth century. '■ E. PL 
I hompson has found Methodism not only a 
movemi'nt of ilespair, but also a phenomenon 
having ‘‘almost diabolical'’ effects on the 
working-class psyche." According to him, 
‘‘most of the ‘contributions' of Methodism to 
the working-class movement came in spite of 
and not becau.se of the Wesleyan Conference."’" 
In general, both lIob.sbawni and 'rhompson 
.have dismissed Methodism's role in the work- 
ing-clas.s movements as purely incidental, 
wliile the latter’s study even gives the impres¬ 
sion of a moral reprobation of the Metliodist.s 
for failing to turn the workers into political 
rebels. One relied e.\ces.sively on statistic.s, the 
other, for reasons not clear to this writer, on 
freudian psychology, in their analysis of the 
impact of Methodism <»i the working class. 
Unfortunately both these studies seem to have 
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based their conclusions either on Inadequate 
evidence or on misleading interpretatioiis of 
Methodism’s impact on the working class. 

This paper maintains that a proper under¬ 
standing of the Methodist secular and theolo¬ 
gical ideals is necessary for an assessment of 
Methodism’s impact on the working class. 
"J'his essay thus attempts an analysis chiefly of 
the secular ideals of Methodism and their 
impact on the people, while the Methodist 
religious ideals are very briefly discussed. 
the analysis unfolds, it will be seen that M<^io- 
dism played a dual role in the English society. 
On the one hand, it served as a stabilizing 
influence by encouragj^ a spirit of charity, 
fortitude of mind^ ter^eranre of character, 
and submissiveness to authority. The Metho¬ 
dists’ strict disciplinarian attitude appalled con¬ 
temporaries such as William Blake, Robert 
Southey and William Hazlitt, and led some 
historians to speak of some kind of a “religious 
terrorism”. ” On the other hand, “a very real 
service was rendered to the factory worker by 
a religion which supplied nearly all that the 
industrial system, the State, and the Church 
denied him.” He was given a share in the 
manageimmt of the religious society and an 
opportunity to enter into a fellowship at the 
chapel, where perhaps for the first time in life, 
he experienced .some kind of a social life. 
Methodism taught self-reliance to common 
people and gave them discipline and confi¬ 
dence. Disciplined and confident people make 
effective revolutionaries. This was the double 
social role of Methodism which, from the tur¬ 
bulent decade of the 1790s right through the 
period of Chartism, and down to the late 
Victorian era worked as a stabilizing influence, 
and yet, along with the force of political 
radicalism, supplied “the moral fervour that 
nevertheless goaded men to violence through 
frustration.” “ 

The working class of the eighteenth century 
consisted of three main groups—skilled arti¬ 
sans (who followed a recognized trade after a 
regular period of apprenticeship), less skilled 


craftsmen (sometimes apprenticed workers, 
but regarded as possessing only a lower degree 
of skill), and labourers (miners, metal workers 
other than highly skilled mechanics, transport 
workers, and a large body of workers outside 
the recognized skilled trades).’® According 
to the estimate of Patrick Colquhoun, pub¬ 
lished in 1814, the working classes, although 
comprising almost three-fourths of the popula¬ 
tion, “received less than one-third of the 
national income.” They occupied the 
lowest position in the .social hierarchy. The 
only effectually organized class in the com¬ 
munity comprised tliose in possession of pro¬ 
perty and authority. The policy of the gov¬ 
ernment was identified with the interests of 
tho.se in power. 

The eighteenth-century English society was 
a stratified one. Hemy Fielding portrayed a 
kind of class-consciousness of the poorer seg¬ 
ment of the society. He wrote : “By the 
poor ... I mean that large and venerable 
body which in English wc call mob ... it is 
one of their established maxims to plunder 
and pillage their rich neighbours without any 
reluctance ... in every parish almost in the 
kingdom there is a kind of confederacy ever 
carrying on against a certain person of 
opuleaice, called the squire, whose pix>.sperity 
is considered as free booty by all his poor 
neighbours.” However, this description of 
the poor, jealous of their richer neighbours, 
must not be the basis of a definition of their 
class consciousness. In fact, there existed a 
great deal of diversity among the ranks of the 
working class. The failure on the part of the 
authorities to recognize this diversity led 
Francis Place to complain later in the 
eighteenth century that “if the character and 
conduct of the working-people are to be taken 
from reviews, magazines, pamphlets, news¬ 
papers, reports of the two Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment and the Factory Commissioners, wc shall 
find them all jumbled together as the ‘lower 
orders’, the most skilled and the most prudent 
workmen, with the most ignorant and 
impoverished labourers and paupers, though 
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the difference is great indeed, and indeed in 
many cases will scarce admit of comparison.” ** 
It seems clear that the so-called lower orders 
did not constitute a cohesive group of workers 
having a clearly defined group identity. A 
fully fledged working-class consciousness, tliat 
is, the consciousness of an identity of interests 
lietween all the diverse groups of working 
people against the interests of other classes, 
did not develop till after the French Revolution. 

I'huSj before the 1790s, the working classes, 
loosely described as the lower orders, did not 
develop conflict groups in society and, hence, 
the various conflict situations, developing in 
the sporadic outbreaks of violence before the 
1790.S, did not assume the proportion of an 
intense conflict. In the language of one 
recent writer on violence in English society, the 
agitations before the 1790s were "reactionary'- 
econoniic”, or “reactionary-religious”, or “re¬ 
actionary-political”, which were, in general, 
“a resort to illegality to recover rights and 
privileges diat were once enjoyed by a group 
and are now no longer enjoyed because they 
liave l)een ‘.stolen’.” 

But, by the end of the eighteenth century, 
one notices a change in the character 
of working-class agitations. Between 1790 and 
1830 the growing working-class consciousness 
was “influencing, shaping, and finally domi¬ 
nating the simple economically motivated 
protests of earlier times.” ** The widespread 
unrest during this period became intense, 
impassioned, forward-looking, optimistic, and 
organized. As the nineteenth century began, 
its first two decades witnfctsed at least two 
intense conflict situations in the Luddite 
uprising of 1811-13 and in the massacre of 
Peterloo in 1819. The working class rebels 
show a marked difference of attitude and 
l)ehaviour in 1819 from the 1740s. The point 
will be .made clear if we compare two situa¬ 
tions. In April 1740 a four days’ riot broke 
out near Dewsbury and several neighbouring 
villages as a mob sought to stop a load of meal 
and flour going into Lancashire. Having 
failed to achieve their end they damaged 


several flour mills at Dewsbuiy and at Thorn¬ 
hill, assaulted the High Sheriff, and tried to 
hang and skin a millowner of Wakefield. This 
was a simple reactionary riot diaracteristic of 
the riots of pre-industrial England “when the 
object of most rioters was simply to preserve 
their own standards of living and to take 
vengeance against an ... individual oppres- 
■sor.” I'he Dewsbury' riot may l)e compared 
with the gigantic working-class demonstration 
of 16 August 1819 in Manchester. The 
leaders of this meeting were prepared to prove 
that working men could assemble for a non¬ 
violent demonstration. As Samuel Bamford 
reminded the six thousand demonstrators 
licfore they began their march, “they were 
going to attend the most important meeting 
that had ever been held for Parliamentary 
Reform ... marked by a steadiness and 
.seriousness befitting the occasion ... such as 
would cast shame upon their enemies, who had 
always represented the reformers as a mob¬ 
like rabble.” Bamford’s “address was receiv¬ 
ed with cheers, it was heartily and unanimou.s- 
ly asseaited to”, and thus six thousand 
demonstrators of Middleton^ with strict discip¬ 
line, a leader to every hundred men, .singing 
popular songs, accompanied with musical 
bands, dance, but “with intent seriousness”, 
slowly marched toward Manchester. The 
transition from a nihilistic rabifle to organized 
and serious pxiiitical demonstrators cannot be 
explained without an understanding of the 
influences of the French Revolution and of 
Methodism. It is difficult to compare the 
relative strength of the influences of Radicalism 
and Methodism on the mind.s of the working 
class. At least this is not the f<x:us of this 
essay. Suffice it to say, the Methodist move¬ 
ment, by inculcating the virtue of self-reliance 
and by instilling a sense of confidence among 
the workers, sensitized their minds to the 
possibility of a better life. At least some, if 
not many, workers received a training in 
leadership. Thus Radical ideas fell on a 
fertile ground. Thompson acknowledges that 
“the Methodist political rebel carried through 
into his radical or revolutionary activity a 
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profound moral earnestness, a sense of right¬ 
eousness and ... a ‘Methodist’ capacity for 
sustained organisational dedication and (at its 
best) a high degree of persotnal responsi¬ 
bility.” This is seen, Thompson goes on^ in 
the self-discipline of the demonstrators of 
1819. 


II 

Although E. R. Taylor concludes that no 
“coherent, comprehensive system of politics or 
political reform” can be found in the pages 
of the Works of John Wfslcy, it will lx* diffi¬ 
cult, indeed misleading, to suppose that Metho¬ 
dism was either apolitically quiescent, or, at 
best, slavishly attached to political conser¬ 
vatism. In fact, Methodism did propagate 
certain political ideas, though these ideas were 
formulated in moral temis. John Wesley 
lejected the radicals' iheoiy of con.sent as 
unhistorical, immoral, and impractical. 'I'he 
theory was unhi.storical Ixcause it never existed 
in reality. It was immoral Irecause its 
source was located in the uinmoralized will of 
the individuals who sought to sanctify die 
principle of self-interest. It was impractical 
because it called for a politically educated 
public. A proper political education required 
“not only a good understanding but more time 
than common tradesmen can spare, and lietter 
information than they can possibly procure.” 
The realization of this difficulty perhaps 
prompted Wesley’s remark : “I am no poli¬ 
tician ; politics lie quite out of my province." = ’ 
But this statement should not be literally 
translated to imply the Methodists’ apolitical 
tiuiesceaice^ for they clearly suggested that if 
the government failed to protect the civil 
liberty of the subjects, the latter had the right 
to “lament” or to “bear testimony” against a 
delinquent government. 

The Methodists denied the existence of 
personal right to franchise both on theological 
grounds and on the basis of experienced facts. 


“Government”, Wesley declared, “is a trust 
... but not from the people .... It is a dele¬ 
gation, namely, from God.” In reality the 
government was not based on the consent of 
“all the members of a state”, or “every free 
agent”, or “every one that has a will of his 
own.” Hence, it was undeniable that some 
degree of passive consent or obedience was the 
prereciuisite of the stability of any organized 
community. The citizens were morally obliged 
to support the processes of the divinely 
ordained government. Personal right to fran¬ 
chise was also denied on the basis of personal 
experience f)f the Methodists. Painfully 
aware of the clumsy, pa.ssionate, frivolous 
“bawling mob”, the Methodists objected to 
popular participation in government which 
would unhinge the foundations of a society 
created for human welfare. Ncvertheles.s, the 
Methodists were convinced that the govern¬ 
ment failed to promote the welfare of the com- 
nmnity. Wesley ob,served that the ruling 
cla.s.se.s were embroiled with each other for their 
own interests. “Such a feeling”, Wellman 
Warner comments, “harmonized with the 
experience of the unenfranchi.sed and the um- 
piopertied in a political order in which the 
possession of property did, in fact, enable those 
who governed to identify the {xdicy of the 
State with their own interests.’’ 

To Wesley possession of civil liberty was not 
synonymous with p<i.sses.slon of franchise. To 
him liberty connoted an inalienable right 
which man derived from nature. This con¬ 
cept of liberty was more clearly articulated in 
Geoige Cubbitt’s assertion that “all have 
equally a right to that liberty by which man 
may do all that really conduced to his well- 
l)eing.” 

The defined function of the government 
l»eing the protection of civil liberty, orderliness 
Ixcame the sine qua non of social organization. 
Order did not imply the preservation of social 
status or the inequality of classes. Orderliness 
meant a “virtue of personal conduct, not a 
description of a kind of social structure.”*^ 
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III 

The Wesleyans did not totally deny the 
individual’s initiative. Barring the realm of 
politics, individual initiative in the spheres of 
religion, economy, and social activities was 
encouraged. This brings us to an examination 
of the economic ideas of the Methodists. 
Methodism did not direct people’s attention 
to an after-life. Wesley warned his people ; 
“The future is nothing to you. It is not yours ; 
perhaps it never w'ill be ... . Therefore live 
to-day.'’ Since the Methodists addres.sed 
themselves to the unpropertied class, it was 
natural for them to extol material indepen¬ 
dence. The initiative of the unenfranchi.sed 
denied in politics was recognized in economics. 
But the Methodist advocacy of economic enter¬ 
prise and gain was no compronji.se with sheer 
lust for money. On the other hand, it was 
assumed that the process of money-making 
would entail a persistejit industriousness w'liich 
was the hallmark of moral character. An 

I* 

acute observer of life, Wesley, had realized that 
“the fault does not lie in the money, but in 
them that u.se it." 'Fbus he laid down a 
strict code of husine.ss conduct. Wesleyan 
business ethics constituted a series of injunc- 
tion.s against deceit, usury, unfair prices, 
dealing in “uncustomed goods”, and unjust 
competition. “Gain all you can”, was Wesley’s 
t]ualified encoui'agement for economic gain. 
I'hus, in the sphere of economic activities, as 
in the sphere of politics, a moral sanction was 
incxjrporated. 

The Methodists also- fonnulated moral 
principles to guide the conduct of masters and 
workmen. It was pointed out that the autho¬ 
rity of masters was merely functional and not 
inherent. “The poorest and the weake.st have 
the same place and authority which the 
richest amd strongest have”, Wesley said. 
He had espoused the cause of the tinners of 
Truro who demanded a just wage. 

Wesley sought to provide an ethical ideal for 
economic activities. This ideal enjoined both 


masters and workmen to engage in work bene¬ 
ficial not only for themselves but for the 
conjmunity as a whole. The Methodist 
economic ethics invoked the ideal of a divine 
calling and the Methodists made it abundantly 
clear that temporal business need not inter¬ 
rupt communion with God. A number of 
Methodist biographies and pamphlets bear 
testimony to the material success of many 
Methodists. For instance, Jonathan Growther 
observ'ed that “the Methodists in general are 
more rich than they were before they became 
such.” Joseph Sutcliffe saw many young 
men prosper in commercial life because of 
“virtue and temperance, .. . industry and 
economy, ... and the blessing of God on their 
labours.” Yet. material succe.ss did not 
affect religious zeal. In fact, many traders and 
other occupational persons often devoted a 
good deal of their • time working for the 
Societies as clas.s-Ieaders, trustees, or local 
preachers. 

IV 

The persistence of religious enthusia.sni even 
amidst material success njay be explained by 
the Methodist priinciple for the use of money. 
We'sley was aware that material prosperity 
could and sometimes did lead to an “increase 
in pride, in anger, in the desire of the eyes, 
and the pride of life.” As a cure for this 
malady he declared ; “If those who ‘gain all 
they can’, and ‘save all they can’, will likewise 
‘give all they can’ ; then, the more they gain, 
the more they will grow in grace, and the more 
treasure they will lay up in heaven.” ** This 
Wesleyan formula points to some of the social 
ideas of the Methodists. In the opinion of 
Warner, Wesley aimed at an economic equality 
which makes him “at least as revolutionary as 
[Robert] Owen_” 

Wesley criticized the common contemporary 
assumption that idleness was the cause of 
poverty as “wickedly, devilishly false." He 
endeavoured to eradicate poverty by encourag- 
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ing moderate living, by a sincere disposition to 
work, and by an employment for all. Another 
important method of poor relief was a pro¬ 
gramme of philanthropy. The essential prin¬ 
ciple underlying Methodist philanthropy was 
the assumption that money in excess of perso¬ 
nal need must be utilized for social need. 

In 1746 Wesley began to distribute medicine 
to the poor in Bristol and London. About this 
time a programme of ‘lending stock’ was 
launched to assist the poor foundry workers. ** 
In 1787 Wesley started Strangers’ Friends 
Societies in Bristol and in Liverpool for the 
relief of the “poor, sick, friendless^ strangers.” ■** 

V 

It will Ije difficult to find-a direct evidence 
of the influence of the Methodi.st political ideas 
on the working classes. Admittedly the work¬ 
ing class political activi.sm of the 1790s and 
later owed a good deal to the Radicalism 
inspired by the French Revolution and by the 
publication of Tom Paine’s The Rights of Man 
(1791-92) and The Age of Reason (1792). 
But the moral fervour and the spirit of order¬ 
liness which characterized the Methodist 
political ideas must have had a leavening 
influence on the working-class political move¬ 
ments. I’he working-class consciousness was 
first manifested in the London Gorresjxjnding 
Society (1791.99) set up by the radical shoe¬ 
maker Thomas Hardy (1752-1832). The 
organization of this Society derived ideas from 
the organization of the Methodist Society 
itself. The influence of the Methodist orga¬ 
nization on the Political Protestants (initially 
organized in Hull in July 1818, and later spread 
to Crediton, York, Leeds, Wakefield, New¬ 
castle, London, and Coventry), the Association 
of the Friends to Radical Reform (formed at 
Leeds in February 1819), the Radical Friends 
of Stockport, even led Mr. Wawn, a prominent 
Methodist at Newcastle,, to lament tltat the 
Radicals “have adopted almost the whole 
Methodist economy, the terms ‘class leaders’, 
‘district meetings’, etc., etc., being perfectly 


current among them.” In the Methodist 
Societies workingmen were trained in organiza¬ 
tion, financial administration, and in the 
methods of communication. For a long time 
the terms “local preacher” and “labour leader” 
remained almost synonymous. 

The working classes were profoundly in¬ 
fluenced by Wesley’s socio-economic ideas. 
Any examination of the extant class-li.sts of 
Methodist Society will reveal that the labour¬ 
ing masses constituted the single largest class 
of Methodists. As early as 1755 one philan¬ 
thropist of Manchester had described the poor 
as po.ssessing “an abject mind... a mean, 
sordid spirit, which prevents all attempts of 
Ijettering their condition.”Methodism 
found in the poor “pure genuine grace, un¬ 
mixed with paint, folly and affection”, and 
sought to provide for them, not only .social 
relief, but a training of mind and a drive for 
success. The combined effects of religious 
activism and economic drive brought alxiut an 
overwhelming transformation in the life of a 
number of workers. James Everitt noticed the 
influence c'f Methodism on industiy in ever> 
city, town and village. This may well be the 
hasty generalization of an apologist. But, in 
the opinion of a recent sociologist-historian, 
“there .seemed to be an intimate association 
between ‘performance-centred’ economic beha¬ 
viour and a vigorous alignment to Method¬ 
ism.’’ Methodism attracted the poor especial¬ 
ly in the manufacturing areas. In 1753 the 
V'icar of Bolton observed that most of the 
strolling Methodist preachers were “men 
brought up in labourious employment. .. 
miners, weavers, carriers, soldiers, petty school¬ 
masters, and such like.” 

According to an official apologist of the 
Methodist movement, the achievements of the 
Methodist reformation of manners were signi¬ 
ficant in Kingswood, Cornwall, Newcastle, 
Coleford, Wednesbury, Whitehaven, Leeds, 
Sheffield, Manchester, Liverpool^ Birmingham, 
Wolverhampton, Chester, Norwich, Bath, and 
Bristol, where multitudes were “sober, holy 
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Christian men.” ** Cultivation of industrious¬ 
ness and manners often resulted in occupational 
progress. Often “proprietors of factories... 
chose sober and pious men for their foremen 
and overlookers.” Sir Robert Peel (the 
Elder) appears to have said in 1787 that he 
had delegated most of his works in Lancashire 
to the care of Methodists, who served him 
extremely well. Perhaps one of the most 
significant recognitions of the influence of 
Methodism on the working class came from 
Rev. Joseph Priestley, a dissenting minister, 
who commended the Methodists : “To you is 
the civilization, the industiy and sobriety of 
great mimliers of the lalx)uring part of the 
community owaiing.” ®‘' One critic found to 
his disgust that Methodism lapidly jjrogresscd 
merely becaxi.se it afl'orded t.he lalKHiring class 
“immediate temporal advantage.” This 
ciitici.sm itself is a testimony to the success of 
the socin-ccoiiomic ideas of Methodism on the 
working class. 

One of the most significant social achieve¬ 
ments of the Methodists lav in the sjihere of 
education. Methodism anti tlie .Sunday-.school 
movement were veiy closely allieti. Even 
though Rolxtrt Raikes, a non-M(‘thodi.st 
journalist, has been popularly regarded as the 
initiator of the Sunday-.school movement in 
1780, it was a Methodist, Hannah Ball, who, 
as early as 1769, had experimentetl with a 
Sunday .schixil at High Wycombe. It is 
certain, as one writer has recently show’ll), that 
literacy in general was declining in England 
in the later part of the eighteenth century and 
the first two decades of the nineteenth under 
the imjjact of the Industrial Revolution. But 
even during this period of slump in literacy the 
Methodists “must have played an important 
part in .saving it [literacy] from collapsing 
altogether Tor a large section of the working 
clas.ses.,” In the Methodist Sunday .schools 
often the teachers were ordinary mill workers 
of the same class as the children they taught. 
The Sunday schools were important training 
ground for the working-class children as well 
as for the working-class teachers. Admittedly 


discipline was veiy strict, often severe, in these 
schools. Perhajjs strict discipline was the 
cr^'ing need for the training of the day. I'he 
Dames’ Schools were notoriously severe in 
punishing children. In any case, Methodist 
discipline, however severe, did not seem to 
alienate children or their parents from their 
Sunday schools. A good deal of statistics show 
phenomenal growth of the Methodist Sunday 
schools in the industrial areas of England in 
the 183()s and lH40s. 


VI 

riu- leligiou.s doctrines of Methodism 
underscored individualism. Wesley had an 
abiding faith in the possibility of salvation for 
ever\ believer. Methodist hynmody is eloqvrent 
in it', recognition of the individual. The 
hymns of (Iltarles Wesley (John’s brother) 
(‘xtolled the ubitjuilous glory of the Lord : 

“’Fliv .sovereign grace to all extend.s 
Immense and unconfined ; 

I'rom age to age it never ends ; 

It reaches all mankind.” 

The psychological effect of the recognition 
of the individual, combined with experience 
in group-spirit created by the classes, and the 
realization of one's own life as a Steward 
res[)onsible to God as well as to his neighbours, 
must have been great. The conversion 
inspiied confidence in one’s own worth, and 
"ven led to what a writer on the p.sychology 
of Methodism has called an intellectual regene¬ 
ration. The mental vitality of the converts 
was jieiceptible in their discussion of doctrines 
and in their formulation of a Methodist theo¬ 
logy- based upon their personal experiences. 
From Wesley’s correspondence with the illiterate 
people on such doctrinal p>oints as ‘election’ 
or ‘piedestinaticxn’ one may get some idea of 
the measure of the intellectual capacity of 
some, if not all, of the converts. Another 
evidence of the mental capacity of the converts 
is also furnished by those workers and traders 
who attained success in material life. 
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Methodism performed a dual function in 
the life of the coaiverts. It first gave a recog¬ 
nition to individual souls, and then furnished 
a socializing experience hy fostering group- 
spirit among the individuals. Raymond 
Williams has suggested that the culture of the 
working class consists of the basic collective 
idea from which the workers’ marwiers^ habits 
of thought, intentions, and institutions follow. 
According to William McDougall, “the group 
spirit destioys the opposition and the conflict 
between the crudf'ly individualistic and the 
primitive altruistic tendencies of our nature. . . 
the individual identifies him.self with the 
group...his self-regarding sentiment liecomes 
extended to the group more or less compIcteK, 
so that he is moved to desire and to work for 
its welfare, its success, its lionour and glory, 
by the .satne motives w'hic.h prompt him to 
desire and to work his own welfare and .success 
and honour.” I'he individual convert in the 
company of his fellowmen in bands or classes 
mutually shared his experience without any 
fear of obstruction. One of Wesley's earlv 
correspondents testified ; “. . .we drink of -one 

spirit and the Tx)rd doth meet us, and that is 
no wonder we are Loth to part. ...” This 
spirit of group-consciousness together with the 
experiences of classes and connexions must 
have been a vital force behind the formation 
of workingmen’s secular organizations. 

Yet, with all its clas.ses, connexions, societies, 
and conferences, the Methodist organization 
was autocratic in character. The entire orga¬ 
nization was centralized under Wesley’s supreme 
command, and after his death in 1791, it was 
placed under the autocratic leadership of 
Jal)cz Banting. While both workingmen and 
middle-class people .saw in the Methodist 
movement the germ of a democratic system, 
they could not countenance the authoritarian 
and paternalistic character of the Methodist 
organization. The supremacy of the preachers 
in their own chapels, that of the superinten¬ 
dents over the circuits, and that of the confer¬ 
ence over the connexion led to protests within 
the ranks of the Methodists, and ultimately, to 


the variou.s secessions from the parent body. 
In 1795 Alexander Kilham was expelled by 
the conference for advocating “equal right to 
vote” in the church government. He, along 
with William Thom, and two other expelled 
preachers^ founded the Methodist New Con¬ 
nexion (nicknamed Tom Paine Methodists) in 
Huddersfield in 1797. Several years later, 
Hugh Bourne, William Clowe.s, and their 
followers, were expelled from the Methodist 
.Society foi violating the Society’s injunctions 
on ma.ss meetings outside the circuit boundaries. 
These expelled preachers founded the Primitive 
Methodist Church on 13 February 1812. 

Perhaps these secessions indicated the grow'- 
ing unpopularity of the main Ixjdy of the 
Methodist organization. The Primitive Metho- 
ilists were predominantly a church for the lower 
classes. Many liade union and Friendly 
Society leaders were Primitive Methodists. 
Meanwhile, during the latter half of the 
[jeriod with which we arc concerned, the parent 
body of the Wesleyan organization was acquir¬ 
ing middle-class status. According to Edwards, 
one indication of this clianging cliaractcr of 
th^ Wesleyan organization was the institution 
of the pew rents.'’’’’ Perhaps the pew rents 
constituted one of the causes of the workers’ 
di.saffection with the Wesleyan organization. 

Probably another imjjortant reason of the 
disaffection of the workers lay in the attitude 
of the Wesleyan churches to various reform 
agitations. We.sley’s avowal t)f loyalty to the 
King was open and almost unqualified. In 
1768, in the midst of Wilkitc agitation, Wesley 
declared : “Do you blaspheme God or the 
King ? None of you, I trust, who are in con¬ 
nexion with me. I would no more continue 
in fellowship with those w.ho continued such a 
.practice, than with whoremongers, or sabbath- 
breakers, or thieveSj or drunkards, or common 
swearers.” The Methodists .had associated 
Radicalism with Dissent, and their dislike of 
Dissent led to their apathy to Radicaliffln. 
During the troubled years of the French Revo¬ 
lution the Methodist Conference of 1792 
decided : 



(1) None of us shall, either in writing or 
conversation, speak lightly or irre¬ 
verently of the government under 
which he lives. 

(2) We are to ohserve that the oracles of 
(Jod coiiimand to he faithful to the 
higher j)owers aiul that honour to the 
King is there connected with the fear 
of God. "' 

I'he Methodi.sts had fiownod on all workers' 
combinations. They did not recognize the 
various reform nrovemcnts of the 178()s and 
179 ns. They showed their dislike of Luddism. 
Instead of lending support to the national out- 
civ against the mys.sacre of Peterl(K) they 
adopted a conservative attitude ; "W'e de.sire 
to record out stjong decided disappiohation of 
the tumultuous asseuihlies which have lately 
been witne.ssed in many parts of the country, 
in which laig' nia.s.scs of jjeoplc have l)een 
irregularly collecle<l." "" Join) Stephens found 
Peteiloo a “contest between vile deniagogue.s 
and a veueiahle King ; between anarcliv and 
social ord<'i'. " ''' 

hut the fact leinains that the Methodists 
piogressively gained in memheiship during the 
period under review. Edwards calculates that 
there were .%,19.5 memheis in the Methodist 
Church. By 181.5 their munhers reached 
181,709.''" Accordiiiig to Behh’s estimate, in 
1770 there wei-g 49 Methodist Circuits with 
29,496 memhers, whcrca.s, in 1800, there were 
161 CiiTuits with 109.961 members.Both 
estimates .seem to show a significant achieve¬ 
ment of Methodism. Methodism had trehletl 
its meinhership at a time when the member¬ 
ship of other religious denominations had 
remained practically .stationary. It is also 
significant that Methodism was stronge.st in the 
manufacturing and industrial countries such as 
Staffordshire, Durham, Noithumberland^ Lan¬ 
cashire, Yorkshire, Middlesex, and Cornwall. 
There are several reasons for the progress 
of Methodism such as (i) the mobility of 
the Methodists vis-a-vis the inability of the 


Established Church to quickly adapt itself 
to new conditions of the Industrial Revolution ; 
(ii) the inability of the Establi.shed Church 
to expand due to the apprehension of tithe 
payers that an inciease of churches would 
entail a further financial Inirden ; (iii) the 
Methodist system of local preaching enabling 
chapels to he built atnvvhere, and, last but not 
least, (iv) the theology of Methodism which 
made Christian exj)erie.ncc available to all. 
Then, as Weaiiuoutb has aptly observed, 
“Methodism attracted men because it gave 
them op]K)rtunity to o.xercisc their luental and 
mmal |)owci'.s. It gave .sonething to do, and 
thus made thcui feel they bad a share in, and 
a responsibility for, the success of the 
mo\ ‘meiit." '' 

It is (|uiie misloadiug to liy to explain away 
the growth of Methodism during the eia of 
the I'lrncli Rc\'ohition and the Napoleonic 
Wais as “a component of the psychic piwc.ss 
of countct-i'cvolution.” It will l>e interesting 
to investigate how many frustrated revolu- 
tionaiv Icaclcts joiucd the Methodist Church 
afie: 179.5. 1'iifoituuately, the scope, of this 

papei precludes suc.h di.scu.s.si()ai. The various 
sece.ssions fi'oiii the Wesleyan Chinch should 
not 1)0 logaidcd as a loss to Methodism. If 
we tememixr that theie was no fundamental 
dic hotomy between the parent Iwdy of the 
.Methodi.st Chmch and its sece.s.sionist branche.s, 
wc )mist recognize their combined achievements 
as one. 


vn 

W<‘ must also recognize that Methodism was 
no political movement per se. A “religion of 
the heart”, it.s avowed aim was a moral 
regeneration of man, and not the reform of 
his environment. 'Phis does not mean that the 
Methodists were altogether opposed to the 
necessities of refonn. Their social activities 
militate against such assumption. The greatest 
contribution of Methodism was to the building 
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of character through discipline. Admittedly, 
a Methodist’s life was bound by numerous 
restrictions, a fact seen by Thompson as “a 
pollution of the sources of spontaneity.” 
The Methodist discipline may seem to modern 
critics as undesirably severe, but one must not 
overlook the conditions and the circumstances 
under which the Methodists operated, and the 
kind of human material they had to deal with. 
A great majority of Wesley’s followers came 
from the lowest strata of the population, 
uneducated, indisciplined, and ill-mannered. 
Many of them had actual experiences of the 
violence of the day, many might have actually 
participated in some violence. Most of them 
had no knowledge of the grace and Ijenefit of 
groui)-.spirit. As their schooling began after 
their conversion, necessarily the schooling had 
to be strictly disciplined. The result of such 
an education was not altogether so dismal as 
Thompson would like his readers to believe. 
Perhaps the Duchess of Buckingham had seen 
ix)tential revolutionaries when she complained 
that the Methodist preaching made the lower 
classes forget their allotted stations in life. 
Methodism was much more than an attempt 
to awaken men's conscience. As Arthur 
Whitney has concluded, it was an active agent 
of .social dynamism. 

In politics, as we have seen. Wesley had his 
own distinct philo.sophy which emphasized 
stability of political life^ and which discouraged 
any revolutionai^ agitation. But, in one sense, 
he himself was a revolutionaty. Methodism 
launched aat assault against the old social 
values which stood on the economic helpless¬ 


ness and the political impotence of the masses. 
The Methodist teachings and practices sought 
to deny economic inequality and economic 
exploitation. The Methodists diverted the 
attention of their followers from practical 
politics (which would not have been profitable 
for them in their existing mental and moral 
condition) to a refonn of their manners and 
morals, and to an aggressive initiative iin socio¬ 
economic enterprise, thus sensitizing them to 
an awareness of their latent strength. Liberal¬ 
ism was thus inherent in the Methodist move¬ 
ment since it created the context of liberalism 
by .seeking to liuild Ijetter men in society and 
by encouraging economic equality for all. 
Ficonomic equality was sure to lead to an 
aspiration for px>litical equality. Joseph Priest¬ 
ley predicted that Methodism “would accom¬ 
plish far more than its leaders could foresee, 
even while clothed in its conservative disguise.” 
Perhaps Priestley was right. Wesley succeeded 
in accomplishing what he nes^er intended to 
do. “Like a strong and .skilful rower” 
Wesley “looked one way, while every stroke of 
his car took him in an opposite direction.” 

Unfortunately, Anthony Armstrong’s 'fhe 
Church of England, the Methodists and Society 
1700-1850 (University of London Press, 1973) 
has apjwared too late to be of any use for this 
paper. Armstrong’s work di.scusses a number 
of important secondary sources left out by this 
writer for the sake of brevity. Nevertheless, 
Annstrong’s views on the impact of Methodism 
on .society do not significantly differ from the 
thesis of this paper. See pp. 83-102 of Arm¬ 
strong’s book. 
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The following view of the numbers of Members in the Methodist Connexion in England and Wales, 
with the proportion they bear to the population of each County, is extracted from Mr. Haigh’s Map 
of “The Methodists' Circuits,” published in the present year :— 



Popula¬ 

tion 

Cir¬ 

cuits 

Mem¬ 

bers 

One 

in 


Popula¬ 

tion 

Cir¬ 

cuits 

Mem¬ 

bers 

One 

in 

Berkshire 

131,977 

5 

1,233 

111 

•Middlesex 

1,144,531 

3 

7,542 

152 

Bedford 

83,716 

4 

1,790 

47 

Monmouth 

71,333 

3 

886 

82 

Buckingham 

134,068 

3 

993 

134 

Nottingham 

186,873 

5 

4,680 

40 

Cambridge 

121,909 

3 

1,223 

99 

Northampton 

162,483 

6 

2,412 

67 

♦Cornwall 

257,437 

11 

12,891 

27 

Norfolk 

344,368 

9 

5,315 

64 

Cumberland 

156,124 

.5 

2,459 

63 

Northumberland 

198,965 

5 

3,035 

65 

C;heshire 

270,098 

6 

5,809 

46 

Oxford 

134,327 

4 

1,880 

71 

•Devon 

439,040 

13 

4,524 

94 

Rutland 

18,487 

0 

0 

0 

Dorset a 

144,499 

4 

1,450 

99 

Stissex 

232,927 

4 

1,100 

211 

Durham 

201,613 

7 

6,039 

34 

Surrey 

398,658 

1 

1,600 

249 

Derby 

213,333 

9 

6,148 

34 

Suilolk 

270,542 

5 

1,725 

151 

Essex 

289,424 

4 

1,478 

189 

.Somerset 

355,314 

10 

5,735 

62 

Gloucester 

335,843 

7 

4,744 

70 

Stalford • 

341,824 

10 

9,903 

35 

Hampshire 

282,203 

4 

1,916 

170 

Shropshire 

206,266 

5 

2,633 

78 

Herts 

129,714 

0 

0 

0 

Wiltshire 

222,157 

5 

1,941 

115 

Hereford 

103,231 

3 

858 

120 

Westmorland 

51,3.59 

1 

424 

121 

Huntingdon 

48,771 

2 

680 

71 

Worcester 

184,424 

5 

1,980 

93 

•Kent 

426,016 

13 

6,505 

64 

Warwick 

274,392 

2 

1,935 

130 

Leicester 

174,571 

6 

4,330 

40 

York 

1,175,251 

48 

50,976 

23 

Lincoln 

283,058 

16 

11,640 

24 

Wales 

717,108 

18 

8,634 

83 

Lancaster 

1,052,859 

22 

20,776 

50 

Total 

11,977,663 

296 

211,887 

56 


The above numbers, it must be observed, are actually joined in connexion, exclusive of the 
eight thousand additional members, and it is estimated that the Methodist Congregations contain 
six times as many individuals as there are members upon their Class Papers. 

* Southern counties. 

Source : A. Aspinall & E. A. Smith, eds., English Historical Documents 1783-1832 (N.Y. : Oxford 
University Press, 1959), XI. 
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Hunil)ay and Western India in 1830 was 
awakcninig from the resounding defeat of the 
Maratha Power by the British in the eighteen- 
twenties. riie jaeople were adjusting them¬ 
selves to their new rulers and facing totally 
strange and new ideas from the West. It 
must have been a time of stress and sometimes 
deep shock in the face, of the new outlooks, 
(juite contrary and irreconcialable with our old 
traditions. Bombay City had the advantage 
of being a .'■ort of window to the West in many 
ways. For nearly two hundred years she had 
been in the possession of the British and had 
been an active trading port. Indians here had 
acclimati.sed themselves to the western world. 
Many were attracted to the city in search of 
knowledge and occupation. From here came 
the great names of western India in the eighteen- 
thirties : Jagannath Shankerseth, Dadoba Pan- 
durang, Bhau Daji and Bal Shastri Jambhekar. 
The last-named has been neglected and almost 
forgotten. Yet^ he is perhaps the most remark¬ 
able of the great men of that age—the age of 
Ram Mohan Roy and others, Shri G. G. 
Jambhekar has compiled three volumes of 
‘Memoirs and Writings’ of Bal Shastri in which 
,he has attempted to fill in this lacuna. Be¬ 
sides this, the work is a valuable source material 
for the early British period. Through the 


* Memoirs and Writings of Acharya Bal Shashtri 
Jambhekar, 3 vols.. by G. G. Jambhekar, Poona, 
1950. 


e.xtructs quoted from contemp«Mary newspapers 
and letters we get a valuable insight into the 
social, economic and political background of 
the Indian Society, as well as some knowledge 
of the w'ay the Indian public was thinking. 

The first volume starts with a short bio¬ 
graphical sketch by the author. It is rather 
difficult to accept as historical truth the inordi¬ 
nate importance and greatness he attaches to 
Bal .Shastii. In fact by claiming that Bal 
Shastri was a Mahatma—the greatest Indian 
of the age—.he is doing dis-seivice to a perso¬ 
nality who did much, but certainly would not 
himself have accepted such a title. Such .state¬ 
ments only ridicule an otherwise able intellec¬ 
tual and veisatile individual. The style of the 
author is cumbrous and therefore makes diffi¬ 
cult leading. At th<' same time the material 
is very informative. Bal Shastri was born in 
a Karhada Brahmin family in the village of 
Pampurla in South Konkan, probably in 1812. 
His childhood and early boyhood were spent 
in the village. He was educated at home in 
the Brahmanic manner under the guidance of 
his father since there was no public elementary 
school in the village. Neithei were there any 
printed Sanskrit or Marathi books at that time. 
The printing pre.ss was introduced into India 
by the British, Learning was therefore mainly 
done by word of mouth and through the use 
of a few hand-written manuscripts. Having 
mastered Sanskrit and Marathi with remarkable 



rapidity and skill, Bal Shashtri was taken to 
Bombay at the end of 1825. 

Bombay had now become the headquarteis 
of the expanding British power in Western 
India. The Peshwas and the Marathas had 
Ijeen defeated and the whole of their territory 
was in the .hands of the British. In 1819 
Moimtstuart Elphinstone became the Clovernor 
of Bombay and rapidly began to exert himself 
in reorganising the Province. Elphinstone was 
a new brand of British statesmen. He was 
strikingly different from the earlier servants of 
the East India Company against whom Corn¬ 
wallis and Wellesley had bitterly complained. 
He inaugurated an era, to be followed by 
Metcalfe and Malcolm, of upright and honest 
administrators in their appointed .spheres of 
activity. 

The new rulers were entirely different from 
any conquerors India had had liefore. Never 
before had she fcx’en conquered by a jjower 
whose centre of gravity lay outside her .soil. 
The Indians and the Englisli lived in worlds 
apart. English ediication could do something 
to liridge this gap for at least a microscopic 
.section of university-educated Indians. The 
E^st India Company was reluctant to start 
English education in India, but vernacular 
education was also not encouraged and the 
aaicient .system of educational endowments of 
land was stopped. Thus, the average Indian 
was left neither with vernacular nor with 
English education. Monstuart Elphinstone, 
however, seems to liave had different ideas. 
He advocated and organised lx)th Eitglish and 
Vernacular schools with the motives both of 
providing the East India Company with Indian 
assistants as well as spreading of Western cul¬ 
ture. He was directly responsible for the forma¬ 
tion, in 1822, of the Bombay Native School Book 
and School Society. This organisation was put 
in charge of Captain Jervis—the engineer of 
Bombay, who, from all accounts, appeared to 
have endeared himself to his pupils as an able 
administrator. A new Engineering Institute 
was started under his supervision in 1823. He 


also felt that, since only a few Indians would 
be able to start learning the English language, 
as many translations of English books as pos¬ 
sible should be made into the vernacular. The 
Society also opened a few Vernacular Schools 
in Bombay City and outside. These, however, 
were not immediately popular till an Indian 
Assistant Secretary, Sadashiv Kashinath Chatre, 
was appointed to popularise these schools and 
to reassure the Indians w.ho were afraid that 
their children would be converted to Chris¬ 
tianity. Bapu Chatre was amongst the first to 
translate English lx)oks into Marathi—notably 
/I'isop’s Fables and Berquein's Children's 
Friend. 'The .society had also started the Cen¬ 
tral Engli.sh School and it is here that Bal 
Shastri began studying on his arrival in Bom- 
l)ay. An interesting light is thrown on the 
type of Englishmen available for teaching by 
the author. Both Mr. Murphy and Mr. Smith 
were Corporal and Sergeant respectively in 
the Artillery. They both seemed to have had 
.some University training, but porbably came 
('ast to escape from some difficulty at home. 
It is known that the servants of the East India 
Company were not of the very best calibre in 
the early days. Whatever that may be, these 
gentlemen .seem to have acquitted thenrsclves 
quite well as school masters. 

By 1828 Bal Shashtri .had .spent four years 
studying English and other disciplines in the 
school, always coining out at the top of the 
class. He was then appointed a tutor in 
Mathematics. In 1830, at the age of 17, he 
was appointed Assistant Secretary to the Society 
in place of Mr. Chatre, who retired. From 
this time onward he liecame a zealous teacher, 
translator and journalist. There is no doubt 
at all of Bal Shastri's great intellectual abilities. 
He was a great teacher and soon went from 
the Society School to the newly-established 
Elphinstone College, in 1834, as an Assistant 
Professor and worked with Prof. Orlebar in 
the Mathematics Department. In 1838 the 
college entrance classes started to help the 
entry of students to the College were put in 
charge of Bal Shastri. By 1841 Bal Shastri had 
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lieconie a l>eloved ineinber of thr Bombay 
Educational Service and was appointed Educa¬ 
tional Superintendent of the III Division 
(South Maratha Country). He was the first 
Indian to attain such a high post in the educa¬ 
tional field. In 1842 Prof. Orlcbar went on 
leave to England and Bal Shastri was appointed 
as a temporary Professor but on three-fourtlis 
of Mr. Orlebar’s pay ! Indians were certainly 
not the equals of Europeans even if their services 
were equally valuable ! Bal Shastri was acknow¬ 
ledged to be a very competent teacher of 
Mathematics by all who were concerned at the 
time. A lot of testimony has been provided 
by the author on this .score. From all the 
evidence he has put together, I do not think 
there is any doubt of Bal Shastri’s intellectual 
capacities. He .seems to have mastered, be.sides 
Mathematics, English, Ceography, Astronomy 
and languages. He must have been a very 
painstaking, versatile and indefatigable worker. 
He also found time to study epigraphy and 
contributed a few articles on in.scriptions to the 
Asiatic Society’s journal. Here again we are 
told that Bal Sha.stri could only contribute 
articles, but could not l>e a member of the 
Society ! Bal Shastri does not seem to have 
made any protest against this discriminatoiy 
and patronising attitude of the British rulers. 
In fact he seems to have accepted the position 
quite passively. Inhere is never a hint of his 
objecting to the British Raj, or making protests 
against their attitude, except in making certain 
|jolitical demands. Mr. Jambhekar’s assertion 
that Bal Shastri was the first historian of 
modern India on the grou,^fd of a few publica¬ 
tions in the Asiatic Society’s Journal is too 
widely off the mark. Nor can we accept 
Mr. Jambhekar’s assertion that Bal Shastri was 
a pioneer in social reforms. Except for the 
general endorsement of liberal idea.s in his 
weekly, he openly espoused only one cause— 
that of young Sheshadri, a Hindu boy who had 
been brought back to the Hindu fold from the 
missionarie.s. His readmission into the Brahmin 
fold was due mostly to the efforts of Bal Shastri 
who induced Jagannath Shankersheth to take 
up the cause ; otherwise, he seems to have been 


neutial. He .seems to have stood on the fringes 
where cases of .Sati, child marriage, etc., were 
concerned. 

It is in the field of Journalism, apart from 
education, that Bal Sha.stri made his greatest 
contribution. 

BcMigal bail bec'u in the fomfront where 
newspaper ])rinting was concerned. Ram 
Mohan Roy was twie of the founders of the 
Indian Press. He brought out a bi-lingual 
Bengali-English maga/ine. In January 1832 
Bal Shastri began a fortnightly bilingual 
Maratlii-English paper in Bombay. There had 
been (Jujarati papers before this (the Sama- 
dial) but Bal Shastri was the fir.st to start a 
inew.spa[)er in Marathi. Its aim, as Bal Shastri 
])ut it, was to encouiage amongst Indians 
“I'hc pursuit of English literature and to open 
a field of free and public discussion on points 
connected with the prosperity of this country 
and the .happiaiess of its inhabitants.” 

'I'be selections from the Durpan given in 
Vol. 11 aie extremely revealing of the ideas of 
that small minority of the Indian public 
coining in contact with the Europeans. Bal 
Shastri shines here as a fearless exponent of 
idea.s, criticising where necessary, praising 
where he deemed fit. As Bal Shastri himself 
said, “Personality shall not disfigure nor .servility 
stain the pages of the Durpan !” 

The .selections arc from 1832 to 1840, when 
the Durpan stopped publication. Bal Shastri 
had a keen mind which .he applied to various 
contemporary problems. The writings reflect 
the social, economic and political opinions of 
the intellectual Indian elite. These seemed to 
correspond closely to the ideas of the more 
liberal-minded Englishmen. Politically, the 
modem educated Indian seems to have had no 
idea of opposing British rule at that time. Bal 
Shastri reflected the views of these people 
when he wrote : “when we lichold the country, 
which was but a century ago the scene of 
violent oppression and misrule, enjoying 
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security and freedom and observe its inhabit¬ 
ants acquiring a superior knowledge of the Arts 
and Sciences of Europe, a bright example is 
presented to our minds of what a good govern¬ 
ment can do when willing to ameliorate the 
condition of ol)edient and docile subjects.” 
This does not mean that the Indian mind was 
servile. W.hile appreciating their rulers, they 
were sensible, of their own abilities and rights. 
Following the discussions in Parliament at the 
time of the renewal of the Charter in 1833, 
the western educated Indians began to a.sk for 
a greater share in the administrative posts of 
the Company. Bal Shastri reflected this 
opinion in many issues of the Durpan. For 
example, in April 1832 he writes ; “It was 
the opinion of Mr. Elphinstonc, than whom 
India has not seen a greater statesman, or more 
enlightened and liberal minded man, that the 
progress of education would .soon create a 
necessity for the admissoin of Natives to the 
superior offices in the service of the State, all 
of which (except perhaps those of a political 
nature and the higher military command) both 
justice and good policy required should be 
thrown ojjen to them as favourable opportuni¬ 
ties are offered and indeed ultimately filled by 
them exclusively. It is in vain to expect that 
men will ever be satisfied with merely having 
their prosperity secured, while all places of 
honourable ambition are shut against them. 
Tliis mortifying exclusion stifles torrents, 
humbles family pride and depresses all but the 
weak and worthless.” Thus, though he him¬ 
self had attained a considerable position under 
the British he was neither complacent nor 
satisfied and realised that Indian advancement 
at that time, was, at least in the political field, 
limited. 

Similarly, the liberal-minded, though per¬ 
haps orthodox, Bal Shastri drew the attention 


of the public, to certain evils of our society. 
He carried on a campaign against the immoral 
traffic in girls who were kidnapped and turned 
into prostitutes and against female infanticide. 
He also encouraged the building of an Indian 
hospital and female education. In the econo¬ 
mic sphere^ we find' in his writings general 
approval of the Governnient’s policy with 
.suggestions for improvement.. For instance, he 
advocated the removal of all internal e.xcise 
duties. There was, however, at this time no 
great outcry, as at a later stage, against the 
economic exploitation of oui country. Prob¬ 
ably events were too close to allow them to 
understand what was happening. 

The Durpan amalgamated itself with the 
U\nited Service Gazette and Chronicle in June 
1840 and stopped independent publication. 
Immersed though he was in a great deal of 
intellectual activity, Bal Shastri found time to 
sponsor another publication, this time a Marathi 
Monthly called the Dig Darshan. It was, as 
he .said, “to contain a summaiy of intelligence, 
short essays and articles, original and select, 
on subjects connected with Geography, History, 
Natural Philosophy, Chemistry and general 
science with occasional illustrations in ditho- 
graphy.” His aim here, as in most things, 
was educational. He particularly valued the 
Pre.ss as a medium of education and felt that 
by it “public morals had been purified, while 
subjects have been taught obedience. Rulers 
and Princes have been restrained from exercis¬ 
ing power in an absolute and arbitrary 
manner.” Indeed some of the most beneficial 
and important changes that have been brought 
about were by the power of the Press. Bal 
Shastri contributed enormously by pioneering 
in this field. The three volumes are well 
worth attention for any social study of this 
period. 



MIR JUMLA’S PEACE WITH THE AHOMS 


SlJMI,KUMAR [)aS 


Mir Junila’s Assam ranipaign (Hifil-Iia 
A.D.), a crowning event of the age, marked 
the last phase of the Mughal north-east fron¬ 
tier policy. A premeditated scheme of 
Imperial conquest, the Assam campaign of Mir 
Jumla, may well be regarded as a grand 
climacteric in the history of the Ahom-Mughal 
relations. Ever since the conquest of Kama- 
rupa, ' the extension of the Imperial domain 
in the north-cast at the cost of the Mongoloid 
state of Assam had hecji a favourite item in 
the foreign policy of the Mughal Emperors. 
'I'he dismal failure of some of the Mughal 
enterprises in tne past, (he memory of which 
was still “fresh in their minds, failed to be 
an eye-opener to the Mughals. A.ssam—an 
acc\ir.sed land of magic and witchcraft, of 
raiti and pestilence^ with its elephants, musk- 
deer and varied aromatic plants, gold, silk, etc., 
exercised an ever-increasing ravenousness upon 
the Mughal.s who made the last, but the most 
daring and decisive attempt at its conquest 
under Mir Jumla, the greatest general the age 
produced. 

Towards the end of 16.57 A.D. (1067 A.H.), 
Shah Jahan, the Mughal Emperor, fell ill in 
Delhi and there broke out at once a .scramble 
for succession to the throne. The retroactive 
influence of the confusion and disorder in the 
central authority was soon felt in the distant 
Brahmaputra valley, where tlie Mughal prestige 
had been greatly shaken. Energetic and ambi¬ 
tious as he was, Prannarayana, the ruler of 
Koch Behar, was not slow to take advantage 
of the political turmoil to throw off the 
Mughal yoke. He openly bade defiance to the 
Mughal authority, stopped the payment of 
tribute and declared intkspendence. ® Jayadh- 


vajasimba (1648-63 A.D.), the reigning Ahoni 
monarchy taking advantage of the helplessness 
of Mughal Kamarupa, captured it after a 
.skirmish, from the clutches of Piannaryana 
who had already anticipated him in an attack 
thereon,' 

By the end of Jun<‘, 1660, when the troubles 
of disputed siiccession had ended in Aurang- 
zeb’s final triumph, the newly enthroned 
emperor deputed Mir Jumla,® the Bengal 
Viceroy, to restore the Mughal authority in 
the north-east frontier by the punishment of 
the refractory Koch vassal and by the rf*covery 
of Kainaruy)a from the hands of the Ahoms. * 

Mir Jnmla's campaign against Koch Behar ^ 
syniliolized the beginning of a grandiose policy 
of armed imperialism. The ronfjue.st of Koch 
Behar on the 19th December, 1661,® and the 
con.scciuent flight of Prannarayana" may well 
1h.’ explained as the inevitable and ominous 
prologue to the historic drama, of which the 
Assam enter|)ris(' was a tragic epilogue. The 
kingdom of Prannarayana liecame incorporated 
into the Mughal dominion after an existence 
of more than a century and a half as a separate 
state. The subjugation of Koch Behar was 
followed by the reconciuest of Kamarupa ’* 
whic.li was again followed by a gigantic 
attempt upon Assam with a view to proceeding 
in the face of insurmountable difficulties to the 
far di.stant China. 

Mir Jumla traversed far into the interior of 
Assam as far as its capital Garhgaon —a 
distance of about 200 miles in le.ss than 6 weeks 
with very little lo.ss to his army and navy even 
in the face of insuperable difficulties present¬ 
ed by man and Nature. This was, indeed, a, 
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great exploit of arms unprecedented in the 
annals of Mughal India. The year 1662, 
which .saw the expedition was, after ail, an 
extraordinary’ one, and this is testified by the 
statement of Baduli Phukan, the renegade 
Commander-in-Chief of Assam. The rains 
began earlier than usual with uncommon 
violence and converted the whole realm of 
As.sam into one huge swamp. For about 6 
months (May to October, 1662) military 
operations were completely paralysed and the 
Mughal companies were compelled to lie 
‘cabined, cribbed and confined’, in their water¬ 
logged cantonments i.solated from one another, 
cut oft’ fiom the fleet and constantly pestered 
by the Parthiaiii tactics of the Ahoins. To 
augment the misery of the l>eleaguered army, 
pestilence and famine soon broke out with 
tremendous fury working a great havoc on it. 
The bright picture of Mir Jurnla’s campaign 
soon faded away .so that the history of the re.st 
of .his campaign is not unlike that of Napoleon’s 
ill-fated irruptions into the territories of the 
Czar ; and rain, pestilence and famine did as 
much injury to the. Mughal general as snow 
and frost did to the French monarch. 

Undaunted by the freaks of Nature and of 
Fortune which Mir Jumla could neither have 
foreseen nor averted, he prepared manfully to 
confront them as best as he could. As soon 
as the rains and diseases had subsided, he 
boldly resumed the offensive and once more 
he carried all Ijefore him. But, just at the 
moment when the fugitive Ahom king was 
about to fall into his grip, his own fatal illness 
together with the extreme unwillingness of his 
discontented and distressed .soldiery to continue 
further warfare—spending another rainy 
season in Assam where no provision could 
come by land or water and where rains were 
expected to start towards the end of Janaury, 
a part of hell whose climate was worse than 
that of Babel—compelled the general to 
retrace his steps leaving his task unfinished. 

A treaty was entered upon in the month of 
January, 1663, at Ghilajharighat, the terms of 
which were as follows ; 


(a) Jayadhvajasimha was to ‘rule as a 
vassal’ of the Emperor, and to send an ambas¬ 
sador to the Mughal Pro-Consul at Gauhati,” 
and to remain obedient to his feudal lord. 

(h) He was to .send immediately his 
daughtertogether with the daughter of the 
Tipam Raja to the Imperial harem. 

(c) He would have to deliver immediately 
a war indemnity of 20,000 tolas of gold and 
1 ,20,000 tolas of silver."” 

(d) In order to mitigate the cost of war, 
the Ahom king had to pay 3,00,000 rupees in 
cash and 90 elephants to the Mughal emperor 
within the next twelve months beginning from 
January, 1663, in three equal monthly instal¬ 
ments as the balance of indemnity. 

(e) Me would have to deliver the sons of the 
Buragohain, Bargohain, Barpatra Gohain and 
Raja Sahur Phukan, the four pillars of the 
State, as hostages to l)e detained at Gauhati 
]>ending the payment of the indemnity as 
determined. 

(f) The Ahom king was further required to 
pay an annual tribute of 20 elephants, of which 
10 tusked and 10 female. 

(g) Besides, he had to cede to the Mughals, 
the territories which lay west of the river 
Barnadi on the north and the Kallang on the 
south l)anks of the Brahmaputra. By this 
stipulated treaty, the Mughals were to acquire 
more than half of the province of Darrang, 
extending from Samdhara on the Bharali in 
the east to Gauhati and as far as the Manha 
(Manas) in the west. In the Dakhinkul (south 
bank), the Mughals were to secure their con¬ 
trol over Desa Rani, Naga hills, Desa Beltola 
and Dumaria. ” 

(h) Finally, Jayadhvajasimha was required 
to release the Mughal captives carried off 
especially from Karoarupa, and, at the same 
time to extradite the family of the renegade 
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Baduli Phukan, whose members were thrown 
into prison i)y the Ahom king. 

As a military exploit, Mir Junila’s As.sam 
campaign wa.s a succe.ss. He overran Assam 
almost to its furthest limits, kept hold of the 
capital Garhgaon, forced the Assam king to 
make a humiliating treaty, realised huge 
indemnity and secured the promise of a large 
cession of territory and further payments. 
His brilliant enterprises as well as his conclu¬ 
sion of the treaty of 1663, the terms of which 
were mostly favourable to the Mughals, led 
Jagadish Narayan Sarkar to the suggestion 
that “Mir Juinla may well claim to have secured 
‘Peace with Honour’.” 

But the cointention of Jagadish Narayan 
Sarkar is debatable on the following grounds ; 

It would be no exaggeration to suggest that 
the tiiumph of Mir Jumla was extremely illu¬ 
sory and its political consequences were short- 
lasting. The tenns of the treaty, as we have 
seen, were mostly favourable to the Mughals. 
It was possible only because of the awe-inspir¬ 
ing presence of Mir Jumla and his persislcait 
resolve to continue warfare to the end even in 
the face of appalling sufferings, odds and 
dangers. This suggested to the Ahom King the 
necessity of complying with the preliminaiy 
stipulations of the treaty quite promptly and 
satisfactorily, so as to induce the Mughal 
general to retrace his steps from Assam as early 
as possible. He sent his daughter to the 
Imperial harem with a handsome dowry, paid 
the first instalment of indemnity, delivered 
hostages as a pledge for the balance and releas¬ 
ed the Muslim pri.soners of war. But the most 
important stipulations, such as the payment of 
the balance of indemnity and territorial 
cession, seem never to have been carried out 
and remained practically a dead letter. 

Jayadlivajasimha had to cede to the Mughals 
almost the whole of the Sarkar Darrang, the 
home of wild elephants and centre of several 
strategic positions controlled by the hill chief¬ 
tains subordinate to the Ahom King. The 


Muhammadan sources are entirely silent as to 
whether Darrang was actually occupied by the 
Mughals. Only the Alamgirnama expressly 
refers to (Tauhati (included in Kamarupa) 
which continued to be the frontier of the 
Mughal domination in the Brahmaputra 
Valley. The cession of territories, according 
to the Persian and Assamese chronicles, was 
nominal. This is proved by the fact that 
in the reign of Cakradhvajasimha (1663-70 
A.D.), the able and energetic successor of 
Jayadhvaja.siniha, the only Mughal thana 
mentioned as having been attacked by the 
A.ssamese is that of Bansbari ^'^—-a mauza in the 
extreme south-west corner in the District of 
Darrang near the mouth of the Bamadi. It is 
situated on the left bank of the Barnadi—a little 
to the east of (lauhati. No other fortified post 
is said to have been established by Mir Jumla 
for protecting the Imperial authority in the 
Distt ict of Darrang. 'I'his is also .supported by 
the Fathiyah-i-Ihriyah w.hich records that 
Mir Jumla threw up garrisons only in (Jauhati 
and Kajali. It appears, therefore, that almost 
the whole of the District of Darrang as far as 
the river Barnadi in the east remained absolute¬ 
ly unprotected. The cession of the territories 
of Rani. Beltola and Dumaria Raja wa.s also 
equally inefl'ective. 'I'heir subservience to the 
Mughal general was nothing but a paper 
agreement. Actually these sturdy hill people, 
who preferred independence to domination, 
did not allow their dominions to be. a part and 
parcel of the Mughal empire, not even of the 
Kingdom of Jayadlivajasimha who had to be 
satisfied only with their mominal vassalage. 
Hardly had Mir Jumla turned his back, when 
they retransferred their allegiance to the Ahom 
king, for the subsequent history revealed that 
some of the hill chieftains, especially the 
Dumaria Raja allied with the Ahoms in their 
warfare with the Muslims. The resentment of 
the frontier chiefs to accept the Mughal autho¬ 
rity and their persistent loyalty to the Ahom 
king served as grounds of complaint of the 
Bengal Viceroy, the successor of Mir Jiimla. ** 
The most glaring justification for the emptiness 
of the territorial concession was the letter of 
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Ainu!i};zt!l) ;i(Uliessed to Cakradhvajasimha 
expressini' liis leadiness to inaintaim the demar¬ 
cating line SCI up by the treaty of 1639 signed 
l)y Allah Yar Khain and Momai Tamuli Bar- 
barua on behalf of the Mughals and Ahoms 
respectively. All this^ therefore, leads to the 
suggestion that the treaty of 1663, with all its 
intents and i)uiposes, was tieated no Iretter than 
a .scrap of paper by the Ahoins. Realising 
probably the futility of these pajjer coiii- 
ce.ssions, Mir Jutnla did not take them 
seriously. 7'hat was why he did not make 
any attempt to protect the ceded territr)ries 
by establishing military garri.sons in them. 

Regarding the payment of the balance of 
war indemnity, the As.samese clironicles pio- 
vide us with a Cfxnfused and .self-contradictory 
account, while the Persian sources are com¬ 
pletely silent .so far. Jadunath Sarkar, on 
the basis of the confused account recorded in 
the liuratijis, was of the opinion that the pro- 
mi.sed war indemnity was paid in full, though 
not in one year s time as stipulated, Irecausc 
the last instalment was paid as late as May, 
1667. But the repeated demands for the 
|.)ayrnent of arrears of indemnity made by the 
successive Mughal Faujdars upon the king of 
Assam do not seem to justify his argument. 
It is also interesting to note in this connection 
that ascending on the throne Cakradhvaja- 
simha vigorously prepared him.self to wipe off 
the .stain of the last discomfiture together with 
the humiliating treaty. Ever since his acce.s- 
sion, he was in no mood to pay off the balance 
of the indemnity, though in order to gain time 
to recoup his strength .he dallied with the 
Mughal envoys on several idle pretexts. 

In addition to that, Mir Jumla did not take 
away the hostages—the only guarantee for the 
redemption of war indemnity, along with him, 
but left them behind at Gauhati when they 
were soon released. He thus voluntarily 
threw away the trump card in his hands. 

The .\ssam campaign of Mir Jumla thus 
sttxxl in the end to be nothing more than a 


plundering raid not unlike Alexander the 
(heat’s Indiam campaign. It was in the true 
sense of the term a barren enterprise, though 
he returned from it laden only with riches 
which were accumulated by the cruel method 
of exhumation of the Ahom tombs and vast 
spoils of war gained at the enormous cost of 
about 20,000 infantry and 8,000 cavalry, huge 
materials, hc^nour and prestige to boot. Very 
soon Kamarupa was again incorporated into 
the Ahom dominions, and Koch Bchar 
slipped away fiom the Mughal clutches, and 
not an inch of territorv' was actually added to 
the Imperial domain. What was worse still 
is the fact that the sectirity of the existing 
Mughal po.s.sc.s.sion was greatly threatened. ** 
The most aggressive promenade of Mir Jumla 
to crush the proud Ahom king and .subjugate 
his territory still in the .hey-day of its prosperity, 
involving untold miseries to its king and 
people^ gave rise to an inevitable and strong 
nationalistic reaction which greatly affected 
the future of Mughal Kamarupa. 'I’he growth 
of national consciousness and ])atriotic feelings 
attained such a high pitch that it produced a 
strength of purpo.se and unity of action un¬ 
paralleled in the Ahom history, the first fruits 
of which were reaped in the reign of Cakradh- 
vajasimha with the ultimate result that within 
two decades of Mir Jumla’s return Kamarupa 
was lost for good. 

Mir Jumla’s campaign, it seems in the end, 
was a rash and wild venture which is attested 
by the account of the unnamed Dutch sailor 
—a contemporary of the general. 

The Assam e‘xpedition of Mir Jumla unfold¬ 
ed itself like a Greek tragedy. Deaf to the 
voice of experience, reason and prudence,, Mir 
Jumla was carried away by his soaring ambi¬ 
tion, reckless spirit of adventure and inordi¬ 
nate thirst for military glory to attempt a 
daring raid into Assam,—^a land intersected by 
good many hills and dales, rivers and nalas, 
bogs and moras.ses. Above all, the land is 
marked by a violent rainy reason, the duration 
of which was three-fourths of a year. Further, 
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its insalubrious rlimate, pestilence and disease 
‘separated it (Assam) from the world, like the 
letter aliph,' and it was strewn with graves 
of many a past adventurer. It was in tliis 
land where all energies of a supermam were 
fcjiled by an invisible Fate. His splendid con¬ 
quests of Koch Behar and As.sam only within 
a very short time were .snatched awa^ and the 
thread of his life was cut off ■" amidst misery 
and chaos, not by any human foe, but by the 
elernemtal forces of flood, famine and pesti¬ 
lence. I'he unbroken tritnuphs of his life 
brought to him in the end only dust and ashes. 
In this connection, the .suggestive title Fathiyah- 
i-lhriyvh meaning ‘the conquest that .serves as 
warning about the emptiness of human glf)ry' 
given to the narrative of S.hihab-ud-Din I’alish, 
the admiring waqia-tiavis of the general, is 
aptly appropriate. 

Loyal to hi.s master Aurangzeb, it was, of 
course, a nectrcsaiy duty on the part of the 
Bengal Viceroy to recover the lost territories 
(i.e., Kamarupa) from the clutches of the 
Ahoms and restore thereby the lost prestige of 
tiie Mughal emperor. This was undoubtedly 
not a hard task on the part of a veteran general 
like Mir Jumla. The Impciial authority was 
actually re-established in Febntary, 1662, i.e., 
within a month of his triumphant march 
from Koch Behar. Had he stopped there and 
desisted from implementing his chimerical 
.scheme of wiping out the Ahom king altogether, 


lie would j>o.ssibly have retained his hold over 
Koch Behar and Kamarupa, and would liave 
gone down to po.sterity as an invincible general 
who had never known defeat. But as ill luck 
w'ould have it, Assam proved to lx? in the end 
the grave of Mir Jumla's reputation. It is 
suggested in this connection that even if he 
had succeeded in amnexing the whole of 
Assam, he could not have retained .his con¬ 
quests on a permanent basis for .several 
7'easons. 

It .seems, therefore, that although a military 
feat redounding greatK to the credit of Mir 
Jumla, hi.s Assam campaign will ever stand as 
a monument of his great political folly. 

Ill fact, if the success of an undo taking is 
to be judged by its ultimate result, the bril¬ 
liant enterprise of Mir Jumla may well Ije 
regarded as a di.sastious failure ; for, it ended 
in producing far-reaching adverse political 
circumstances. I’he complete fulfilment of the 
terms of the treaty and the retention of the 
Imperial suzerainty over the Brahmaputra 
Valley would have enabled Mir Jumla to 
claim peace with honour and thereby finish his 
enterpri.se with succe.ss. But this was never 
achieved. The most daring and imprudent 
piece of imperialistic venture, though under¬ 
taken by the greatest general of the age, 
proved, in the end, an abortive enterprise, an 
impractical and visionary scheme. 
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J. N. Sarkar (op. cit., p. 201), Jagadish Nara¬ 
yan Sarkar (op. cit., p. 269) pointed out that 
Jayadhvajasimha was required to send his 
daughter along with the sons of the Tipam 
Raja. But this statement appears to be wrong. 

20. /4»(SM), p. 83; KB. pp. 66-67 ; Khali Khan. 
Aurangzeb, 1952, p. 57. According to W. 
Robinson (Descriptive Account of Assam), 
1841, p. 166), the Ahom King had to pay an 
indemnity of 20,000 tolas of gold, 1,00,000 
tolas of silver together with 40 elephants. But 
this account is not supported by other sources. 

21. See AB(SM), he. cit .; KB, pp. 65, 67f; PAB, 
p. 127. 

22. AB(SM), he. cit. -, KB, pp. 66, 68; AB(SD}. 


he. cit. ; SAB, pp. 164f. 

23. KB he. cit. ; AB(SM), he. cit. ; PAB, he. 
cit. 

24. For details of Desa Rani (Nakirani?) see 
JBORS, Vol. 1, p. 182 and note. 

25. AB(SM), he. cit. 

26. KB. p. 66. 

27. Op. cit., p. 269. 

28. J. N. Sarkar, op. cit., pp. 2()3f. 

29. In this connection, it is to be noted that the 
recognised principle of Ahom diplomacy was 
the adoption of means to secure the withdrawal 
of a hostile army from the country by pro- 
mi.ses of indemnity and tributes to be followed 
by an open defiance of the treaty terms when 
they could mobilize sufficient power to recover 
their lost possession. Therefore, the treaty wihch 
was .soon to be entered into, was usually con¬ 
sidered as a mere scrap of paper by the Ahoms. 

.30. Md. Kazim, op. cit., Bib. Ind., 1868, p. 1068; 
cf. JASB, Vol. XLI, p. 97. 

31. JA.SB, Vol. XLI, he. cit.; PAB, p. 128. 

32. AB(.SM).p 91 ; KB. p. 96; SAB, p. 169; AB, 
p. 197. 

33. See JASB, Vol. XLI, p. 96 ; Ms. A.ssam Buranfi, 
No. 59, f. 62. 

34. PAB, he. cit.; AB(SM), p. 97; AB(SD), p. 
28; AB. p. 200. 

3.5. See J. N. Sarkar, op. cit, p. 211. 

36. AB, p. 191; PAB, p. 131; AB(SM), p. 89; 
KB, p. 86. 

37. Op. cit., p. 208. 

38. See AB(SM), pp. 87, 91; KB. pp. 87, 88; 
AB, p. 187. 

39. KB, pp. 89, 90. 

40. AB(SM), p. 92; PAB. p. 127. 

41. Bernier, op. cit., p, 173. 

42. For details sec JBORS, Vol. 1, p. 193 ; JASB, 
Vol. XLI, p. 82 ; JIH, Vol. V, pp. 369f; 
Manucci, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 100; BPP, Vol. 
XXIX, pp. 24f; Tavernier, Travels in India, 
ed. V. Ball, Vol. IT, p. 278 ; Deodhai Assam 
Buranfi, ed. S. K. Bhuyan, 1962, p. 160. 

43. Gauhati remained the frontier Mughal head¬ 
quarters till it was captured in Rafab, 1078 
A.H./December, 1967. (See JASB, Vol. XLI, 
P. 97), 

44. Cakradhvajasimha drove the Muslims from 
Kamarupa and extended his sway as far as 
the river Manas (see AB(SM), he. cit.; KB, 
pp. 91f; AB(HB), p. 49; AB(SD), loc. cil. ; 
AB(SM). he. cil. ; ABS, p. 34 ; SAB, p. 95 ; 
AB. p. 200). 

45. Asiatic Researches, he. cit. 

46. See speeches of the king and his ministers 
delivered in the war council summoned by 
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Cakradhvaiasimha {PAB, pp. i33{). 

47. BPP, Vol. XXIX, pp. 15f. 

48. JBORS, Vo). I, p. 183. 

49. See Ibid., p. 188. 

50. Koch Behar regained its independence in May, 
1662, bafOing all subsequent attempts of Mir 
Jumla to reduce it to the state of vassalage of 
the Mughal empire (sec JASB, Vol. XL1, p. 
87; KB. pp. 77f). 

51. Mir Jumla died on Wednesday, March 31, 
1663/2, Ramazan, 1073, A.H. (see JASB, Vol. 
XLI, p. 96 : MA. p. 27). 

52. The circumstances which could stand against 


the permanent occupation of A.ssam by the 
Mughals, were ; its topography, the love of 
independence of the people, the unreserved 
military resources of its king, weakness of the 
Mughal navy in comparison with that of the 
Ahoms, distance between Assam and the Im¬ 
perial scat of government and the extreme 
unwillingness of the Mughal .soldiery and 
their strong aversion for this land of flood, 
earthquake, pestilence, and of magic and witch¬ 
craft. All these, therefore, militated against 
the pos.sibility of a permanent occupation of 
the country by the Mughals. 



THE DEPREDATIONS OF THE MARATHAS IN THE 

PAKAUR RAJ (BIHAR) 


Dr. Nand Kishore Sinoh 
[Nalauda (College, Bihar) 


The Pakaur Raj ‘ was subject to the deprc- 
datiuas of the Maratha plunderers called 
‘Bargees’ in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Tlie ‘Bargees' had always been 
notorious for theii warlike spirit.s and plunder¬ 
ing .habit. I’hey would at intei-vals [X)ur down 
in the province in vast mumljers, and if there 
was any resistance they would come to an 
engagement and, having routed their enemies 
and jnitting them to the .sword, massacre the 
whole village, and, plimderiing the houses and 
sei'/ing tlie cattles, jmt fire to the houses, demo¬ 
lish any temple they could find and go away. 
These intennittent ravages of the Marathas 
haras,sed the people very much and they had 
no means to protect themselves from the 
ravages of these warlike plunderers, 'rhere 
w'cie many beautiful temples in the.se parts 
built with black stones and very nicely carv’cd, 
which were demolished by the Marathas. On 
the north-east of Pakaur we have .seen the 
ruins of a lieautiful temple. There were many 
images in the temple hewn <iut of black stones. 
There were groups of figures and images 
beautifully executed in i-elief work, the prin¬ 
cipal image being of Basudeva in autotyj^e and 
the other figures in bas*relief. The temple 
stood on the west bank of a large tank called 
Deul Dighi and people called it the temple of 
basudeva. Many pieces of stones of the 
temple bearing beautiful carvings are still to 
be found in many places at Pakaur. * 

All the inlets and outlets of these wild regions 
were very narrow, with deep jungles on both 


sides, and the pa.sses were .so tortuous and 
un.safe being constantly cro.sscd b\ hill .streams 
that it w'as practically a task of great difficulty 
to proceed on the way without some guide 
hired to jxiint them out. These passes were 
called Ghatees, and guards called Ghatwals 
were* kept at the entrance with a grant of Jagir 
lands which they enjoyed reait-free. I'hese 
guards, fully amicd, u.sed to keep watch day 
and night at the mouth of the openings on u 
large tree, their houses being situated near, hid 
within deep jungles. 'I’hese Ghatwals, at the 
time when Brahmottai lands, were resumed, 
took scUlctuent of their Ghalwali tenures from 
the Government as Sikmi 'Faluk of the Zamin- 
clar. The rent assessed for the Ghatwali Jagirs 
was then paid through the Zamindar to the 
Gov'ernment. All the Ghatwals .had a large 
di-um made of bronze, called Jajharghani 
numka, and whenever the Ghatwals could 
notice that the Maratha plunderers had 
arrived they used to beat the drum with a 
peculiar note and others taking up the alarm 
of danger Ijeat their own drums and thus 
within a very short time all the people were 
apprised of the coining danger. A great con¬ 
fusion then ensued and all the people, with 
their property which could be moved, retreated 
to the strong fortresses of the Raja, situated on 
hills within the deep and impenetrable 
jungles. ® 

'Fhere are traces of these hill fastnesses in 
many places within the Pargana though the 
forests which preserved them are gone. On 
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tlic west of Pakaui where there was a deep 
forest in days gone l)y, there was a strong 
fastness and a path on the east of tiie fort. The 
place where tliis stjonghold existed is now 
called Gadhii Ban, and the path is called the 
Banghati (the path of the forest). Within a 
couple of miles on the west of Pakaur is a place 
called Pathar Chali^ a beautiful valley surround¬ 
ed on the south-west and north by impassable 
hills covered with deep and thorny jungles. ^ 

The <'astcni .side only i.s t)pen, having a 
passage, tetwren two hills, of only about five 
yards in breadth, d his place was the retreat 
of the Raja and his subjects in troublesome 
times. This time Bhupati >Shahi was on the 
throne of Pakaur, who ascended the gaddi in 
1040 B.S. oi 1G33-34 A.D. It is said that there 
was a foit at Pathai Chali stronglv i)uilt with 
stones. Alvout fouileen miles on the we.st ol 
Pakaur there is a hill called Cachnapahar 
where, tlieie ar; many secret caves formerly 
u.sed to keep treasures in safety. One of the.se 
caves had five nairow openings to admit light 
and air and one hrf)ad pas.sage h\ which (sne 
could enter into it. On one occasion, Hand, a 
Sub-Divisional Officer of Pakaur, entered this 
cave with many persons, lights amd arms. 
Having proceeded a few yards he came back 
being unable to penetrate further and to make 
out the extent of the cave. We throw stones 
at the openings of this hollow place which dis¬ 
turbed the countless bats living in the cave and, 
as they flapped their w'higs, it produced a 
hollow and dismal sound. There is one tiace 
left from which it will be seen that the incur¬ 
sions of the ‘Bargees’ were sources of the great¬ 
est trouble and inconvenience to the people, 
who lived in constant dread of the plunder of 
their property and massacre of their lives. 
One year in the month of Asvin (Septeniber- 
October), during Durga Puja festival, the 
ceremony had commenced when the ‘Bargees' 
arrived. The Jajharghani Dunka proclaimed 
the note of danger and a great confusion 
ensued. The people fled for their dear lives 
and the Raja with all his subjects ran to the 
forest fastnesses. But the customary promise 


(Sankalpa) that the Puja should be ortered to 
Durga Devi had been said ; so it was absolutely 
nccc.isary to fulfil the promi.se aiul oiler the 
sacrifice of goats and buffalos. In this stiait 
with the opinion of the Raj-Pandit five halls 
of mud were arranged giving it the name 
of Pathe-Durga, i.e., Durga Devi on the road, 
and the Puja and ofl'erings wore offered Ijefore 
that synihol. This custom of ofl'ering Puja to 
Path('-Durga has hcen preserved from that 
time. The image of the Devi is duly placed 
on a rai.scd dais, all the Pujas arc offered 
before the image. But on the last day when 
the concluding ccicmony of olVeting goats is 
to be performed, it is clone befort' Pathe-Durga 
and the cejemony i.s concluded. ■' 

One year there was no sufficient lain and 
liter*' was a failure of ciops Tlic Maralhas 
poured down the province and retired after 
plundering the villages and putting the houses 
to fire. T he people suffered a lot due to the 
ravages of these plunderers. 

Ill the time of Rani (jliatidiamayec (who 
succeeded to tlic gaddi iit llfiO B.S. or 17,')3-54 
A.D.) the Maiathas (Bargees) once came down 
in the lainy sea.son. All thi' Ohatwals sounded 
tlicii JagharghaiK-'c Dunkas and proclaimed 
note's of danger. All the' villagers in great con¬ 
fusion came to the Rani to help them in saving 
their properties and they advised her to retire 
to the hill fastne,s.s. 'This she holdly declined 
to do and sending all the females and old men 
with till' children to the impas.sable hill-fast- 
nc.s.s, she a.ssemhied all th<' able-liodicd youths 
and .supplying them with arms she herself got 
upon a palanquin and proceeded to give battle 
to tlu' Marathas, promising to give them a 
le.s.son once for all, or perish in the attempt. 
Her courage put some fire into the breasts of 
the hardy youths, accustomed in the use of 
arm.s, and near Ishakhpur tlic'y took their stand 
with the hill stream on one side and impene¬ 
trable forests on the other side. The Mara- 
thas did not c^xpect to meet opposition in this 
way. They, however, Ixildly advanced and 
soon engaged hand to hand in mortal combat. 
The men of Ambar, seeing their beloved Rani 
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Ixjldly encouraging them 'hi the figlit, gave up 
all thought of showing their backs to the 
enemy and fought with desperate courage. 
Every inch of ground was familiar to them, 
being the scene of their daily pursuit of chase, 
and for three days this battle cont/inued with 
only .short respite at night. The brave Rani, 
without any thought of her own safety and 
without rest or food, supplied her warriors with 
hasty meals, continually encouraged them and 
nursed the wounded with her own hands with 
great care. 'I'he Marathas with continuous 
fight for three day.s without food became weak 
at last and wanted to run away to .save their 
lives. But that was nut yiossible, for they were 
blocked up with the deep and thorny forest on 
two sides and the hill stream running in higli 


Hood on the third side. I'here was a smfill 
bridge across the stream which had been pulled 
down by order of the Rani. 'ITie men of 
Ambar once for all cleared up all the scores 
with their enemy, the Marathas, and not a 
single ‘Bargee' escaped with his life. At sun- 
.set complete victory was proclaimed through the 
efforts of the brave little band of Ambar, and 
it was then that the Rani broke her three days’ 
fast. 'I'he description of this battle was very 
simply written in the old language in coarse 
j)apcrs, and we received them in their worm- 
eaten state. '^I’he field of the battle was named 
Randanga, which name is still borne by a small 
village, and the place where the first proclama¬ 
tion of victoiy was made is still known by the 
name of Fattehpur. ’ 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


History of the Punjab (A.D. 1000-1526). 
Editor, Fauja Singh, M.A., Ph.D., Volume 
III, Department of Punjab Mistoiical Studies. 
Punjab Ihiiversity, Patiala, First edition, 1072. 
Pike not mentioned. 

One of the healthy and fruitful tendencies in 
Indian historiogiaphy in recent times is the 
emphasis on regional studies. Such studies have 
been made by individual scholars like E. flait 
{History of Assam), R. D. Banerji {History 
of Orissa), and M. S. Oommissariat {Histoiy 
of Oujarat). lint regional studies involve co¬ 
operative efl'ort also. More than a (puirter of 
a century itgo the Dacca Lhnveisity planned 
and published a tuo-volume History of Hcri^al, 
Ancient afid Medieval Periods, edited, respec¬ 
tively, by Dr. R. Majunidar and the late 
Sir Jadunatb Saikar. riie .series was coit- 
tinoed by the Ihiiversity of C^alcntta, and 
History of licni^al 1757-190.5 edited by Dr. N. 
K. Sinba was pulrlisbed in 1967. Bihar Through 
the edited by R. R. Diwakar, then 

Governor of Bihar, was published in 1959. 'I’he 
book under review falls under the .second 
category of cooperative work. 

'Fhe idea of a Comprehensive Histoiy of the 
Punjab from the earliest times in eight volumes 
was happily conceived sopie years ago by the 
Department of Punjab Historical Studies, Pun¬ 
jabi University. It is in the fitne.ss of things that 
Sardar Kir pal Singh Narang, Vice-Chancellor, 
has written a foreword to the pre.sent volume 
covering the period from A.D. 1000-1526. 
Though it is third in the series, it is the first 
one to be published in English. Its Punjabi 
version was published in 1968. 

Planned on a fairly compreliensive basis and 
edited by Dr. Fauja Singh, the lx>ok is practi¬ 
cally the handiwork of local talents. It con¬ 


sists of an Introduction and 17 chapteis. 
Except two contributors, Drs. Paramatma 
Saran and K. A. Nizami, the remaining ten 
are all local academicians, connected with Una, 
Kurukshetra, Chandigarh and Patiala. Six are 
a.ssociated with Patiala. Among these twelve 
contiibutors Sii Ram Sharma has the major 
shaic of 5 chapters (chs. I, A, 9, 10 and 16). 
'I'hree have two each,- (lurbux Singh (chs. 
2 and 5), K. A. Nizami (chs. 7 and 8) and 
Bhagat Singh (chs. 12 and 13). 1 he re.st have 
one each P. Saian (ch. 5), Bakhshish .Singh 
Nijjar (ch. 6), Buddha Prakarh (ch. 11), 
E. M. Joshi (ch. 14), Sant Singh Sekhan 
(ch. 15), Jit Singh Sital (ch, 17, Part 1) 
and .Attar .Singh (ch. 17, part 2). 'Fhe Editor 
has written the Introduction besides the 
Editor's note. But the addition of ‘Editor’ at 
the end of the Introduction when the name 
of no contiibutoi is given at the end of any 
chapter should better have been avoided. 

.A caieful peuisal of the. book would make 
it aliundantly cletir that notwithstanding the 
be.st wislu's and eH’orts of the Editor, all the 
chapters, as is perhaps natuial in a coopera¬ 
tive effort of this kind, have not been oJ 
uniform merit. The chapteis aiipear to be 
di.sjointed. The various sections or parts in a 
chaplei also Mider fiom lack of unity in 
presentation. 

Fhe Editor’s Introduction is fairly critical 
and comprehensive. But portions of it antici¬ 
pate di.scussions in .some subse(|Uont chapters, 
e.g., causes of the downfall of the Hindus or 
their ))osition in the .State. The Editor has 
referred to two views regarding the position 
of the Hindus (p. 7), direct and indirect. 
While the latter has been clearly noted, the 
former has not. How could the Sultans of 
Delhi resist invasion.s from 10th century on- 
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wards (p. 3) ? Chapter I properly deals with 
Islam, its founder, Ijeliefs and institutions, since 
the Punjab came under the influence of Islamic 
Civilization with the advent of the I'urks. Is 
it quite correct to describe the Caliphs as 
‘deputies’ of the Prophet (as on p. 26)? Chap¬ 
ter 5 critically discusses the causes of the ‘pre¬ 
cipitate fall of Hindu India’ with due cmi)hasis 
on military factors. 

The geographical position of tiie Punjal) 
on the main route of the Muslim invasions and 
conquests in Northern India has aflected the 
course of her history which is fairly well knowii 
from standard lKK)ks. Hut even the well-known 
facts gain a new significance, when studieil 
from the regional angle. 

Political and administrative histoiy foiius 
the iheme of eight chapters. Chapters 2, 3, and 4 
deal, respectively, with Punjab on the eve of 
the Muslim Invasions, Punjab Under the 
Ghaznavid Occupation and Ghoii Invasions. 

'I’hc next three chapters (6, 7 and 8) though 
entitled ‘Administration’, de.scribe the politi¬ 
cal events of the Mainluk, Khalji and Tughlac] 
periods, respectively, interpersed with some 
administrative details. The role of the nobility 
during the period has not been separately 
di.scussed. 

Chapters 9 and 10 deal, re.spcctively. with 
Timur’s Invasion and The Punjab under the 
Sayyids and the Lodis. 

The ‘People's struggle against political 
tyranny’ described in ch. 11 strikes a new note 
in historiography but the connotation of the 
word ‘people’ should have been defined first. 

‘Political Theory as practised in the Punjab’ 
and ‘L<Kal Government Institutions’ form the 
subject matter of chs. 12 and 13, respectively. 
The subjects are no doubt highly interesting. 
But the treatnient leaves much to be desired. 
There are profuse quotations from different 
writers but the ideas appear to be somewhat 


confused. How could the Republic of Medina 
translate the principles enunciated by Iqbal 
(p. 229)? 

The remaining four chapters deal with society 
and culture. Chapter 14 refers to Religious 
lieliefs and practices but there are long refer¬ 
ences to Kashmir (pp. 301-2). The bearing 
of this on the religious history of the Punjab 
has not been brought out. Again we read here 
of ‘Persian religion’ (p. 293 f). The expres¬ 
sion is a novel one, implying religion of the 
Parsis. 

Social conditions are touched upon in chapter 
1.5. Hut it is a string of certain facts only and 
the picture is vague at places. We read of ‘The 
Ministers of the Yadava ruleis of Devgiri, the 
Sena rulers of Hengal and the Pandits of 
Mithila wrote many new books emphasizing 
and extolling the continuous u.se of thc.se 
super ficial rituals, as a result of which not only 
in the Deccan and eastern India but actually 
in the whole of the erruntry the people’s 
Energies--material, mental and intellectual- - 
began to be frittered away in the pur.suit of 
such superstitions and in the performance of 
useless customs and practices.’ (p. 325). 'There 
is no discussion of the origin of Purdah (p. 
328). Curiously enough we read of Sheikh 
Farid Shakarganj (p. 320 and elsewhere) in 
place of Ganj i Shaker. The survey of the 
social conditions of the Muslims is incomplete, 
haphazard and short, covering only four pages 
in a chapter of 26 pages. 

In chapter 16 (Eiconomic Conditions), a 
more coherent picture could perhaps have been 
obtained by rearrangement of the paragraphs. 
The sources of information have not always 
Ijeen indicated. Nothing has been said al>out 
State workshops (p. 369). Notwithstanding 
lavish expenditure it is difficult to understand 
how ‘rulers and administrators’ con.stituted a 
‘drain’ on economy (p. 369) if drain is used 
in the sense of taking money out of the coun¬ 
try. The articles in which Punjab had an all- 
India market (p. 370) have not been specified. 
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Cliapter 17 (Languages and Literature) 
consists of two parts. It is not known why 
Part I starts with details of political histoi^ 
(pp. 372-3), and the contributor has taken 
pains to give the full name and exploits of 
lltutinish (377-78) and political deUiils of 
Nasiruddin, (378), Kaiqobad> Jalaluddin (380) 
and Sikandar Lodi (384) in this chapter. No 
attempt has been made to rla.ssify the branches 
of Lilcratuie. riiere are some contradictory 
statements (p. 38,5). Part 11 of this chapter 
gives a useful survey of the history and deve¬ 
lopment of the Punjabi language and literature 
and the literary influence of Guru Nanak. But 
no notes or refeiences have been given. 

The book doe.s not contain a critical dis¬ 
cussion of (he dcvclojjment of fine arts like 
Art and Architecture, music or painting at all. 
Space for these could have been found by 
condensing the Ix'ok, by rearrangement of facts, 
but avoiding references to political details in 
chapters on culture and by avoiding numerous 
repetitions (e.g., pp. 28, 30, 220 and el.se- 
where). 

All the chapters are informative. But the 
most controversial part of the book is the rela¬ 
tions between the Hindus and the Mu.siims. 
'Fhe book emphasizes “the communal concept 
of Muslim rule’’ (p. 258) but the true con¬ 
notation of the term has tu)t been adequately 
explained. No- doubt the story of Muslim rule 
has been associated with much blood.shcdi 
tyranny and oppression but it is difficult to 
agree that the Muslim cohijuest brought “the 
evolution of Indian culture to a standstill’’ 
(p. 311). 

Readability has not been always ensured. 
Use of expressions like the following have 
clearly affected style, e.g., pioneers of the 
Sultanate period (p. 1) ; his rule was the 
beginning of the Maniluk Sultans (p, 2) ; 
during the reign of the Turks (p. 7) ; it 
appears (p. 149) ; decided him (p. 206) ; 
reign of Tughlaq dynasty (p. 381). 


'I'he spellings of proper names adopted are 
not in accordance with the accepted fonns and 
some are definitely wrong. A few examples 
are noted below : Khamas for Khams (iv), 
Qutab for Qutb, Khizar for Khizr, Rukan 
for Rukn, Fakhar for Fakhr, Ummayid for 
Umayyad, Alwalid for A1 Walid, Altabri for 
A1 I'abari, Baksh for Bakhsh, Qadar for Qadir, 
Brown for Browne, inalcchhas for mlvchhas, 
Chkarni for Chitrini. Sometimes the same 
word has lieen spelt tlifferent—-A1 Koofi (p. 
46), AIKufi (p. 57). The title ‘Sen’ of Asit 
Kumar has been dmpped (259). The late 
Muhammad Habib was not a Dr. (p. 201). 

Clertain fundamental pre-ip<|uisites have not 
been .supplied. 

Location of place names is e.ssential for 
undei.standing the narrative, especially for one 
who is not familiar with the geography of the 
Punjab. But this has not been given in the 
case of tovvn.s, village.s, etc., e.g., 347, 349 
(watei mills). The use of the word Haryana 
in 12th century (p. 105) is intriguing. 

Similarly identification of persons and 
wi iters with the time when they flourished 
have not been given. Such details are nece.ssaiy 
(e.g., pp. 327, 333, 381). Dates of some rulers 
have been given in sectional headings (ch. 10 
and elsewhere) liut not in all cases. As there 
is no bibliography it is not possible to under¬ 
stand the proper significance of the works of 
the; authors and their bearings on the course 
of events. 

Notes and references aie appended to all 
chapters (except the Introduction and Section 
II of ch. 17). The absence of any reference 
to Ray, Dynastic History of Northern India, 
vols. 1 and 2 in notes of ch. 2 is highly sui- 
prising. But the absence of a detailed and 
critical bibliography is a serious defect of the 
fxK)k. I'he inclusion of a map would have 
heightened its value. 

There is no errata but almost every page 
bristles with ptinting mistakes, showing lack 
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of due care in proof correction. Quotation 
tnarks have not been completed (pp. 248, 312)- 

Nevertheles.s, the scholarly world will be 
thankful to the Punjabi University and the 
Editor for bringing out in one handy volume 
of a little over 400 page.s the history of the 
Punjab from Mahmud to Babur for nearly 525 
years. 

J. N, Sarkar 

Sri Aurobindo: An Interpretation. Editor : 
V. C. Jo.shi. (Issued under the auspices of 
Nehru Memorial Museum and Library, 1973). 
Published by Vika.s Pul)li.shing House Pvt. l.td., 
Delhi, pp. x f 174. Price : Rs. 25/-. 

'I'he volume under review is a collection of 
seven illuminative jiaficrs contributed by lead¬ 
ing scholars beUmging to diverse disciplines. 
'rh(“ papers range widely in orientation and 
content. But the central concern of these 
c.ssays is an attempt -and a fairly successful 
attempt, we must admit- -at providing the 
readers with an appraisement and interpreta¬ 
tion of .some of the more important aspects of 
Sri Aurobindo’s creative genius. 

In a brief but charming Foreword, Dr. Karan 
Singh has focussed our attention on the rele¬ 
vance of Sri Aurobindo’s life and thought to 
the human predicament as this century moves 
towards its close. 

Shri B. R. Nanda has contributed an intro¬ 
ductory biographical sketch covering mostly 
the Seer’.s pre-Pondicherry years. His narra¬ 
tion is vivid and his perceptive analysis shows 
flashes of insight. 

A lucid essay by Dr. V. Madhusudan Reddy 
deals cogently with the philosophy of integra- 
listn as propounded by the Seer of Pondi¬ 
cherry. We arc sorry to note that long pas¬ 
sages from Sri Aurobindo’s own writings have 
been incorporated—let us hope, inadvertently 
—in the body of the essay without pipoper 


acknowledgment in the form of quotation- 
marks. 

Prof. Sisirkumar Chose has offered us a 
critical evaluatitrn of Sri Aurobindo’s poetry. 
The scintillation of his style never for a 
moment fails or fades. His paper is laced 
throughout with felicitous expressions and 
beautiful turns of phrasing. 

Shri A. K. Majumdar, in his “Sri Aurobindo’s 
Intetpretation of the Gita’’, has treated a .sub¬ 
lime theme with admirable clarity and excel¬ 
lent judgment. 

In a paper entitled “Sii Aurobindo’s Politi¬ 
cal Thought’’, Slui Sanat Kumar Banerji 
expounds and elucidates the salient features 
(^f the Seer’s views on the subject. 

Di. V. K. Gokak has contiibuted an inter¬ 
esting paj)er bearing the title. “Sri Aurobindo 
on Applied Science in Saritti". 

riie concluding e.ssay by Dr. Madhu.sudan 
Reddy treats of .Sri Auiobindo's vision of 
human unity. Readers will be struck by the 
architoctoric skill and masterly grasp with which 
Ptof. Reddy has handled his chosen theme. 

An exhaustive index at the end has enhanced 
the value of the volume. 'I'he printing and 
get-up of the book, also the paper used, are 
very good indeed. 

Wc heartily commend this volume to the 
.serious attention of all those who are interested 
in the .study of Sri Aurobindo’s life and 
thought. 

Jugal Kishore Mukherjee 

Mountstuart EljAinstonc: The Indian years 
1796-1827, by R. D. Choksey, Popular Pra- 
kashan, Bombay, 1971, pp. 465 + VIII, Biblio¬ 
graphy, Index, Genealogical chart, Facsimiles 
of handwriting, 2 plates. Price : Rs. 60/-. 
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Mountstuart Elphinstone, the founder of tlie 
British rule in Western India, has left an 
indelible iinpress on our history as an astute 
diplomat, liberal statesman and able adminis¬ 
trator. Although his role in ending the Peshwa 
rule constitutes his chief title tit fame, he is 
reniembcretl by the Indians for hi.s progressive 
administration, anil for his wise educational 
and social reforms, which prodiiccil a renais¬ 
sance in Western India. 

Elphinstone came to India in 17% at an 
early age of 17 and spent the next thirty-two 
years of his life in our country. Beginning his 
career as a humble clerk, he rose to the posi¬ 
tion of the CJovcrnor of Bmiihay. His profe.s- 
sional success was due to hi.s proved personal 
merit supported Ity the inflircnce of his uncle 
William El})hinstone at home, and his cousin 
John Adam at (lalcutta, Elphirrstone reiiied 
as the (lovernoi ol Bombay in 1827. 

Back home, Elj)hin.stone did not rest on his 
laurels. A man of scholarly bent of mind and 
a keen obsei vor, he wrote his History of India, 
a rnai’tttnn opm, which was published in 1841. 
During his lotrg retired life, he was regarded 
as the “Nestor of Arrglo-Indtarr politics”, and 
his o[)inion was ofterr sought ort Irrdiatr affairs. 
He was offered the CJovcrnor-(]eirera!ship of 
Irrdia, which he declined on grounds of ill- 
health. liOrig after his death in 18.5?!, Elphirr- 
stone’s merrrory was secured from oblivion by 
Sir Edward Colebrooke’s writing his biography 
in two volumes, which -was jjublisheil in 1884. 

The ainr of the pre.serit biography as stated 
by its author is to give “a picture of the tirrres 
as Elphinstone saw and experienced”. Air- 
other reason which induced the biographer to 
undertake this work is to discover the man that 
Elphinstone was. 

For purpo.ses of a biography, the. character 
of the man no less than his exploits have to 
be delineated. To achieve this end, the author 
ha.s dug through a mass of material on Elphiii- 
stone, preserved in the India Office Library, 
London. 


’l ire biography falls into 24 chapters. The 
first chapter “Elphinstone Home and Family” 
forms an entity by itself and is based on the 
Elphinstone Family Book by Sir William Frazer, 
'lire remaining 23 chapters are divided into 
.5 books which deal entirely with his career in 
India from 1796 to 1827. These 5 books are : 
hi.s Early Ycar^ (1796-1808) ; hi.s Kabul Mis¬ 
sion (1808-1809) ; his liesideniship at Poona 
(1810-1818) ; his SrttliTncnt of the Deccan 
(181}$-1819), and his (iononiorslilf) of Hotnbay 
(1819-1827). 

In unfolding the Indian career of Elphin- 
.stone, the method followed by the author is to 
make the subject of the biography to tell his 
own story, i|uo(ing Elphinstone's letters and 
pa.ssages fiom his journal verbatim. The result 
is that Elphinstone's eventful career, and di.s- 
tinctive achievements are buried under the 
mass of much irrelevant detail, the author fail¬ 
ing to realise “the imperative need of winnow¬ 
ing biographic inforination, of ili.sniissing the 
voluminous chalf while conserving the grain”. 

Inmmiciable instances can be cited to show 
this. Having said that his meagre financial 
position and bleak jrrospects during his retired 
life had become an obsession with Elphin.stone, 
there was no need of loading the book with 
the figures and statistics culleil from the jour¬ 
nal. 'l ire minute and unneces.sary details fur¬ 
nished about “Elpliinstone in India” mar the, 
.sriioothne.ss of the narrative, making the peru¬ 
sal (lull and tedious. 

Some of the observations of the author are 
(rpen to debate. One wonders whether the 
biographer has enough historical evidence to 
prove that the Marutha debacle at Panipat in 
1761 at the hands of Ahmed Shah Abdali “was 
an Afghan effort to support the toppling 
Mughal” (p. 28). The author rightly empha¬ 
sises Elphinstone’s desire to abstain from hurt¬ 
ing the religious prejudices of the indigenous 
jreople, for he knew that therein lay the greatest 
danger to British rule. But he adds : “This 
fear was, indeed, prophetic. The mutiny of 
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1857, and later the Mahatma (italics are mine) 
both utilised this power over the minds of the 
people which gave many unhappy moments 
to the British raj in India” (p. 226). I'his 
statement with reference to Mahatma, to .say 
the least, is [)reposterous. Again there is scope 
for difference of opinion when he says that 
“law of the Jungle (that) mostly prevailed in 
Western India at (on) the advent of the 
British” (p. 429). 

I'inally, it must he said that the author 
could not reconcile his twin aims of portraying 
the personality of Elphinstone and at the same 
time providing the scholars with “the original 
matcriuh administrative, political and social". 
Having failed to ohseiA'c the criteria of a good 
biography and the canons of a rigorous his¬ 
torical method, the piesent work is neither 
biography nor history. In spite of all this, one 
mu.st give due cretlit to the author foi his pains¬ 
taking efforts in collecting the material not 
easily available to the Indian scholar. 

J. V. Naik 

Farast Biplabey Mudrasphiti, by Dilip Kumar 
Bi.swas and Shekhar Kumar Cihosh, D.M. 
Library, 42 Bidhan Sarani, (’alcutta-6. 
Price : Rs. 10/-. 

'"I’his is a Bengali version <^f the original 
American btx)k Fiat Money in French Revolu¬ 
tion publi.shed about one hundred years ago. 
It is, however, a timely publication in these 
days of inflation anti scarcity. This book 
describes the outbreak of the French Revolu¬ 
tion, acute financial crisis of the Government, 
theslntroduction of paper currency based on 
the confi-scated Ghurch property but not on a 
single ounce of gold reserve, controversies over 
the first and subsequent unrestricted is.sues, 


unprecedented inflation, price rise but no cor¬ 
responding real income of the people, univer¬ 
sal .sufferings, and how after six years the 
real value t)f the. paper currency was reduced 
to less than one per cent. All these no doubt 
contributed to the inflation but in addition, 
there were other’ factors ; (i) the production 
an<l supply was much less than the demand, 

(ii) unrealistic price fixing of essential commo¬ 
dities by the (lovernment, as the maximum 
price .so fixed was much less than the cost, 

(iii) the consequent hoarding by the producers 
and traders, (iv) the rise of black market 
despite stringent laws including death penalty 
for the law brcakcis, (v) requisitioning of com¬ 
modities and food for the army and the gov¬ 
ernment, detrimental to the interest of the 
civilian population, and (vi) dislocation of 
trade and banking. 

I'he book under review has .several appen¬ 
dices not to be found in the original Iwok. T he 
facsimile of the original issue of the assignat 
(paper currency), metal and pai)er coins and 
ration card is a novel feature. The pictures 
of the revolutionary leadeis, guillotine and the 
imjrrisoned Mary Antoinette before she was 
beheaded are the added attractions of the lxx)k. 
"Fhough the original footnotes in English are 
there, the authors have added their own in 
Bengali to make the meaning of words, names 
and events clear for the reader. 

It is printed in mono type and on map litho 
j)a[)er and the get-up is excellent. This re¬ 
viewer hopes that the present book will serve 
the reference purpose for students in Univer¬ 
sity examinations. Unfortunately, there are 
printing mistakes, despite a corrigendum. The 
next edition is expected to Ije free from this 
defect. 

Amalendu Df. 
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EDITORIAL 


I, 

^Annual General Meeting: 

I'hc I’onrlecnth Annual (leneral Mecling 
of the Institute of Historical Studies was 
held on 28th September 1975. In presen¬ 
ting the Annual Report for 1974-75 the 
Director highlighicd the activities of the 
Institute for "the year under review. It was 
particularly a year of solid achievement—c(»iu- 
pletion of the monumental Dictionaiy of 
National Bitigraphy Project. The Annual 
Report brought our the multifarious activities 
of the Institute which have rightly won for the 
organisation a leading place among the all- 
India academic institutions. The membership 
showed some increase from the previous figure. 
But what is gratifying about the character of 
membership is its all-India composition. There 
is not a single State from where we do not 
have at least a few members. In that sense the 
Institute can proudly boast being the most 
representative historical association in India. 

i In the Annual Report the Director referred 
to the regularity of publication of the Quarterly 
Review of If istorical Studies and maintenance 
of its academic standard and its popularity. 
Only those who have experience of conducting 
a journal of this kind wilt appreciate how 
difficult it is to ensure regularity of publicadon. 
Most of die other historical Jjouchals in India 
are in long arrear. Ours is possibly the solitary 


exception and we aic detcrniined to ensure its 
regularity of publication despite numerous 
hurdles in the way. Wc alway.s have a good 
number of papers in the waiting file and 
approved papers have lo wail for several 
months before they can be published. We arc 
happy to note that our journal has maintained 
its record ol having the highest circulation, 
both in India and abroad, among Indian 
historical journals. 

The Annual Report referred to the new 
acquisitions of books and journals in the 
Library and to the progress of the publications 
programme. It is gratifying to note that our 
publications are becoming increasingly popular 
and there is a great demand for them from 
booksellers and institutions all over the world. 
It is a happy recognition of the fact that an 
IHS Publication is a quality publication. 

The Annual Report also referred to the 
activities of the Research Service Bureau in 
spite of financial hardships and to the progress 
of the Project of Who’s Who in the Freedom 
Movement in Bengal (1905-’47) entrusted to us 
by the Government of West Bengal. If the 
work progresses at this rate, we may reasonably 
hope to complete the Project in two more years. 
Only those who have experience of conducting a 
large Research Project of this kind, wiU appre¬ 
ciate the difficulties in the way and the 
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inevitable delays in the process of execution. 

In spite of the proud achievements of the 
Institute in the academic field, the financial 
position is steadily deteriorating, as was clearly 
brought out by the Director in the Annual 
Report. The Annual Report gave telling 
figures of mounting deficits from year to year, 
from 1962-63 to 1974-75. The unfortunate 
situation can be best described by quoting from 
the Annual Report itself, 

“One thing is clear from this dismal picture 
of the General Expenses Account of the Insti¬ 
tute. Unless we get a higher grant from the 
Government of India (at least Rs. 15,000/- per 
year), the annual deficit cannot be avoided 
and the accumulated deficit will go on mount¬ 
ing from year to year. It may be pointed out 
here that out of a total budget of nearly one 
lakh of Rupees for the General Expenses 
Account, the contribution of the Government 
of India is Rs. 5,000/- only. No academic 
society of this kind can ever maintain itself 
unless it gets a minimum external subvention 
of 25% of its total budget. We may add here 
that the Institute of Historical Studies being an 
all-India Organisation and not a State Organi¬ 
sation, the Government of India should under¬ 
take the maximum responsibility for adequate 
financial assistance to keep it functioning 
properly. If the Government of India increases 
its contribution to Rs. 15,000/-a year from 
1975-76, it will still be contributing only 15% 
of the total budget on the General Expenses 
Account. We take this opportunity to make 
•n appeal to the Government of India to 
kindly sanction a recurring grant of 
Rs. 15,000/- per year to save a great national 
association of historians and to enable it to 
continue its services to the cause of historical 
research in this country as before. This is 
clearly a moral obligation for the Central 
Government in a Welfare State.” 

* 

To meet the alarming trend of mounting 
deficits year by year it was resolved at the last 
Annual General Meeting to increase die 


membership fee of the Institute from Rs. 25/- 
to Rs. 35/- (Ordinary Members) and from 
Rs. 400/- to Rs. 500/- (Life Members). In 
view of the fact that most of our members ’are 
University or College teachers it was a hard 
decision to take. But we were forced to take the 
decision to save the Institute from an abrupt 
closure. By takirig this decision we can show 
to the Government of India that we have done 
all that is possible on our side to augment the 
resources of the Institute. It will now be for 
the Government of India to come forward and 
help in filling up the breach between our essen¬ 
tial requirements as an all-India Institute and 
our own financial resources. 

Corresponding to the rise in membership 
fee from 1976-77, the annual subscription rate 
of the Quarterly Review of Historical Studies 
had to be increased from Rs. 20/- to Rs. 30/- 
(India) and from $ 7.50 to U. S. $ 9.00 
(foreign) with effect from Vol. XVI (1976-77). 
The increased costs of production imposed a 
severe strain on the financial resources of the 
journal. For the last two years the Quarterly 
Review account showed a deficit. Under the 
circumstances there is no alternative but to 
increase the journal subscription rate. We 
hope, our readers w’ill kindly appreciate our 
difficulty and will not object to the increase of 
the annual subscription rates. Even under the 
revised rate.s our journal will be the cheapest 
of its kind in India. 

Snpplementary DNB Project: 

Encouraged by the enthusiastic response to 
the first DNB Project, the Initiate of Histori¬ 
cal Studies has undertaken the first DNB 
Supplementary Project, covering the period 
from 1947 to 1972, to bring the DNB up-to- 
date. Like the first DNB Project successfully 
completed, the First Supplement Project will 
also cover the biographies of men taken from 
all walks of life—>poUtics, education, social and 
religious reforms, literature, «;ience, journa¬ 
lism, law, administration, indmtry, etc,—who 
had made some rignificant contribute to 
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social development or to national life during 
the first 25 years after Independence. Like the 
first D^B Project, the Supplement will also be 
trply national in character not only from the 
point of view of the persons whose biographi¬ 
cal sketches will be included but also from the 
point of view of the writers drawn from all 
over the country who will contribute the 
biographical sketches. The first DNB Supple¬ 
ment will be in three volumes of 500-600 pages 
each, and will include about 1,000 biographical 
sketches. The sketches will be given not State- 
wise but in strict alphabetical order for India 
as a whole. It will help the development of 
national consciousness among the young men 
and women of the Post-Independence genera¬ 
tion and will promote a feeling of national 
integration so vitally needed today. 

The DNB First Supplement Project will 
take six or seven years to be completed. The 
work will be divided into 3 stages—collection 
of biographical material, writing of biographi¬ 
cal sketches *and editing. The estimated cost 
of the Project is Rs. 7.50 lakhs. Of this amount 
we hope to get Rs. 2.50 lakhs from the Govern¬ 
ment of India, Rs. 2.50 lakhs from the State 
Governments and Rs. 2.50 lakhs from the 
Institute’.s own resources. In view of the 
unique national importance of the DNB First 
Supplement Project and of the successful execu¬ 
tion of the First DNB Project in four volumes, 
we have every reason to hope to get the needed 
financial resources from the Government of 
India and all the State Governments. 

By the successful executioll of the First DNB 
Project in four volumes the Institute of Histo¬ 
rical Studies has fully established its credentials. 

) It may, therefore, be hoped that the Govern¬ 
ment of India, the State Governments and the 
generous public will readily offer the needed 
fimanoal ^stance to the Institute for the 
completion of the second monumental Project. 

Aanmil Coofereace; 

Tha Thirteenth Annual Conference of the 


Institute of Historical Studies was successfully 
held at Panaji, Goa. from 7th to, 10th 
November 1975, under the auspices of the 
University of Bombay’s Centre of Post 
Graduate Instruction and Research, Panaji, 
Goa. The Conference was inaugurated on 7th 
November at the Kala Academy Hall by 
Shrimati Shashikala Kakodkar, Chief Minister 
of Goa, Daman and Diu. In her inauguml 
address she referred to the rich cultural and 
historical past of Goa, going back to the most 
ancient times. From the 16th century Goa 
served as a bridge between the East and the 
West. There developed a new cultural pattern 
based fundamentally on the old. Shrimati 
Kakodkar referred in particular to the rich 
treasure of historical material in the Goa 
Archives and invited scholars from other parts 
of India to take more interest in utilising this 
mass of historical material. 

In the unavoidable absence of the Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Bombay, 
Professor D. B. Wagh, Director of the Centre 
of Post-Graduate Instruction and Research, 
welcomed the delegates on behalf of the 
Reception Committee. He said that it was 
the first occasion when the Centre of Post- 
Graduate Instruction and Research had the 
pleasure and privilege of hosting an all-India 
Conference of this type and hoped that it would 
draw the attention of scholars from other parts 
of India to the history and culture of Goa. 

Dr. S. P. Sen, Director of the Institute, 
while welcoming the delegates on behalf of the 
Institute gave a brief account of the activities 
and progress of the Institute during the last 
15 years which had rightly earned for the 
Institute a leading position among the all-India 
academic societies. He also explained the 
scope and historical interest of the two themes 
for discussion. 

Dr. Ganda Singh, formerly Professor of 
History and Director, Panjabi Historical 
Studies, Pai\iabi University, Patiala, in his 
Presidential Address referred to the valuable 
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contributions made by the Institute to the 
cause of historical studies in this country during 
the last 13 years. He next dealt with the state 
of historical research in India and the problems 
facing the researcher. He empliasised the need 
of tapping historical material in the custody of 
private individuals, families and institutions 
and in particular referred to the historical 
material in the correspondence of Christian 
Missions in India. 

The Conference was attended by about 150 
delegates representing all the States and 
Universities in India. There were also some 
foreign scholars. The paper-reading sessions 
were held at the Dhcmpe College. On the 
principal theme— Western Colonial Policies and 
their Impact on Indian Society —there were 
about 60 papers, relating to various aspects of 
the theme and to various regions of India. On 
the second theme— Sources of the History of the 
Former Portuguese Possessions in India —there 
were 10 papers in all. The standard of papers 
and the level of discussions on them were quite 
high, in keeping with the past tradition of the 
Institute’s Annual Conference. This was the 
first time that an all-India historical Confe¬ 
rence was held in Goa and the response of the 
local scholars clearly indicated its stimulating 
effect on further historical studies. It also gave 
an opportunity to scholars from other parts of 
India to know tnorc about the history of the 
former Portuguc.se possessions. It is to be 
hoped that after this Conference there will be 
increasing interest in exploring the rich 
treasure house of historical source-material 
preserved in the Goa Archives. From all 
points of view the Antmal Conference was a 
sut'cess. 

We take this oppoi tunity to offer our thanks 
to Shrimati Shashikala Kakodkar, Chief 
Minister of Goa, Daman and Diu, for kindly 
inaugurating the Conlcrence. We are also 
grateful to the authorities of the University of 
Bombay for kindly ho.sting the Conference. 


Our thanks are also due to Professor D. B. 
Wagh, Director of the Centre of Post-Graduate 
Instruction and Research and Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, to Dr. B. K. Apte 
(Professor and Head of the Department of 
History), the Local Secretary, and his Depart¬ 
mental colleagues, to the Principal and 
teachers of the Department of History of the 
Dhcmpe College and finally to the most help¬ 
ful band of student volunteers who did so much 
to ensure the comfort of tlie Delegates. We 
also thank the writers of pajiers, the partici¬ 
pants in the discussions and the Rapporteurs 
for their contributions for the success of the 
Conference. 

Publications: 

Our monumental publication— Historians 
and Historiography in Modern India —which was 
first published in 1973, had got out of print in 

1975. On account of great demand for this 
volume from historians, Univei'sitics, Degree 
Colleges and Public Libraries we are reprinting 
the volume which will be available in February 

1976. Because of the increased cost of produc¬ 
tion the reprinted edition will be priced at 
Rs. 100/- (India) and U. S. | 25.00 (Foreign). 
Since the book is in great demand, we would 
request our members and subscribers to let us 
know immediately about their requirements to 
avoid disappointment. 

Gur forthcoming publication— The North 
and the South in Indian History ; Contact and 
Adjustment —which had been sent to press in 
197.5 is expected to be out by the end of 
Februarv’ 1976. It contains the papers read at 
the Tirupati Session (1971) of' our Annua) 
Conference. This is the first historical attempt 
to study the interaction between the North and 
the South throughout the ages, and covering 
the principal aspects of life and culture. It 
will undoubtedly be a valuable contribution to 
national understanding and national integra¬ 
tion. 



THE BRITISH PEACE MOVEMENT 
AND THE ANGLO-EGYPTIAN WAR OF 1882 


Dr. John V. Cranglk 
(Jacksonville, Fla., U. S. A.) 


rUe Brulsli naval botnl)ar(.ltncni of tlic 
I'ilv of Alexandria on July 1 1, 1882 iniiially 
ptodiu t'd only shocked (siitcrics from the peace 
interest at home ; later, wlien the r?li(lstt,itie 
miinstiy undertook the inv.isioii and occupatimi 
ofl.tr'pi. ('Noosins^ its inientuni to subdue and 
.idniinistei the country. ‘ the opponents (»l 
military inlerwaition mobilized an eneri;etic 
and articulate ariti-war movement which con¬ 
tinued its ak?itation until Glatlstonc’s fall from 
power in !88>. This movement defined the 
nation’s anti-war lonstituemy, showing its 
vai ict^ated membership and limited influence. 

In his famous Midlothian campaign of 
1879-1880 Gladstone had repudiated l)i.sraeli's 
(mntroversial “forward policy” cm the jfrounds 
that it was immoral in principle and dangerous, 
santjuinary, and costly in practice therefore, 
the friends of [icace felt completely betrayed 
when the Liberal Prime Minister led Britain 
into imperialistic war against a backward Arab 
country. Such a tergiversation by England’s 
most conspicuously pious and audibly mora¬ 
listic politician inevitably at^ttfsed indignation 
in those who had taken seriously the Liberal 
shibboleth of “Peace, Retrenchment, and 
^.Reform.” 

Politicians, clergymen, intellectuals, and 
workers uiiited. This coalition of intellectual 
dissenters, political mavericks, religiously moti¬ 
vated witness^* economic and legal theorists, 
and frustrated ethnic dissidents embarrassed 
the second Gladstone ministry (I880‘I885)® by 
incisively critkizihg its Egyptian policy. By 


virtue of llieir acrcs.s to tlic Mouse of Gommons, 
their meetings, demonstrations, and rallies as 
well as their \ilili/,ation of public manifestos 
and letters they were able to attract consider¬ 
able public atleiUion to their cause. Yet they 
did not succeed in stopping the war nor in 
their effort to get (he ministry to withdraw from 
Egypt. Though they may have * had Liberal 
ideals and Christian morality on their side, 
they were unsuccessful in getting the govern¬ 
ment to slop doing in Egypt what they had so 
l)oislciously denounced Disraeli's late ministry 
for d(nng in .Afghanistan and /ululand. 

Gladstone’s government was clearly com¬ 
promised and vulnerable. Liberalism as an 
ideology had a strong pacifist inclination ; 
it inclined to the theory that war was morally 
repugnant, economically debilitating, and gene¬ 
rally unnccccssary ; it held that war disrupted 
trade, increased taxes, and wasted capital. 
Early iu his career Gladstone subscribed to 
these ideas. He said he fell that colonial policy 
definitely should be formulated with a view 
to the pcrraancni maintenance of peace and 
prosperity in the Empire and the strict limita¬ 
tion of expenditures. Speaking about the costly 
lessons learned from the colonial policy which 
led to the American Revolutionary War 
Gladstone remarked : 

I thoroughly believe that a sound colonial 
policy has no tendency to separate the 
colonies from this country. Yet I do not 
think that the expenditure of large sums 
from the imperial treasury tends to strong- 
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then or perpetuate tlie connexion....* 

Gladstone l^elievcd tliat wise rule wouhl be 
more lasting: and less expensive, but that if 
colonics did leave then “instead of the connex¬ 
ion Ijcing scvcnxl in the midst of Itloodshed, as 
was the case with the United States, it may 
arise from the natural and acknowledged 
growth of those communities into States... 

The Liberal Party had made a major issue 
of its opposition to Disraeli’s expansionistic 
imperial policy in its successful general elcetion 
campaign of 1880. Gladstone had said during 
the campaign that the British Lmpirc should 
not be expanded, remarking “\Vc have taken 
to settle tlic affairs of a fourth, or nearly a 
fourth, of the entire human race, scattered 
over the worjd, and isn’t that enough.. 

On another occasion during the campaign he 
remarked of Disraeli’s adventures in Afghanis¬ 
tan that “our hands were full already.”^ Sir 
William H.nrconrt had told the Soiithport 
Liberal Club that Disraeli’s imperial wars had 
“hugely increased debt and expenditure” and 
had provoked “contempt abroad” while leaving 
“a path strewed with the slain bodies of thou¬ 
sands.”** Liberal candidates hammered on the 
evils of overseas wars for empire even charging 
that wars were deliberately provoked “to 
divert the attention of the people from their 
own affairs (i.c.. the cause of refiorm) hy ])luug- 
ing them into costly and unnecessary wai-s 
abroad.”* Thtts tlte Liberal victory of 1880 
gave rise to tfie assumption and expectation 
that Gladstone would absolutely avoid overseas 
adventures and expansion.*" 

It was quite shocking then that the man 
who had indicted Disraeli for “disturbing con¬ 
fidence, perplexing btisiness, and upsetting the 
fabric of civilized society in the world”** 
should head the. government w'hich imitated 
the Tory attacks on the Afghans and Zulus by 
attacking the Egyptians. The ministry appre¬ 
ciated the hypocrisy of the adventure and tried 
for a time to delay intervention, hoping it would 
prove unnecessary.** Sir Wilfrid Lawson,*’ 


who was emerging as a foremost foe of inter¬ 
vention, discerned the weakening f)f anti-inler 
ventioui.st will in the cabinet, which he attri¬ 
buted tf) the marlunations of the Whigs, and 
on May 26, 1882 demanded assurances from the 
ministry and the Prime Miitisier that there 
would be no intervention.** 

Powerful Whig ministers demanded an 
intervention, however, because of their fear 
that the nation.disi movement. led by Ctilonel 
Arabi,*** endangered the .Suez Canal and the 
route to India.*® The ministry, which had 
nearly fallen in late March because of divi¬ 
sions in the cabinet related to the sinmltaiicous 
rri.ses in Egypt and Ireland,** slriiggled to 
avoid intervention, but the I’ories exacerbated 
the anguish of Gladstone and the other oppo¬ 
nents of w'ar by insisting <m a landing designed 
to suppress rebellion and to secure the canal.*'* 
Tlie Prime Ministci reluctantly concluded that 
he would have to take, some aclif>n. 'I'hc 
ministry look the first fatal step in the hopes of 
avoiding an invasion by ordering the c.oin- 
maruler of naval forces sailing off the coast of 
Egypt to issue an ultimatum demanding the 
cessation of construction of fortifications in the 
harbor of Alexandria by the .Arabists.** 

The Daily News, the leading liberal news¬ 
paper, warned against the emerging policy of 
the ministry, arguing that only the insecurity 
of lire Canal would justify an invasion and 
that war for any other purpose would “embark 
the country on an unnecessary and unprofitable, 
contest” in violation of the ministry’s stated 
position.®" The British commander broke the 
deadlock when, as was the won^ of proconsuls 
in those days, he commenced hostilities without 
ministerial authorization by bombarding Alex¬ 
andria on July 11, 1882.®* The act caused 
Gladstone to capitulate to interventionist pres¬ 
sures ; he ordered an invasion and occupation, 
but with the proviso that order would be res¬ 
tored and a military withdrawal effected as 
expeditiously as possible.** The intervention, of 
course, led to the permanent transfer of 
authority in Egypt to Britairt,** 
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The Daily News brmoancd tlic 
ment, even before the ministry announced its 
occupation plan, as a plunge into the “fatal 
abyss of intervention in the affairs of another 
country” and as an intolerable imitation of the 
Afghan and Zulu wars of the late Disraeli 
ministry.^* In the months that followed the 
opponetiLs of interventiott lashed l)aek at the 
ministry by (Jiganizing peace groups and by 
utili/ing the media to agitate, inform and to 
propagandize against conlimied occupation 
and hostilities. 

Iho anti-war movement did not emerge 
suddenly as a monolithic and dynamic force. 
Katlier it mobilized slowly having its origins 
in historical Liberal doctrine, humanitarian 
ideology, religious dissent, and pacifism. I'he 
movement had been there all along and <ould 
be linealK traced Itack for decades and even 
centuries. C'.crtainly, the anti-war po.sition had 
been the basis o' John Bright's resignation 
from the calynet in protest against the Crimean 
W ar. Clearly, the anti-war position had pro¬ 
vided Liberals, including some of those who 
split w'ith the ndnistry over Lgypt, with a basis 
for the opposition to the Afghan W'ar^’ and the 
subscciuent Zulu War of 1879.*® What happen¬ 
ed then in 18132 was that the anti-war position 
was manned and fortified anew, all)cit with a 
much smaller complement than had been the 
case, in 1878 and 1879 because of the fact that 
so many Liberals w'cnt over to interventionism 
with the attack on Kgypt. Though depleted 
in numbers, the anti-war movement was able 
to play upon the guilty conscience of ministers 
and of many other Liberals who, indeed, were 
at pains to reiterate their intention to terminate 
the intervention as soon as possible. 

Opponents of British involvement in Egypt 
pointed out that the invasion was but the 
most calamitous in a series of European mis¬ 
deeds in the country. Prior to the w'ar, J. 
Wilson*’ had shown how the Khedive of Egypt 
had been manipulated by European financiers 
in the interests of tlie bondholders. Branding 
these financial interests ‘hhe eleventh plague of 


Egypt,” he explained that the burden of the 
bonds ultimately fell upon the Egyptian peasan¬ 
try and that Disraeli’s purchase of the British 
interest iti the Canal had been engineered by 
agents of the bondholders.*® M. G. Mulhall*" 
further discredited the British presence in Egypt 
with an article published three months after 
the invasion. Mtdhall e.xposed European con¬ 
tractors for gouging tin; Khedive on construc¬ 
tion work.*® Even The Times, a Conservative 
and imperialistic newspaper, described the 
financial plight of Egypt in a revealing 
fashion.® ‘ 

I’hc anti-interventionists began their agita¬ 
tion against further involvement in Egypt long 
before the actual invasion. John Bright im¬ 
pugned the Disraeli jninistry’s policy in 1879 
by asking the rhetorical nucsiion, “What is the 
exact object of the intermeddling which has 
taken place, and which many of tis fear may 
lead to great difficulty and perhaps, disaster.”** 
The deposition of Khedive Ismail and his re- 
placemcnl with Brince Tewfik, one of his sons, 
prtivokcd the outrage ol certain Liberal M.P.s 
who charged that the Tories had engineered 
the coup and had installed Tewfik as a puppet 
of the bondholdci*s.** Prior to the general 
elections the Opposition repeated the allegation 
that European bondholders and their meddling 
had caused the breakdown of government, the 
rise of anarchy, and general social dislocation.*® 
Liberals continued to denounce Britain’s inter¬ 
loping becau.se they believed it tended ulti¬ 
mately toward invasion and occupatioti. 

The Liberal victory of 1880 gave false 
assurances to the anti-interventionists, and by 
early 1882 they had come to the conclusion 
that Gladstone’s ministry had developed the 
same tendencies as that of his late adversary. 
The prospect of intervention increased as the 
months passed and disorder spread over Egypt. 
A small group of Peace Radicals and Irish 
Nationalists joined hands in parliament in an 
attempt to prevent w’ar and occupation. Led 
by Sir Wilfrid Lawson and Henry Labouchere*® 
the Peace Radicals warned that further in- 
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tcrvcntion would violate the national rights of 
the Egyptians, inhibit the irfortn movement at 
home, traduce upon the finest principles of 
Liberalism, including the peace ethic, and upset 
the financial operations of Britain. The Irish 
Nationalists, on the other hand, emphasized 
the relationship of British exploitation in Egypt 
to the plight of Ireland and the cause of 
Home Rule. 4 he Irish saw the opportunity 
to place additional pressure on the ministry by 
liarra.ssi)ig it in the interests of Home Rule.*" 

[,awson became tlte most vigorous anti-war 
Radical. Prior to hostilities he insisted th.at 
parliament be consulted before war began*^ 
and strongly opposed tneddling in l^gyptian 
politics.** He impugned government reports 
of disorders in Egypt because lie feh that they 
were exaggerated in order to justify British 
intervention.*" I-'rank Hugh O’DonnelP" emerg¬ 
ed as the foremost Irish Nationalist opposed 
to intervention. He reminded the British of 
Ottoman opposition to meddling"**’ and rharged 
that Europeans had provoked inueli of the dis¬ 
order in Alexandria.'** 

'J'hc warnings of Law'son and J. J. O’Kelly** 
relative to the danger ol military intervention 
were Cassandra -like'*'* until the, British fleet 
shocked the nation by bombarding Alexandria 
without ministerial approval.Lawson at 
once inquired after the loss of Egyptian lives*" 
and suggested that the British commander had 
ignored opportunities to negotiate.** He also 
demanded a clarification of the govei’ninent’s 
confused explanations hy asking, “Arc w'c now 
at war with anyone, or arc we not ?"** 
O’Donnell condemned the bombardment both 
for its immorality and absurdity,** 

Outside of parliament opposition to the 
war mounted. The London Workingmen’s 
Club met at the Westminster Hotel to protest 
and, after receiving anti-war letters from two 
M.P.s (Richards and Burt), they adopted 
the motion of a workman which read : 

That this conference expresses its deep in¬ 


dignation at the action f»f the. Govcrifimcnt 
in Iximbarding the forts of Alexandria, and 
emphatically protests against further armed 
intervention in the internal affairs of Eg>q)t. 

.Sir Wilfrid Lawson, who was loudly cheered 
upon rising, said that the Egyptian people 
w'erc justified in defending themselves and that 
the Liberal Parly led by Gladstone, the same 
man who had excoriated the Turks for their 
actions in Bulgaria, had departed front the 
hallowed principles of “Peace, Retrenchment, 
and Reform” and had fallen into the abyss of 
impcriali.sm more deeply than either Disraeli 
or the l urks. The meeting adopted a motion, 
moved by a jilumber. that the ministry “with¬ 
draw the fleet and retire from such an unequal 
and unjustifiable contest, wliic.h has been 
mainly entered into in the interests of the bond¬ 
holders.’’ W^orkingmen were also at pains to 
rec.ogni’/e “the rising aspirations of the Egyptian 
people."** This opposition to the war by 
members of the working class encouraged the 
Executive Coimuittcc of the International 
Arbitration and Peace Association wliich argued 
that the British masses were anti-war and that 
the conflict was also unpopular in France.®* 

The progress of the war was niarkcil by 
continuous criticism. The Irish Nationalists 
and the Peace Radicals demolished ministerial 
propaganda justifying the invasion. O’Donnell 
said that reports of Egyptian rioting and bur¬ 
ning were distorted®* while Lawson charged 
that allegations of Arabi’s complicity in 
attacks on Europeans were false.®* Lawson 
questioned the legal grounds for the interven¬ 
tion®* and likened the war to the much 
maligned wars of the Tories made on the 
Afghans and Zulus.®® Lawson also debunked 
news stories on the war by observing that 
Arabi “had no special correspondent to write 
home and say what he had and had not done. 
The special correspondents were all in our ^ 
interests and gave us only our side, of the 
questions.” He impugned allegations to the 
effect that Arab! was. merely a noisy self-styled , 
leader, noting that even iinpefia^ttC' 
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* Dally Telegraph conceded that ttie Colonel was 
very popular with the Ei^ptian masses. 

Meanwhile Lawson was active outside of 
parliament in organizing re.sistance to tlie w'ar. 
He served as the leading polilician and lirsi 
chairman of the Egypiian Comraitlec, a coali¬ 
tion of anti-war activists. The lirsi meeting 
of the group was held at Memorial Hall in 
London on July 20, 185.12 where Dr. William 
Clarke,’*' Secretary of the anti-war J'ransvaal 
Coimnitlee witich oppo.scd British polh ies 
whicli had led to the Zulu War of 1879, .said 
that Cladstonc was following the path cut by 
Disraeli. Clarke alleged that liie liberal 
attitude toward Egypt was veiy niueh like tbe 
l ory position on Afghanistan which had even- 
tnated i»i war in 1878. ’'’ Lawson also tiied 
without .success to scciiie the cooperation of 
the Cobden Club with llic Egyptian Committee 
and the anti-war irovemenl. The Club dcli- 
Vjcrated ou Eawsem’s re(iuest for a motion 
i against the Unnbardrnent of Aie.xandria bnl 
refused to take an ollicial ])osition on the 
issue.’*® 

'The l,iv(.T])oo! Peace Society joined with 
tlie Egyptian Committee, tlie International 
Arbitration and Peace Association and dissi¬ 
dent poiilioians. The Society lauded tbe 
parliamentary opposition to the war attd oHiei- 
ally denounced the ministry for violating the 
principles .set forward in the Ijibetal platform 
of 1880. A motion also encouraged the peace 
Radicals to continue their agitation against the 
war.®” The Daily News .supported the anti¬ 
war movement thereby adding prestige and 
publicity to the eflbrt fur the nation's major 
|^,.iberal newspaper w'ielded considerable influ- 
®encc among Liberal voters and politicians, 
The Daily News and the Liverpool Peace 
Society Joined in praising John Bright when he 
resigned from the ministry in protest against 
the invasion of Egypt." ^ 

Lawson moved strongly against the war 
after the bombardment and on August 16, 1882 
he condemned the warm - 


...a manifest violation of International Law 
and Foreign Law. It was, in plain I’-nglish, 
a sin against Cod and man ; and ..(tlicre- 
fure) he liad ventured to make lids protest... 
in a cause lUierly opposed to the peace, the 
honour, and the true interests of this 
eountiy.*”^ 

At the same time .Sir George Campbell,®* a 
politic ian ' who had made a speciality of 
Egyptian matters,*' e.nne out strongly on the 
side o| tlie anti-wur movement. He appealed to 
Gladstone’s "heart and kind feelings” to find 
''some ecjuitablc comjiroiiii.se in the matter 
before canbarking in the great bloodshed.” 
Basing his arguments on Liberal principles, he 
warned of the costs and tax burden of hostilities 
and allijined (he Liberal sympathy foremerging 
nati(malism.s, observing that “there really was 
a strong feeling in Egypt agtdnst what had been 
called European domination.” He also impug¬ 
ned “one sided stories of European residents in 
Egypt” and added tliat “if ever there was a 
race struggle, (liis is one.”** Campbell subse- 
tpiently wrote an ai ticic on the background of 
the W'ar whirli charged that the bondholders 
iiad undermined the linancial stability of the 
Egyptian government and that they had tried 
for months to inveigle the Disraeli and Glad¬ 
stone ministries to intervene in the country.®® 

Eawsoii fought all effoits to glorify and 
promote the conflict. When Gladstone moved 
a Motion of Thanks to the military comman¬ 
ders on (October 24, 1882 Eaw.son placed the 
ministiy on notice dial he would move the 
previous question.*^ He also joined with (hose 
who focused attention on brutality and abu-ses 
occasioned by the invasion. He took note of a 
Daily News report that Egyptian olfice-holdcrs 
had been imprisoned in wretched cells.*® In 
the same manner O’Kelly comjjlaincd of a 
Times' report of pillaging by soldiers.®® 

The war was not stopped, however, and 
anti-war critics changed thcii' approach when 
it became apparent that Britain had in fact 
taken over the government of Egypt. Some 
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critics, such as the Rev. Henry Dunckley.’® a 
veteran of the opposition to the Zulu War of 
1B79, defined the major question as the quality 
of (he government which w'ould administer 
the country. Dismissing the ministry’s protesta¬ 
tions, Diinckley predicted that the ministry 
would not withdraw and urged Britain to 
prepare for a protracted occuj>alion. He 
reroinniended that the period be used to train 
ligyplians for eventual self-governmertt.'^ 

Two ycar.s of occupation pi ovided sullicient 
evidence of the consequences r)f British control. 
R. 'I'. Reid,” a perennial partisan of unpopu¬ 
lar causes, charged that the occupation had 
not helpe<l the ma.sses and that if anything the 
quality of government had decreased.^'* 
Iwdyn Baring,''* lr)oking at the matter from 
another perspective, explained the ineffective¬ 
ness r)f the ministry by observing that (Jlad- 
stone did not pu.sh reforms because he thought 
that the occupation would be too brief to efl’ect 
them and that the policy of withdrawal, imple¬ 
mented in .Afghanistan at the outset oftlie 
regime, would be cpiickly and successfully 
applied to hgypt. Baring regarded the pros¬ 
pect of rapid witlidrawal a chimera and 
advocated continued occupation and reform.” 

One of the most articulate and knowledge¬ 
able critics of the intervention and occupation 
was Wilfrid Scawen Blunt.” This man gave 
considerable impetus to the anti-war movement 
because of his reputation as a specialist on 
Egypt and because of his prominence as a poet 
and man-of-aflairs. Blunt knew both Colonel 
Arab! and Gladstone personally and he had as 
much respect for the former as lie had contempt 
for the latter. Blunt condemned the invasion 
as but one symptom of Gladstone’s hypocri.sy 
and wrote ; 

His public life was a fraud . - .I’he insincere- 
tics of debate were engrained in him....He 
learned to look upon the vote of the House 
as the supreme criterion of right and wrong 
in all public things.... He had acquired the 
power of putting on a character at will, 


even 1 believe, to his inmosts thoughts.... 
Certainly, it was the light (in) which his 
actions showed him...in his betrayal..-.of the 
Egyptian cause. 

Blunt pixsed as the champion of Arabi and 
the nationalist movement and spoke in oracu¬ 
lar tones against British policy in the Near Flast 
which he believed was directed by the greed 
of the bondholders and exacerbated by the 
truculence of the politicians. Prior tf) the 
invasion he quarreled with his adversaries’^ and 
was impugned by them us a charlatan. The 
eastern correspondent of The Times dismisserl 
the poet, alleging “Mr. Blunt professes to repre¬ 
sent the National Party. 'I’hal party repudiates 
him. I know of no respectable native who <locs 
not deprecate his support.'’’® Blum defended 
hi.s pose in a letter to the same newspaper In 
asserting tliat Granville had acknowledged liis 
role as an intermediary between Biilish olliri.il- 
dom and the .Arabists.’® 

Because of Blunt’s support of the Nationa¬ 
lists British oflicials in Cairo sought authority 
from London to expel him should he continue 
his interference.*® Blunt was not to be silen¬ 
ced, however, and sided with the Colonel when 
British authorities placed him on trial. Blunt 
complained that Arabi was denied legal coun¬ 
sel by “those who have designed the prisoner’s 
death.” He wrote Gladstone that the other 
Nationalist defendants “.are denied all 
justice”.** 

Blunt’s claim to a spokesman’s role with tlie 
National party was made credible when Col. 
Arabi wrote a public letter •to Blunt front 
Cairo, dated November 23, 1883, in which he 
addressed the poet as “my friend, the preserver 
of my life, Mr. Wilfrid Blunt”. The Nationalist 
defuted himself in a way which made the 
prosecution less cogent, saying “I have offered 
myself as a legacy (wakf) to the freedom of my 
country, nor doe.s anything interest me except 
the deliverance of the people of my native land 
from the pit of those topers and from the 
fangs of the great dragon”, Arab! cried otit 
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that his credo was the same as “the wisdom 
of the enlightened men of the English nation 
who are zealous of their nation’s honor”.** 

I'he British government avoided the mistake 
(}f making a martyr of Arabi. The three major 
charges aganist him (prov'ocatioii to riot, abuse 
of the while flag, and incitement to massacre) 
were dropped. Blunt inlciprelcd the results 
ol' the trial as a victmy for the. British suppor¬ 
ters of.\ra hi whf> had been denouncing the 
proceeding as a travesty of justice.** .\e.\ ci - 
thelcss the anti-war interest continued to lionize 
.\rabi and to condemn the bombaidmenl, 
j invasion, and occupation as a viohition of 
Liberal principles and itiletnational law*' 

Blunt lauded .\rabi as a patriot who was 
Hying to save Egypt Iroin foreign tlominalion.**’ 
The poet’s initial hope that Britain would 
liberate Egypt fron' the rurks** was dashed 
, by the oecupation. He branded the invasion a 
! 'Tontradirtiomol'eveiy principle he (Gladstone) 
had professed two years before .landi a brutal 
and stupid aggression, a war of intrigue, 
undertaken in the interests of cosmopolitan 
Hnance”.*" Blunt saw the .National Party 
undermined by Sir Evelyn Baring and 
remarked aftei a amversation with the latter 
that “whatever Mr. Gladstone might dream or 
pretend to dream about restoring the National 
Party and recalling the exiles, nothing was 
ftirther from Sir Evelym’s mind”.** 

Blunt’s association with (he anti-war 
movement was not entirety (^U'dial. He was 
disappointed with Lawson because he thought 
the Radical knew little of Egypt and that his 
osition was too weak : 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson and Mr. Frederic 
Harrison,** who arc valiantly pleading tlie 
cause of peace, stop short.,.they call (he 
war unjust, unnecessary and unwise. They 
wish it over,... They do not see the justice 
or the patriotism in the Egyptian cause.** 

Blunt' realized that, unlike the other anti¬ 


war activists, he not only opposed the war but 
was in “violent sympathy with the enemy” in 
spite of his affectioii for England.'"- Unlike the 
f)thers, he was not only negative, l>ut positive 
as well—he wanted to see Egypt independent.** 
He did find an ally in Sir Randolph Ghurchill 
for whom ho Jiatl great respect. Iti his struggle 
for Egypt Blum wreue “by far ihc most efl'eclive 
ally I hail found iu parliauuail had beeti the 
young leader of the fourth parly” who had “a 
large sympathy with the w’cak and oppressed.” 
1 he poet ihonghl Churchill not only a friend 
of Egypt but a fricud of India as well.** 

I,awson eventually a<lopled some of Blunt’s 
views, and. in spile of the fact that the peace 
p.irty was received with coolnt'ss by all c.xcepl 
the Irish members,** the Radical became more 
outspoken. He denouuccil Liberal plans foi- 
suppressing the nationalist movement and 
returning i-gypl to (he status (|uo ante iudluiu 
for it was, he said, nothing more th.iu “the 
grinding down of the people of Egypt to obtain 
money for the bondholders, nothing more nor 
loss'". He found it disgusting that the ministry 
had descended to “lawles.s jiiiliiary violence” 
and pani.sanship of the Ijondholdcis.*'’ 

'I’hc peace j)arty minimized the issue ol the 
security of the Canal and reiterated its 
vilification of the bondholders and its allega¬ 
tion of the illegality of the. invasion. Law.son 
likened the bombardment to the “personal 
govcrnmeiu” of Disraeli and his minions which 
had fomented the Afghan and Zulu w'ars 
without parliamentary autiunization. The 
war was “an act of international atrocity...it 
was a cowardly, a cruel, and a criminal act. 
How did they lead up to it . 'I'hey sent their 
fleet into those waters. What for ? 'Fo 
overrule tlie people of that country and to 
establish a Government which they favour.”** 

A segment of the Irish Nationalist delegation 
hammered indefatigably at the ministry’s 
intervention. This offensive wa.s tactical and 
wa.s part of a strategic plan to prcs.sure the 
ministry to embrace the idea of Home Rule. 
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In 1882 “the verbal war in the House,” 
O'Donnell sardonically remarked, “was 
unrelaxing,the campaign of oljstruction was 
carried out “with evciy symptom of pleasure” 
and tlie ligyptian warhanded the Painelliles a 
ready-made excuse for maligning the ministi^. 
As it happened tensions had reached a 
new high just prior to the inv'asion when 
sixteen Irish M. P.s. were expelled on July 
1, 1882 l()r “persistent and willful obstruc¬ 
tion”.**** Lashing back at the ministry 
O'Donnell said British interloping was “a 
triumph of usury”.®*' Later, when the ministiy 
moved into Lgypt, the Parnellitcs blamed the 
venture, on Brili.sh chauvinism, saying that 
“waves of popular emotion forced llie hands of 
the GovermncMt”.^™' O'Connor Power*^*'^ 
fulminated that the ministry had set “an 
example of a grave violauon of International 
Law by invading a peaccfid and independent 
exmntry.”^**'* I’he fiisli ridiculed the British 
ptiblic’s jingoism, remarking of the relish with 
which war news was published that “every 
cannon shot was telegiaphcd liome and gloated 
ovc'.r in l.'.nglaud”. riiere was no glory in the 
war, James F. X. O'Hrien*^®® observe-d, nor was 
there any courage ncu- justice in aggression. 

Ihc Irish Nationalists and Peace Radicals 
pounced on the ministry's Motion of Thanks 
to the armed .services. Lawson denigrated the 
services of the British commander and said 
that his actions, stripped of their ramouHage, 
could most succinctly be described as having 
“commenced hostilities unnecessarily when he 
had command of the British fleet.” Condign 
treatment of the commander would be visita¬ 
tion of “public censure and condemnation.” 
Indeed, Lawson concluded, the public payment 
of the salary of Lord Alcester,^**® the comman¬ 
der who was to be thanked, should be halted, 
but if paid at all it should be paid by public 
subscription taken among the mass of jingoes 
in the rcalm^®* The Parnellitcs treated the 
Motion of Thanks to even greater abu^. The 
motion was ridiculed as some sort of practical, 
joke” by J. J. O’Kelly who added that the 
commander’s service consisted in .“cruelly and. 


heartlessly bombarding the defenseless town of 
Alexandria.” The Irishman jested that a 
reward to Alcester would be an act of “politi¬ 
cal pick-pocketing” on behalf of a man who 
thougli “pretending to be civilized, attacked a 
practically unarmed people, and used the 
powers of civilization for the purposes of des¬ 
truction.”’^®’ 

Justin M’Carthy’®* bclalKued the ministry 
saying that the “Liberal Party were ashamed 
of the transaction which allegiance to their 
chiefs led them to approve.” Pointing to the 
campaign promises of 1880 he said. 

It must be vciy hard lor the honourable 
.Members opposite to find their great 
Liberal Government, which came to power 
in 1880 with anti-jingo tries, turning out 
a filibustering and marauding one, and 
masquerading in the stolen clothes of those 
very Jingoes whom they had so vehemently 
denounced. 

M’Cai thy chastised the Lil)etals for hypo¬ 
crisy in their oppc).sitic»n to Tory impcrialistn, 
remarking sardonically that “their hands were 
never so red with blood as were those of the 
present Government in clashing the efforts of 
patriotic mcn.”^®® 

In 1883 the attention of the anti-war move¬ 
ment turned increasingly toward the govern¬ 
ment’s involvement in the Sudan. The 
inovcmenTs protests appeared unable to move 
the ministry toward withdrawal from Egypt 
and, once the hostilities in Egypt had ended, 
the vigor and volume of anti*war activity 
markedly declined relative to Egypt while 
increasing in relation to the Sudan. The 
constitution of the anti-war movement remain¬ 
ed much the same in the Sudan crisis. The 
Peace Radicals, a scattering of dissident Libe¬ 
rals, a coterie of Irish Nationalists, ai|d a 
handful of journalists and humanitarians 
continued the agitation. 

Layiaun and Itish Nadonnfis^ 
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their jeremiads for months after the invasion. 
Speaking at Mayport in 1884, Lawson expres¬ 
sed his obdurate opposition to the invasion ; 
he said that Gladstone had ignored his true 
friends, the partisans of peace, to follow the 
siren call of expansionism and that the Prime 
Minister had compromised himself further by 
negotiating with his erstwhile adversary, the 
Turk. As for the invasion of the Sudan, 
Lawson charged, “It was a tyranny and a 
crying disgrace that the troops of this country- 
should be enjoying enslaving the people of 
Sudan.The Radical blamed the lories 
for pressuring the ministry ; he somewhat 
exonerated the Liberal Party by asserting that 
the “Tories...had hounded on the Government 
to cany fire and sword into Kgypl.”^*-^ In 
liis constituency of Carlisle he branded Kgypt a 
“white elephant”, condemning the Liberals 
for hypocrisy ; “They said they were peace, 
retrenchment, and reform people, yet they 
supported the policy of bombarding Alexandria 
and invading* Egypt while they called out it 
was peace.” He could not “believe tJie massa¬ 
cring of Egyptians was peace”. He pointed 
out the sticky problem of withdrawal which 
Britain had confronted in recent years in 
various parts of the Empire, observing that 
“Egypt was a curious place. It was more 
difficult to get out of than to get into. So the 
Israelites had found...it was only by a miracle 
that they got out.”^^* 

For Britain there was to be no miracle in 


Egypt. The Gladstone ministry, beset by Tory 
imperialists who blamed the Liberal Parly for 
“abject imbecility” and “degraded and servile 
worship of the Prime Minister” regarding the 
intervention policy,^’® Egypt turned out to be 
a political, diplomatic, and military desert; 
like the Hebrews, it took the British forty years 
to find their way out. The ministry, charged 
by the imperialist interest with “the immediate 
and paramount duty of the defence of the land 
from the possibility of a barbarous invasion... 
of the Arab and Negro tribes of the Sudan into 
Upper Egypt...(which would) threaten the very 
existence of law and order in the valley of the 
Nile,”^^* felt compelled to sulxluc the disorders 
in the Sudan. Next, it undertook to stabilize the 
government and finances of Egypt, a complica¬ 
ted and protracted business which, in view of 
Britain’s preoccupation with the vital link of 
the Suez Canal, was evaluated according to the 
strict criteria of imperial security and maritime 
strategy.®-^® The anti-war tnovement could 
not significantly influence British policy in 
Egypt because the perceived security interest 
of the Empire in the Near Eiast was much more 
highly valued than the ostensible commitment 
of the Liberal Parly to the principles of peace, 
retrenchment, and reform. The peace move¬ 
ment tried to recall the Liberals to their 
professed ideals ; the 'lories worked for the 
opposite effect ; the Gladstone ministry, of 
course, showed by its actions what Liberalism 
had become—anti-expansionist in word but 
annexationist in deed. 
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PRESENT STATE OF AMERICAN ZIONISM 
AND THE MIDDLE EAST CRISIS OF 1967 
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Pivcr since the creation of Israel as a state 
and a national home for the Jews the whole 
position of Ameiican Zionism has changed.^ 
So long as the Jewish State was not in exis¬ 
tence for the mass of American Jews Zionism 
was a practical prt)grammc.® They could work 
for it without creating suspicion as to their 
loyalty and allegiance as citizens of the United 
States. But when Israel emerged on the 
political map of the world as a S(7vereign 
independent state in 1948 the American 
Zionists were faced with a challenge. Their 
own belief that a respectable Jewish life was 
only possible in Israel now seemed impracti¬ 
cable even to them. I’hat’s why when the 
long cherished national aspiration for a Jewish 
homeland finally came to fulfilment, there was 
no exodus. The American Jews did not go to 
Israel. With a way open, they came to disco¬ 
ver that they did not belong to that far ofl' 
Mediterranean shore but they belonged to 
where they were in America.* 

In the post-Israel eia the irrelevance <jf 
their ideology has made the American Zionists 
put on a new outfit to suit the changed situa¬ 
tion. Hence, while the pre-Israel Zionist 
r^tand was the estabUshment of a Jewish natio¬ 
nal home in Palestine, post-Israel Zionist 
programme has stood for the presei’vation of 
Israel, the hard-earned fruit of their toil.* 

« 

The rapid decline of the Zionist Organiza¬ 
tion of America (ZOA), the major Zionbt politi¬ 
ck organisation, did not mean Zionism became 
a spent force in America. In tlie changed 


context, with its revised political aspirations, tlie 
prist-Isracl American Zionism seemed to have a 
greater appeal to the American Jewry.* Vario¬ 
us polls taken bcfme the birth t)f Israel showed 
that inoie than ninety pet cent of the Ameri¬ 
can Jews favoured the establishment of a 
national Jewish homeland. After Israel was 
born they expressed by an even higher percen¬ 
tage their solidarity with Israel and their 
willingness to support the constructive pri>- 
gramme. survey conducted by the American 
Jewisli Committee in Riverton (Trenton, 
N. J.), a Ispical Jewish community of 8,500, 
revealed that of the responding parents 94 per 
cent displayed a positive attitude toward 
Israel, 2 per rent were indifferent, another 2 
per cent had mixed feeling, and only 1 per 
cent had taken a negative position. In case 
of Jewish children, substantially the same 
results were yielded. \ survey conducted by 
the same Committee in Baltimore in May 
1948, immediately after Israel was founded, 
found that 95 per cent of the respondents were 
of the feeling that American Jews should help 
Israel. They went even to the extent of 
saying that this help should not be jeopardized 
even if the Government of the United States 
decided nf)t to support Israel,'^ 

The creation of Israel filled in American 
Jewish mind a sense of pride as a nation. An 
individual American Jew no longer suffered 
from the crmiplcx of being a person having no 
national identity. This feeling gave him the 
confidence to associate himself with a people 
that was no longer nationally uprooted. Use 



of a few JcwJsli words, preferably in Israeli 
pronunciation, keeping of Israeli art objects 
and Israeli amusement patterns have come to 
form an indispensable part of American Jewish 
life. 

I'he solidarity of the American Jewish 
community with the state of Israel found 
expression during the Arab-Israeli conflicts. 
All the time whenever Israel was put in trouble 
the American Zionist lobby became active and 
came to its support. The sympathetic stand 
taken in most of the cases by the Washington 
Administration to Israel can be attributed to 
overall strategic and economic interests ol‘ the 
United States, yet the pressure c.xtended by 
the Zionist pressure groups t»} influence the 
Administration should not be under-estimated. 
President Harry S. Truman him.sclf has confes¬ 
sed in his Memoirs about the Zionist pressure 
over him during the first Arab Israeli conflict 
of 1949 and the consecpient tacit undci-standing 
between him and Di' Chaim Weizmann, the 
President of Israel.* 

Leaving aside this first .Arab-Israeli crisis, 
as it was a time when American Zionists were 
not disintegrated, Zionism in .America has 
continued to lemaiti as an effective pressure 
group in American pf»litics. 

In 1953 when Israel attacked Q^ibia, the 
United States cut off its aid to Israel. But this 
did not last long. The American Zionists 
became operative U) give the impression that 
it was an unauthorized attack done by nervous 
settlers. Significant pre.ssures were brought to 
bear upon the White House and the Depart¬ 
ment of State during the New York mayoral 
campaign. The result was that the incident 
was soon forgotten and American aid resumed. 
In the spring of 1954 when Henry A. Byroade, 
Assistant Secretary of State for Near Eastern, 
Soutli Asian and African Affairs, stated the 
substance of the American Middle Eastern 
position which seemed very much neutral vis- 
a-vis Arab-Israeli disputes the American 
Zionists and the Israelis protested vehemently. 


He was subjected to much pressure and even a 
campaign was launched to remove him. The 
Israeli State Broadcasting System in Tel Aviv 
called for “Jcwwh Unity” and urged : 

Let the Democratic Party and the Republi¬ 
can Party realize that their Jewish members 
arc organized not only as Americans, but 
also as Jew.s who have vital Jewish-interests. 
Let the American people and government 
feel the pressure and realize what millions 
of American citizens think about the. present 
antics around us here in Israel. The idea of 
Jewish Unity, which we formerly considered 
good foj' Russian, Polish and German 
Jcwiy, cannot be bad for America.^'* 

'f he American Zionist lobby was consider¬ 
ably to blame for John Foster Dulles’s di.sastrous 
refusal to finance the Aswan Dam Project. 
Israel’s attack on Egypt against American 
warnings and during the Presidential elections 
when the fear of losing the Jewish vote was at 
its most acute, was not a way of showing 
gratitude for all the American aid she had 
received. .As a result, Israel was not made to 
suffer for long and Zionist pressure continued 
to have its influence on American policy.'^ 

The significant influence which the Zionist 
lobby and pressure groups have been continu¬ 
ing to wield over the American administration 
gives natural urgency to the question why is it 
so. Zionism as a concept has lost its charm 
after the birth of Israel. Now in America very 
few are Zionists in its original sense though in 
Zionism’s revised meaning many Americans 
are still Zionists. In 1954, j,he American 
Zionist Council, which embraced all the 
Zionist bodies in America had a membership 
of 750,000, a decline of about 25 per cent 
from its peak in 1948. In 1967 the largest 
American Zionist group was Hadassah, the 
Women’s Zionist Organization. Its member¬ 
ship was 300,000.« 

Moreover, hot only the number of Zionists 
in America » not much now but Jesjits are not 
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in good number in pulitical positions too. In 
1967, there were no more titan sixteen or 
eighteen Jewish members in the House of 
Representatives and only two Jewish Senators, 
Jacob Javits and Abraham RibicotT. Few 
Jews have served as representatives of 
America in foreign countries, cither as ambas¬ 
sadors or as lesser ollicials. The total num¬ 
ber of Jewish amba.ssadors designated by the 
United States in the twentieth century would 
not be more than five.^* Only in political 
process and affairs of State their involvement 
is significant. ,Scores of Jewish legislative and 
legal assistants serve iti the olTices of the Sena- 
tois and Representatives and help to adminis¬ 
ter the countless agencies of govermn'mt. 

I hus if tht; immber of the American 
Zionists is not .so impressive, if tludr participa¬ 
tion in the Uongiess and ambassadorial staff 

V 

is not mtich, then what is there, that makes 
the Zionist lobby so powerful. The answ'er 
is "myth of» Jewish vote”. Both Democrats 
and Republicans feel that if they take an anti- 
Israel .stand they would lose the Jewisli votes. 
As the percentage of vonng among Jews is 
very high, so naturally no major political 
party in America can afford to displease the 
Jewdsh community. For exatriple, in the 1964 
election HI per cent of all eligible Jews cast 
their votes, compared to the record (i2.H per 
cent of the population as a whole.1 he 
Zionists exploit this fear among the political 
parties in favour of Israel. None of the nume¬ 
rous political interest groups in Washington is 
belter entrenched than “broker of the 
Jewish vote”.^" Zionists have been successful 
in frightening the politicians through this. 
But actually this ‘Jew'ish vote’ ide.a is a myth. 
The Jew’s in America never vote as a conmm- 
nity. A study' made by the Columbia Unive) - 
sity for Life Magazine in 1952 revealed that 
37 per cent of the Catholics, 36 per cent of the 
Jews and 23 per cent of the Protestants wn c 
affiliated with the Democratic Party. So fai' 
Republicans were concerned 22 per cent of 
the Catholics, 6 per cent of the Jews and 4.5 
per Mnt of the PrbttsiStanis were affiliated to it. 


Most significant thing that this study revealed 
w'as that .58 per cent of the Jewish Americans 
were afliliated with neither party. So it 
cannot be said either of the party has a first 
mortgage on the Jewish votes. Yet the myihi- 
eal unit atlrihuted to the Jewish people by 
Zionist propagandists works in the psychoh)gy 
of the .\merican political parties and they sur¬ 
render to Jewish nationalism. I’his is because 
a professional poliiician is loo much apprehen¬ 
sive of the reverse consetpiences of disregarding 
the bluff of the “professional Jew”, and an 
.\meiiean Je.w will not take the Zionists to task 
for usurping his voice and pedilling his vf)tc. 
Thus emerges the felieitious alliance Ijctween 
.\uieiiean politicians and Zionists. 

Another very imporlaut reason why the 
politieul parlies always take a pro-lsrael stand 
and never dare to displease tht' Jews on this 
issue is that although in .America now very few 
Jews claim themscK'es as Zionists yet they 
brand themselves as pro-lsrael. I'he average 
.\meriean Jew wishes Israel good without 
eoiisideilng himself as Zionist. Mernhership 
in various Zioni.sl orgaui/alions in America 
has fallen Ui one-fifth of what it was in the 
I94l)s, and leadership has also largcdy' pas,sed 
oil to Jews born not in the United States, still 
there is hardly a Jew who does not identify his 
feelings with those of an Israeli. In a survey 
of a large southern eomimmity made in 19.59 
one (pieslion was askeil ; "Should we raise 
money for Israel It revealed that eighty- 
nine pet cent of the respondents were in favour 
and only 8 per cent expressed disapproval. 
But the ((uestion ; “Should we belong to a 
Zionist group the ‘yeas’ fell to 4,5 per cent 
and ‘nays’ rose to 50 per cent. .\iid only 4 
per cent approved the idea of Ameriran Jews 
becoming eilizens of Israel.^* This study had 
revealed two things : one, that only a minute 
fraction of American Jews l)elieve in the tradi¬ 
tional concept of Zionism, that is, a re.speclablc 
Jewish life can only be possible in Israel ; and, 
tw'O, that while comparatively a much smaller 
number of Jews want to become Zionists a 
substantial number of them feci .sympathy for 
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Israel. It is to be noted here that not only 
Jews, even many non-Jewish Amerieans also 
are sympathetic to Israel, this may be due 
to Jewish influence or due to basic traits of 
historical tradition as an emigrant nation. 
Like support for the Irish Free State, solidarity 
with Israel is a normal part ol'life for most of 
the Americans. • In April 1966, the steel wor¬ 
kers of America arranged a dinner at which 
Israel bonds worth more than $900,000 were 
bought by labour and management in an 
industry which had few Jews,*® 

That Zionism continues to be a potent force 
in American life and that most Jews in America 
feel a sense of solidarity with the state of Israel 
was very much revealed during the six-day 
Arab-Israeli conflict of I%7. After the with¬ 
drawal of U. N. Forces from the ligyptian 
borders on Naaicr’s request when a threat of 
attack on Israel began to mount the Zionist 
press, pulpit and platform in the United States 
became vocal and active. From all sides they 
were bent upon pressurizing the American 
administration to take a pro-Tsraeli stand. 

As the crisis in the Middle Fast unfolded, 
concern for and identification with Israel by 
Jews in the United States reached a peak. Its 
main outward forms were : mass rallies, fund¬ 
raising, and a “Volunteers for Israel” move¬ 
ment. While in these many non-Jews also 
participated yet it was mainly the Jewish 
community which initiated and sustained the 
upsurge of popular support for Israel.**^ The 
Conference of Presidents of Major American 
Jewish Organizations which represented 
twenty-one major religious and secular groups, 
in May 1967 to express its sympathy and a 
“deep sense of solidarity with the people of 
Israel”. A cable was sent to Levi Eshkol, the 
Prime Minister of Israel, which read in part : 
“A united American Jewish community sends 
you this expression of comradeship and 
commitment in support of your determination 
to seek a just and lasting peace in the Middle 
East.” In Los Angeles some ^5,000 attended 
a mass rally organized by the Jewish Federa> 


tion of Los Angeles,^ In late May when, the 
situation became tense as the Arab armies 
closed in on Israel’s borders the Zionist organi¬ 
zation of America and its constituents across 
the countiy leapt vigorously into action. A 
meeting of the National Executive Committee 
on May 27-28 at New York City turned into 
an emergency rally. Its aim was the total 
mobilization of the ZOA membership for 
support of Israel in the current crisis. The 
steps that were taken or were to be taken, as 
the meeting decided, included community 
rallies, telegrams to the President and Govern¬ 
ment oflicials, contacting the Senators and 
Representatives and statements in the press and 
on the air.** 

On May 28, in New York an estimated 
If),OIK) people marched along the city’s \\^esl 
Side. This wa.s the largest pro-Israel demons¬ 
tration since the birth of Israel. New York 
Deputy Mayor, Dr. Timothy Costello said in a 
brief address that New York had the largest 
Jewish population of all the cities and that all 
New Yorkers, regardless of their religion, 
“cannot pretend to be objective about Israel 
in the crisis.” New York, he said, had strong 
bond with the Jewish Nation and hostile 
powers should know that “Israel is here to 
stay.” 

In the meeting other speakers like Dr. 
Joachim Prmz, chairman of the conference of 
Presidents of Major American Jewish organiza¬ 
tions, and Rabbi Israel Miller, President of the 
American Zionist Council also emphasized on 
the solidarity of the American Jews with Israel. 
Michael Amon, Consul General of Israel in 
New York, said of the demonstration that: 
“We are made to feel that wc are not alone,” 
It is interesting that to this Zionist success 
messages of greetings were received from Vice- 
President Hubert Humphrey, and New York 
Senators Jacob Javits and Robert Kennedy,* 

Almost during the same time in a state¬ 
ment, a spokesman for tite conference of 
Prestdentti of Major Amerieitn Jewiidt 
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dons said : “We arc asking all Jews to cliarter 
planes and buses if they have to, and to come 
by rail to get the greatest representation 
possible.” Meanwhile the chanting Jewish 
students staged a demonstration outside (he 
United Nations, urging United States suppoii 
for Israel in the present crisis. The students 
carried festoons, sang the Israeli national 
anflnmi “Hatikvah”, and chanted slogans,®* 
The New York Mayor John V. iandsay in a 
statement described (lie Middle bast situation 
as a “sheer tragedy" and criticized the Aral) 
nations for what he termed their “provocative 
posturing anti military iiianocuvicing". The 
United Nations .should, Lindsay said, “re;t.sserl 
at i>nee its praeekrepiiig respojisibiiities and 
supicmaes.' Or. Joachim Prinz, head of the 
Jewish presidents’ grrmp, said emotionally at a 
iieW'. eonl’efence at '>15 Park Avenut', New 
Yoik, the. ZOA hea(l(|uartei : “I rejert the 
idea of treating Isiael as though it were just 
any other nation.' hi 7 June's Nevv York 
Times a ful^ page space was donated by tlie 
Jewisli War Vetei atis of the U. S. A. which is 
America's oldest Active \Vai-Veterans C)igatii- 
zation urging on the U. S. administration to 
come to support Israel.®** I'lie ne.xt day 
thousands of Jews arrived to pai tieipate in a 
national rally for Isiacl in Lal'ayelte I’ark. The 
estimated strength of this assembly was 
2(),()(K).®« 

Side by side with organizing mass rallies 
and demonstrations I'und-rai.sing for Isiacl also 
continued. Already on Apiil 1 the American 
Zionist lead«ns had come in a general agree¬ 
ment on the need for an overall Zionist organi¬ 
zation to which individuals unaffiliatcd with 
any Zionist group could belong. It would, it 
'was thought, give greater moral and financial 
support to Israel. Now as the situation grew 
tense by the end of May the National Execu¬ 
tive Committee of the ZOA launched a Public 
Affairs Emergency Fund, to systematize and 
enlarge to the maximum the ZOA effort on 
behalf of Israel.®^ Special emergency fund¬ 
raising campaigns were launched in America 
and soon the reports indicated that financial 


contributions had exceeded all prevnJus 
records. Contributions to the central oftices 
of the emergency fund in America were re¬ 
portedly coming in so fast that “officials often 
liad no idea liow much they had collected.”®* 
On June 19, Israel Finance Minister Pinhus 
Sapii, who had just returned from a tour of 
Jewish communities in America and Weslcm 
Europe, told tfie Knesset : 

...I ean say with assuianee that never has 
sueli a movement of solidarity with Israel 
electrified world Jewry... a mass moNement 
of such ])? oj)ortion, whieh carries away witli 
its rnomeiitum even those, who have so far 
denied the iiation.il signilicanee of their 
Jewishness, such a movement has never 
e.xisted until today.®® 

The general I'eeling of syuijiatliy among 
American Jews for Israel in her days of crisis 
also I'oimd expression in the “volunteers corning 
to Isiacl throughout June from dinerenf parts 
of the world. America also eontrihvrted. Among 
those ah early in Isr.tel .52(1 Jiad come from the 
United Stales. 

Tile Jewish youth, even, who had hitherto 
showed indid’erenee to the cause r>f Israel, on 
the news of Israel's fl.tngei in May-June l‘r()7, 
jumped in I'avonr of Israel. It is true that 
today’s young Ji'W.n of the .American cani|)usrs 
are more likely to stage demonstrations and 
can 7 pickets agairtst the war in A'ictnarn than 
attending Zionist meetings, y<-t the sudden 
outburst ol’ feeling sympathetic to Israel 
among the American Jewish vouth prrrvcd 
that although in normal times they may 
seem (o be indilferent yet in limes of crisis 
Israel can still courU upon widespread outbursts 
of support among American Jewish youth.®’ 

This spontarteity of feeling wliich swept all 
walks of Jewish American life during the 1%7 
Middle East crisis found expre.ssion in opinions 
expressed in Clongress too. On May 31, 1967 
Roman C. Pucinski (from Illinois) a.skcd to be 
incorporated in the Congressional Record one 
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speech which he had delivered on the occasion 
of the 25th anniversary observance of Zionist 
Day in Birmingham, Alabama, where he 
spf)ke : 

We must support whatever measures are 
necessary by the United Slates to impress 
upon the Egyptian government the dangers 
of miscalculating America’s unyielding and 
unbending determination to preserve the 
sovereignty of Israel, which wc helped to 
establish 19 years ago.... Surely one of the 
great examples of man’s infinite capacity for 
growth is Israel itself. In the 19 brief years 
since independence, Israel has confounded 
the cynics, amazed the non-believers, and 
captured the imagination and hearts of men 
of peace the world over,®'’ 

It is to be noted here that while the majo¬ 
rity of the American population during the 
Arab-Israeli confrontation of May-June I9G7 
took a Zionist pro-Israel stand there existed a 
significant and vocal minority who strongly 
opposed the lines taken by the Zionists. When 
the Zionists launched a massive rally on June 
8 in New York, Dr. Norton Mezvinsky, execu¬ 


tive director of the American Council) for 
Judaism, the most important anti-Zionist 
group, told a news conference in New York 
that the organizers of the rally “do not speak 
for all of American Jcwr>'”. Dr. Mezvinsky 
charged that the rally was a “Zionist show” 
aimed at “piessurizing the Government into an 
inflexible position of being 100 per cent behind 
Israel right or wrong.”®* Established in 1943 
the Council has remained critical of Zionism 
in America. In its 1960 Convention at Denver 
Mr. Lessing Roscnnald, the Council’s 
Chairman, had accused the Zionists of misus¬ 
ing the public fund. He said that a sizeable 
amount of the fund raised by the United 
Jewish Appeal was spent by political parties 
in I-srael.®’ But however vocal this anti- 
Zionist Council may have been it does not 
command much influence over .\ruerican 
Jewry. As compared to its 20,000 membership 
the combined membership of other Jewish 
organizations, .some of whom are Zionist, some 
having Zionist leanings, cnil>race “a majority 
of the 5.5 million Jews in the United States.”®* 
The 8th June’s Zionist rally in New York itself 
consisted of not less than 20,000 men, women 
and children. 
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EMERGENCE OF THE THAKIN MOVEMENT IN BURMA 


S. R. Chakravarty 
(University of Rajasthan, Jaipur) 


In the pciiod I’rom the conduding years 
of the last century down to the immediate post 
fij'st great war years, Burmese national move¬ 
ment W'as in the formative stage. In the next 
decade and half the national movement and 
nalif>nalism developed and Burma was plunged 
on many occasions in nation-wide freedom 
movement hotli on violent and non-violent 
lines. In this period attempts were made to 
institutionalise the development in the nati«)nal 
politics aiming to make furtlier jtrogress. 
Parties were formed. But on accoujit of the 
weakness of the leadership and of many other 
reasons, the national movement could not 
crystalized into a definite form of any national 
political institution which could lead the 
country’s freedom movement against the British 
rule. This vacuum in the domain of the politi¬ 
cal institution coupled with the economic 
diflicultics made possible the birth of a new' 
movement which has come to be known as the 
Thakin movemenl. 

This paper seeks to trace, the history of the 
formative years of the Thakin movement, 
which roughly extends from 1930 to 193fh 

Thakin, meaning master, began to be used 
as an appellation before the names of the 
members of Dohbama (W’e Burmans) Society 
(League) which was formed in July 1930 on the 
model of the Irish Sinn Fein movement.^ The 
Biirman youths adopted this title mainly to 
show the superiority of the Burmans as a race. 
Thus the word Thakin connotes revolutionary 
spirit, strong nationalism and honour. 

The movement launched by these Thakins 


enjoys a special position in the history of the 
freedom struggle of Burma. They brought new 
potentialities in Burmese nationalism and gave 
a new dimcnsif)n to the freedom struggle of the 
Burmans. Among the many factors which led 
Burma to indejjendencc, the Thakins’ role is 
very significant. They spearheaded the freedom 
struggle to its successful conclusion. 

Thakin movement was born in early 1930s 
when politics in Burma were “at a very low 
ebb’’. The revfJutionary attempt to rGgain 
freedom became unsuccessful with the failure 
of the Tharraw'arddy rebellion (1930-31), which 
demoralised the old revolutionaries. The 
General Council of Burmese Associations 
(GCBA) which since the beginning of the 
national movement in Burma had been the 
rallying point of the nationalists, with the 
beginning of 1930s started declining. The Soe 
Thein faction of this GCBA was declared 
unlaw'ful hecatise of its link with the 'Fharra- 
warddy rebellion. Heavy repression came 
down on the party and it became impossible 
for this group of the CiCBA to lunction further. 
The other group, U Chit Hiaing GCBA, parti¬ 
cipated in the 1932 elections as non-separation- 
ists (of Burma from India) with the pledge 
that it would not accept oflice after the elec¬ 
tion. But as soon as it entered the Council, it 
started scrambling for the post of ministership 
or other office of profit and completely ignored 
the mass movements. This apathy towards 
the mass movement and the scrambling for 
office faded its image in the public. Thus by 
the middle of 1930s the GCBA which was once 
the vanguard of the people in the national 
movement, practically disappeared from the 
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political scene. 

The period from 1933 to 1936 was politi¬ 
cally barren. The Burmese failed to exert any 
influence in shaping the country’s destiny. 
Horne rule was an unanimous demand of the 
people, but the British government while 
preparing the ('onstitution did not pay heed to 
this demand. The Burmese politicians had 
failed to plunge Burma in the mass movements 
as happened at the fall of 1920, because they 
had no organised political party and moreover 
the older leaders were at this time more interes¬ 
ted to get berths in the government rather than 
to launch any movement lor the freedom ol' 
the country. Then again some unscrupulous 
pe(jple were trying to create a sort of national 
consciousness among the Burmans by indulging 
in racial riots between the Indians and the 
Burmans. 'I'he governor exploited this politi¬ 
cal situation in his favour and acted like a 
dictator, comph tely ignoring the popularly 
elected coiyicil. 

These developments reacted on the people 
very sharply which led to create a frustiation 
among the people and plunged Burma into a 
“political doldrums”. The economic position 
was also no better than the political. The 
world-wide economic depression of early 1930s 
made the Burmese exports cheaper in the 
international market, which in turn, caused 
unemployment problem in Burma acute. The 
people from the rural areas rushed to the urban 
areas for jobs, but in vain. 

These political and economic conditions set 
many young minds moving and paved the path 
for the growth of the youth movement in 1930s, 
^ which culminated in the Thakin movement. 

In July 1930, Moung Ba Thaung in colla¬ 
boration with other Burmese youths and the 
Bengal Revolutionaries aciive in Burma 
founded the political institution of the Thakins 
—Dohbama Society (or League).^ Soe Thein 
GCBA followers—U Ketu, U Asaya, Shin 
Ariya, and others—and Soe Thein himself 


actively participated in this organisation.® It 
was formed on the line of the Irish Sinn Fein 
movement. I'hc objects of the Society were 
to itispirc Burmese nationali.sin and to encou¬ 
rage the use of the Burmese language.* In 
1933, it confederated into “All Btirnian Youths 
League”. This organisation assumed the name 
of “Doltbama Asi-Ayaon” (We Burmans 
Society) in 193.’> when the Thakins Ba Sein, a 
close associate of the Bengal revolutionaries, 
was elected its first president. “Dohbama Asi 
Ayaon” .stood for complete independence. It 
ronsidcred the Burma Government Art, 193.5, 
as a “new charier of slav ery”. It ])rofessed to 
work in non-violent manner on the lines of tlie 
Indian National Congress.'’ It contested the 
elections under the 1935 .Act with the object of 
wrecking the govermnent from within.® The 
Thakins formulated a revolutionary parliamen¬ 
tary programme. While (heir representatives 
fought inside llie council chamber, the Thakins 
organised militant mass action outside the 
council chamber." 

Very soon it became popular and the rally¬ 
ing point of the students and youths.® It 
oigani/.ed blanches throughout Burma. I'hcre 
were more than two liimdred active workers all 
over the country. The organisation was led hy 
the emerging student loaders, Auiig San, U Nu, 
LI Ne Win, M. .A. Rashid, I'hakiii Stic, Tham 
Tun, and others. 

Though the parly manifesto favoured the 
non-violent creed, a section of the leaders in¬ 
cluding Aung San believed in violent method. 
So it accommodated many revolutionaries and 
Communists like Thakin Soe, 'fhan Tun, 
Harinarayan Choshal and others and tlie 
extremist Phongyis (Buddhist Monks). These 
revolutitinaries established many secret cells to 
organise terrorist activities. For these activi¬ 
ties many members of this organisation were 
convicted by the government.* 

“Do Bama Asia Ayone” had a Burmese 
weekly as its organ. The aims and objects of 
this weekly were “to foster patriotism among 
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Burmans and install new ideas in connection 
witli the present political situation in the 
country.”^" They were the most severe critics 
of the then existing Burmese political leaders. 
As a resull they were liked hy only a few 
politicians in Burma. 

The activities of this Society even spread 
among the industrial workers of the industrial 
units and among the peasants of the villages. 
They foimed many trade unions and peasant 
organisations with a view to safeguarding the 
interests ol' the respective classes and to mobi¬ 
lize this most exploited section of the popula¬ 
tion in the national struggle for political 
independence and social liberation. 'J’his was 
the first indigenous effort to organise the people 
who were engaged in the economie produelioii 
of the country on the basis of their trade in the 
national struggle.^^ 

This organisation had also a volunteer 
corps. The main function of this corps was to 
maintain peace and order in the mass meetings 
and the conferences Jveld under the auspices of 
this society. 

Thakin's Political Ideals 

The Thakin movement was guided by 
Thakinism. This Thakiuism in its initial stages 
drew inspiration from the German philosopher, 
Nioztsche, who draws a sharp dividing line 
between master morality and slave morality. 
7’he conception of Superman was adopted to 
the condition of the country and “Live 
Dangerously”, “ Trans-value your values or 
perish”—well known sayings of Nieztsche, 
became the motto of young Thakins, They 
began to sing Dnhbama (We Burman) song in 
w'hich there was the Fascist note. Dohbama 
clearly was an expression of racialism and the 
word Thakin denoted superiority complex of 
Burmans as a race. “The very word Thakin— 
we were masters ourselves before—an 
appeal to the glory that was past (Fascist) 
and is in itself an expression of the desire for 
freedcan.” 


But this I'hakinism guided by Fascist phUo- 
sophy could not get root in the soil of Burma. 
In spite of favourable political conditions 
Thakins could not be popular till 1933. This 
fact led a section of Thakins to question the 
efficacy of the Fascist philosophy. Being 
prc.ssurised by this section Dohbama Society 
was confederated into All Burma Youth League 
which had a tendency to Thakinism but 
opposed to Fascism. It was then that Thaki¬ 
nism was re-oricnled on the basis of modern 
polith al ideas, mainly Communist ideology, and 
there was a marked drift towards the left. For 
from that day Thakinism was not only for 
complete political independence of Burma but 
for social freedom and the entire recasting of 
the economic structure of the country. This is 
the first time in the histmy of the Burmese 
freedom movement that the question of recast¬ 
ing of the economic structure was brought in. 
It gave up ail Fascist tendencies and emerged 
as a progressive political movement and the 
rallying point of all anli-imperiahsl and anti¬ 
capitalist forces of Burma. Asa result both 
the British Imperialism and the vested interests 
made it the target for ruthless repression. 

Indian Influence 

It has already been mentioned as passing 
references what were the relations between the 
Thakins and the Indian freedom movement. 
Actually Bengal revoUitionarics active in 
Burma inspired the Burman youths to esta¬ 
blish such a type of movement. Some time in 
1930 the Burma Jugantar Party, the Central 
revolutionary organisation of the Efcngal 
revolutionaries active in Burma, deputed one 
of its executive members, Kedareswar 
Bhattacharji, to organise the Burman youths 
with a view to send them abroad by ships with 
the assistance and cooperation of U. Ottama, 
the radical leader of the Burmese nationalists. 
Bhattacharji was also given responsibility 1:0 
spread revolutionary literatunb in Burma. 
With a view to organise the Burman youths 
an4 the . Phongyis, he* ^th the stneere help, 
of U; Ottama stilted an associati^i^ 
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“Duo Burman” meaning “VVe the Burmaiis”, 
some time in 1930. Many Phongyis and 
Non-separationists (of Burma from India) 
had become members of this association. The 
object of this association was to organise, the 
Butmans and infuse revolutionary ideas into 
them.** 

“Duo-Burman”j should be actually read as 
“Doh Bama” having the same meaning “We 
the Burmans”, This word “Duo-Burman” is 
not found in any other records excepting in 
one, but “Doh Bama” is referred to in many 
other records. It is quite pos,sible that in the 
record under reference the word “Duo- 
Burman” itas been wrongly mentioned iastead 
of “Doh Bama” and when the meaning is 
given as the same, there is no difficulty in 
accepting “Doh Bama” in place of “Duo- 
Burman”. VVe have already seen that ‘Doh 
Bama’ Society was founded by Moung Ba 
Thang in 1930. His connection with the Bengal 
revolutionaries is unquestionable. Thus it will 
not be wrong that both the “Wc the Burmans” 
organisations were one and the same, and it 
originated out of the collaboration of the 
Indian and Burman revolutionaries. This 
Dohbama Society was the precursor of the 
Thakin movement. 

Apart from this the I’hakins had also close 
relation with the mainstream of the Indian 
national movement. In 1935 some leading 
Thakins came to India. 

At that time they came iii-ctouch with the 
various revolutionary organisations in India. 
They toured many places in India and studied 
the technique, methods, activities and pro¬ 
grammes of the Youth organisations in India. 
They were assured by these Youth organisa¬ 
tions all possible help and co-operation for the 
furtherance of the revolutionary activities. 
Indian Journalist-cum-politician of Burma, 
Sri Hari Rao, accompanied them in their India 
tour.*® These Thakin leaders had abo c.stab- 
li^ed connection with the Indian Communists 
at that time. Subsequently some Thakins had 


come to India to take training in revolutionary 
works.*® 

Their connection with the Indian National 
Congress was not negligible. A section of 
d’hakins used to attend the Congress sessions 
regularly. While formulating their policies 
and the party constitution they consulted the 
local Congress leaders in Burma. The Congress 
ideology of m^n-violence had appealed to an 
importaal section of the Thakins. Thakin Nu 
in his speech in a mass meeting on 9lh January, 
1937 asked the Burmans to emulate Gandhi 
and Neliru in their struggle for freedom.*’ 

In 1937 when Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
in the capacity of the Indian National Cotigress 
President visited Burma, Thakins took the lead 
in welcoming him. Wherever Pandit Nehru 
went, the local Thakin leaders had come 
forward to wefcome him. They arranged 
public receptions in various places. 

At that time Pandit Nehru attended the 
Second All Burma Students’ Conference. Aung 
San was the president of the Conference. In 
course of bis presidential speech Aung San 
expressed deep respect towards India and 
paid warm tribute to Pandit Nehru. He 
termed the presence of Pandit Nehru as “a 
happy augury for the students’ movement and 
lor the forwarding inarch of the aspiring youth 
in this country”. Ko Ba Hein, Chairman of 
the reception committee of the conference 
welcoming Pandit Nehru sought his guidance 
and instructions to lead the Bunnc.se national 
movement, because he considered him also as 
the leader of the oppressed people of Burma. 
He expressed a hope that “a real patriot like 
Panditji will .stimulate the spirit of sacrifice in 
the Burman students”.*® 

All Burma Students Union requested Pandit 
Nehru on 28th January, 1938, to send “a 
message of good will and encouragement” on 
the occasion of their Third All Burma Students’ 
Conference at Bassein in the 2nd week of 
April, 1938. This letter reveals that there were 



regular cxclianges of visits of student leaders 
from India to Burma and vice-vcrsa. In his 
message on 8th February, 1938 Pandit Nehru 
wished a great success to the conference and 
trusted that “thcic is full cooperation in this 
movement between Burman and Indian students 
in Burma”.’® 

All these signify that the. Burmese and the. 
Indians had a very close cooperation in the 
freedom movement of both the tountries. 

Howt'ver the vestetl inteiests in Bui'uia 
attempted to destroy this coopeiation between 
the Indians and the Bumians in their freedom 
struggle agairtst the British rule. I hr British 
and the Indian capitalists in Burma had been 
extending their field of e.xploit.ition in Burma 
without earing for either the ])olilieal or the 
economic interests of Buiina. 'This inevitably 
created bad feelings among ’the Burmans for 
Indians and viee-versa. 'I’liis violently cxplotled 


■ in anti-Indian riots in 1938. 

But the Thakins wh«i by that time emerged 
as the leading voice of the Burmese national 
movement stood against the riots and worked 
to maintain cordial relations between the 
Burmans and the-Indians.®'* 

Conclusion 

Certain political and economic conditions 
in which Burma was plunged in the early 
I93()s, created the background of the, 
emergence of the Ihakins movement whiih 
very soon became the rallying prant c»f the 
anti-British forces in Burma. 'Fins movement 
being formed under the aegies of the Bengal 
revolutionaries aethein Burma, remained all 
through tlu- peiiod under review- very friendly 
to the (a)mmon Indians in Burma and 
maintained close relations with the mainstream 
of the national movement in India. 
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VERNACULAR EDUCATION AND THE STRUCTURE 
OF POLITICS IN BENGAL (1835-1870) 


Dr. Chittabrata Palit 
(Jadavpur University) 


At the beginning of our period, the battle 
for education was not ranged between English 
and Vernacular but between Anglicism and 
Orientalism. It is needless to raise the storm 
of the latter controversy again for an interpre¬ 
tation of the Imperialist scheme. It is beyond 
dispute that the natives themselves threw in 
their lot with English education which was 
supposed to be the bread-winner and source 
of enlightenment as well. Besides Rammohan’s 
advocacy of^Vestern education (vide his letter 
to Lord Amherst, dated 11 December, 1823)^, 
a typical example of popular attitude may be 
cited from a Bengali Weekly dated 7 Marcli, 
1829 : ‘The efforts made during the last five 
or six years for spreading English language 
and learning in the country are really remark¬ 
able. Formerly, we heard that Indians only 
learnt a little English for securing jobs as 
clerks. But we now find with surprise that 
Indian boys venture to study the most advan¬ 
ced texts and the most abstruse subjects in 
English and have mastered even the most 
difficult branches of English ^earning.’® 

But the real controversy exists over English 
education vs. Vernacular education and is more 
^’indamental for an understanding of the struc¬ 
ture of politics. Here too, Vernacular educa¬ 
tion should not be confused with cultivation 
of Vernacular literature and language as such. 
The former involves mass participation and is 
a matter of planning and policy by Powers 
that be. The latter is simply a cultural quest 
with no other criteria, though complementary 
to the former. 


These preliminaries over, we can now take 
the plunge into our subject. Wc can try to 
answer the following question : 1) How far was 
the official policy responsible for an elitist 
education and with what justification ? 2) 
What was the role of the elite in the matter 
of Vernacular education ? 3) What was the 
politics of the situation ? 

For the first, one has to begin with 
Macaulay’s legendary Minute of 2 February, 
1833. The Vernacular, according to Macau¬ 
lay, ‘contains neither literary nor scientific 
information and arc moreover so poor and rude 
that until they are enriched from some other 
quarter, it will not be easy to translate any 
valuable work into them.’® Nobody would 
really contest the idea that the Vernacular 
being in a very rude form, had to be enriched 
from some other quarter. What was the 
natural fountain for the" Vernacular then ? 
Needless to say that it was Sanskrit of which 
the Vernacular was the offspring. So, reten¬ 
tion of Sanskrit with a view to promoting the 
Vernacular was a desideratum if the ultimate 
goal was Vernacular education for the masses. 
But the claim of Sanskrit and for that matter, 
Vernacular, was brushed aside by that laconic 
judgment that ‘a single shelf of a good 
European library was worth the whole native 
literature of India and Arabia.’* A very late 
admonition of this attitude came from Monier- 
Williams, the Boden Professor of Sanskrit, 
Oxford, which was meant for home consump¬ 
tion : ‘How is it then, that, knowing all tliis, 
Englishmen, with one hundred and fifty 
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millions of Indian fellow-subjects, have hitherto 
paid less attention to the study of this language 
than other nations who have no material 
interest in the East ? Greek and Latin are 
more dead than their elder sister Sanskrit can 
ever be and yet, we make these essentials of 
education. We instruct our children in them 
for the mental discipline they impart, for 
their bearing on European speech, for the 
ideas to be gained from their literature and 
the light they throw on the past, present and 
future history of kindred nations. All these 
reasons, and many more, commend the study 
of Sanskrit to English scholars’.® This has 
been adduced not as a plea for Orientalist 
education but for the development of the 
Vernacular. Macaulay himself was a keen 
Classical scholar for the reasons stated above 
and it is interesting to note that reading 
Greek Classics in original was his sole 
recreation during his Indian sojourn.® In 
retrospect, Manomohan Ghose, a competition- 
wallah of the ‘60’s admirably sums up 
what was needed in 1835 : ‘We heartily 
rejoice that the advocates of the latter, with 
Lord Macaulay at their head, carried the day ; 
yet we confess we should have been still more 
glad if a compromise had been effected and, 
if in addition to a sound and thorough English 
education, a certain degree of proficiency in 
their own classical languages had been made 
compulsory on all students of our principal 
educational establishments’.’ But this was lost 
sight of. Why ? That is the capital question. 
Let me quote Macaulay from his Minute 
again : ‘It seems to be admitted on all sides 
that the intellectual improvement of those 
classes of the people who have the means of 
pursuing higher studies can at present be 
effected only by means of some language not 
Vernacular amongst them’.* The governing 
class was thinking of classes in the native 
society on whom to bestow the benefit of one 
lac of rup>ees, earmarked for education, and 
the class of their choice already had ‘the means 
of pursuing higher studies’ and proved it by 
founding the Hindu College. They were the 
elites by virtue of their wealth and intellectual 


superiority to the rest. It was the common 
concern ‘on all sides’ to effect further improve¬ 
ment upon them, and uncommon neglect of the 
multitude who had no private means to elevate 
themselves and really depended on Government 
bounty. The blueprint of elitist education was 
given by Macaulay in classical frankness : ‘We 
must at present do our best to found a class 
who may be interpreters between us and the 
millions whom we govern,—a class of persons 
Indian in blood and colour but English 
in tastes, in opinions, in morals, and in 
intellect. To that class we may leave it to 
refine the vernacular dialects of the country 
with terms of science borrowed from the 
W'estern nomenclature and to render them by 
degrees fit vehicles for conveying knowledge to 
the great mass of the population.’® 

I’he first part of this aspiration came true. 
An English-educated class of thoroughly 
‘white-washed’ men did arrive on the stage. 
But they were left not so much ‘to refine the 
Vernacular’ as in most cases, to monopolise 
English education and fortify their elitist 
position by it. The gap between the micros¬ 
copic elite and the mass of people was too wide 
to be bridged by filtration alone. As Sir 
Edward Ryan, the President of the Calcutta 
School Book Society, noted in its proceedings 
of 30 April, 1836 ; ‘Hitherto this reasonable 
expectation has not been gratified and it is 
much to be regretted that most who have 
received an English education, instead of 
leading the van among the best writers in their 
own language arc generally in the rear, far 
behind those whom they consider their 
inferiors. After studying English, some of 
them have deemed Bengali and Hindustani 
contemptible and unworthy of their notice 
and have considered no great disgrace, 
not to be able to speak or write a sentence 
correctly in either of them. The welfare of 
India requires that this sentiment should be 
abandoned and one of an opposite nature 
embraced, viz., that whatever acquaintance 
anyone may have with foreign fongues, it 
should be eotMidered a disgrace if he cannot 
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write his own correctly. The friends of educa¬ 
tion ought to inquire, whether sufficient time 
and attention are bestowed upon their mother- 
tongue and whether it is sufficiently impressed 
upon them that the object of their education 
is not so much to make them authors in 
English as good writers in their own 
language.’^® 

But the purpose of the Raj was served. A 
class was going to emerge who were aliens in 
their own soil, despising every thing vernacular 
and native—an army of Her Majesty’s most 
obedient servants. In an era of confidence, 
Metcalfe dispelled the fear of Bentinck that 
English edueation was as good as weapons in 
the hands of the natives. Wrote Metcalfe : 
‘His Lordship, however, sees further danger 
in the spread of knowledge and the operations 
of the Press. I do not, for my own part, anti¬ 
cipate danger as a certain consequence from 

these causes. Without reckoning on the 

affection of any, it seems probable that those 
of the natives who would most deprecate and 
least promote our overthrow, would be the 
best-informed and the most enlightened among 
them....’^^ C. E, Trevelyan wrote his gloss 
on it in 1838 when he called the middle class, 
‘a creature of our own’ with ‘no notion of 
improvement but such as rivets their connec¬ 
tion with the English, and makes them 
dependent on English protection and instruc¬ 
tion.’ They were so because, ‘there is no class 
of our subjects to whom we are so thoroughly 
necessary as those whose opinions have been 
cast in the English mould v.thcy are spoiled 
for a purely native regime ; they have every¬ 
thing to fear from the permanent establishment 
jtof a native government ; their education 
hwould mark them out for persecution.’^* 

Filtration apparently was designed to feed 
the few against the many for reasons other than 
educational. The process from the few to the 
many lacked locomotion for three concrete 
reasons according to official apologists, includ¬ 
ing Macaulay and Trevelyan : a) The destitute 
Mate of the Vernacular ; b) The delay in the 


preparation of books in the Vernacular and 
absence of qualified teachers ; c) Paucity of 
funds. One has but to look up the editorial 
on the importance of Vernacular schools by 
J. C. Marshman in the friend of India for a 
reply. He clearly affirms that it is ‘a kind of 
illusion’ to expect a native youth to acquire the 
treasure of English education in a few years 
and transfer it to his benighted people. ‘Let 
us reflect on the portion of knowledge usually 
furnished to the great bulk of our English 
youth’, says he, ‘Let anyone compare these 

stores of knowledge.with the volumes which 

have been already given in the Vernacular 
tongue of Bengal and nothing would be easier 
than to increase these to any number were due 
encouragement held out by Government’. He 
dismisses the idea that Vernacular was illcqu- 
ipped for both ‘enlightening or enriching the 
native mind’. After all, through it ‘valuable 
ideas may be conveyed in language so plain as 
to be comprehended the moment they are 
heard, in which the native youth delighted 
with the novelty of the idea he has comprehen¬ 
ded to-day possibly spreads it through the 
neighbourhood to-morrow morning,’’^* 

As to preparation and supply of books, the 
Annual Reports of the Calcutta School Book 
Society give a good index of Bengali books 
prepared and circulated by the Society : 

Table 

Books Distributed 


Report; 

Year : 

Period 

: Vernacular 

English 

12th 

1840 : 

1836-39 

: 20,363 

72,205 

13th : 

1845 : 

1840-44 

31,303 

74,244 

I5th : 

1852 : 

1848-51 

; 58,125 

65,766 

20th 

1858 : 

1858 

: 35.822 

46,323 

Source; 

Calcutta School 
1840-1858 

Book Society Proceedings, 


It is obvious from the above table that 
there had been a steady increase in the cir¬ 
culation of Bengali books in our period and 
after the establishment of 101 Vernacular 
schools by Lord Hardinge, there was a big 
jump so much as to overtake the circulation of 
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English books. No serious attempt was made 
by the Government to give the Vernacular 
system a fair trial and as such, Vernacular 
teachers had no material prospect. The 1844 
Normal School Scheme looked like window- 
dressing and even after Wood Despatch of 
18.^4, Grants-in-aid was a half-way house. 
That explains lack of teachers. The so-called 
leaders of tlic people reared in English 
nurseries failed to live up to the expectations. 
As the Friend of India observed in 1845 : ‘A 
Normal School for our Vernacular schools is, 
if possible, still more necessary than one for 
our English seminaries. This fact was pain¬ 
fully forced on the mind in the recent exami¬ 
nation of candidates for the post of Bengali 
teachers. Those who presented themselves to 
the examiners consisted either of men wlu) 
knew little or nothing but were anxious for the 
salaries or of those whose minds had been 
contracted during the laborious routine of a 
Sungskrit cducalion.’’^* 

'File last plea of limited resources appeared 
extremely weak to Marshman who in a leader 
snapped ; ‘But is a nation behind none in 
alertness of intellect in tlu; common concerns 
of life, to be given upon this account by a 
Christian, a Imropcan Government?... Wc 
dare not answer this in the allirmative when 
we know that above three Millions Sterling 
arc now openly lequired for annual trans¬ 
mission to Britain from the labour of those very 
heathens.. The Government, after all, had 
an imperial commitment and tried to do the 
greatest good—as far as funds beyond Home 
Charges permitted—of the greatest number as 
far as it tallied with the imperial interest. 

But the Anglo-Indian Press, conducted 
partly by the ‘Free Traders’ and partly by the 
the Missionaries and cosequently prompted by 
their peculiar callizig forced the liands of the 
Government to do something in the matter. 
The Bengal Hurkaru and the Friend of India in 
a number of editorials took up the cause. The 
Government decided to appoint the Rev. 
William Adam to investigate Ae matter. The 


result was his momentous ‘Report on the Stale 
of Vernacular Education in Bengal’ in three 
parts, the product of three years’ thorough¬ 
going research into the subject. 

Adam came to the following conclusion in 
1838 : ‘It is impossible for me fully to express 
the confirmed conviction I have acquired of 
the utter impracticability of the views of those 

.who think that the English language 

should be the sole or chief medium of convey¬ 
ing knowledge to the natives.’'-* He was 
convinced of the futility of the filtration theory 
as an honest means to promote national educa¬ 
tion. It was like building castles in the air, 
without any firma terra beiutath, without any 
succe.s.sion downwards to the grassroots. 
I'Lnglish education, according to him, would 
create a dichotomy of the minority and the 
masses. 

Lord Auckland appreciated the imijortance 
of tlie Issue and confessed that an appropria¬ 
tion of 24,000 Rupees for V’ernacular education 
out of a revenue of 13 million Rupees was 
insufficient and the root of all controversies. 
He even admitted that in a vast country like 
India, people must look (o the Goventrnent 
for education. But then, he had to toe the 
old line, and repeated ; ‘The first step must be 
to diffuse wider information and better senti¬ 
ments amongst the upper and middle classes.’ 
.Auckland states the reason unaware of the 
construction to which his statement could be 
put : ‘We are dealing with a poor people, to 
the vast majority of whom the means of liveli¬ 
hood is a much pressing object than facilities 
for any better description or • wider range of 
study—our hold over them is very imperfect 
and our power of offering motives to stimulate 
their zeal is but of confined extent. The 
agency which we can employ for reforms is 
extremely narrow and liable to constant deran¬ 
gement.’ He appears candid as to the limita¬ 
tions of Imperialism here and has no hesitation 
to admit that ‘Vernacular can be a useful 
medium, more readily and largely accepted 
and more economical*:*^’ 
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So, the old policy of ‘leaving the peasant 
without the bread of elementary education 
while the rich have the luxuries of Bacon and 
Milton’ as the Rev. Long put it, was continued. 
Long laments in 1854 that ‘there is now an 
awful gulf between the lover of Shakespeare 
and the 37 millions in Bengal’ and holds the 
Government responsible for giving up Vernacu¬ 
lar education. ‘Their first act in this case was 
to set aside Mr. Adam’s plan,’ he writes, ‘the 
only one feasible for this country. Mr. Macau¬ 
lay, their President, knew nothing of the 
people ; his knowledge of India was limited by 
the bounds of the Mahratta ditch.’^® Tn 
fairness to Macaulay, it was really bound by 
the British interest to which he was pledged. 

In 1I545, Lord Hardinge set up ltd schools 
in 37 districts for Vernacular education as a 
concession to the intense campaign by the 
.\nglo-Indian Press. The Bengal Hurkaru wrote 
scarchingly on the subject in 1843 : ‘There is 
nothing inci)iisistent in supporting Vernacular 
education and supporting English education 
too. One sort of instruction is necessary for 
one class, the other sort of instruction is neces¬ 
sary for another class. Whatever tends to 
enlarge the mind, to cjuickcn the thoughts, 
to correct prejudices, to convey truth must be 
useful whether it be conveyed in Bengali, 
English or Hindee. And as one of these modes 
of education may be alone practicable in one 
place and a different mode alone practicable 
elsewhere, the one that is alone applicable to 
each particular case, should be alone adop¬ 
ted.’^® Filtration theory ■s^as grudgingly given 
up under such pressure but the Hardinge 
Scheme was intended to be a mere lip-service 
to the cause. The subject was placed under 
the Board of Revenue and as Long tells us, 
‘the Board itself was apathetic and took no 
real interest in the question.’®® As time wore 
on, the Government had to alter its policy or 
at least to make a show of it. Lord Dalhousie 
afilirmed that Thomason’s Vernacular Educa¬ 
tion Scheme was ‘not only the best adopted to 
leaven the ignorance of North Western Provin¬ 
ces but also the plan best stated for the mass 


of the people of Bengal and Behar.’®^ Lieute¬ 
nant Governor Halliday in his evidence belore 
the Select Committee said ; ‘You ought to give 
a good vernacular education to the masses, at 
the same time that you give opportunities to 
the classes who have leisure to do so to acquire 
a knowledge of English literature and science,’*® 

The proceedings of the Vernacular Litera¬ 
ture Society show the tremendous response the 
official patronage could elicit from the natives 
on this issue. When the Government took 
kindly to Vernacular education and translation 
became remunerative, natives of all descrip¬ 
tions vied with each other for the work. Two 
letters, one by a Second I'cacher of a village 
school in Jessore and another by a writer in 
the Bengal Accountant’s oflice to E, B. Cowell, 
the secretary to the Society in 1858, offering to 
translate Macaulay's Hastings and Lamb’s 
Tales from Shakespeare, clearly illustrate the 
trend.*® 4’hough following Wood’s Despatch 
of 1854, Grants-in-aid system was introduced, 
Vernacular education remained largely a 
private enterprise and the (jovernment could 
not be persuaded to a full commitment. 

I'lie official pcdicy has engaged our attention 
long enough. The lole of the elite vis-a-vis 
Vernacular education is the next aspect to 
which wc turn to sec how far it abetted 
Government lukewarmness. It has already 
been stated that cultivation of Vernacular 
literature was not the same as promotion of 
Vernacular education. The first had a long 
tradition associated with such institutions like 
the Fort William College (1800), the Calcutta 
Bible Society (1811), the Calcutta School Book 
Society (1817), the inauguration of the Verna¬ 
cular Press, the Samachar Darpan of Seramporc 
(1818), etc. The first took up Vernacular to 
acquaint officials with the language of the 
people, the second to facilitate proselytisation, 
the third to prepare text books mostly in 
English and partly in Vernacular and the last 
to cater news to the wider reading public. But 
for the School Book Society, no other body had 
an explicit aim at mass education. The 
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Anglo'Bengali Dictionary of Ramkamal Sen 
and Neetikatha of Radhakanta Dev and the 
Gaudiya Vyakaran of Rammohan are instances 
of a cultural quest. Rammohan’s religious 
tracts and papers like the Sarbatattwa Deepika 
were geared to religious and social reform.®* 
Even the foundation of the Sarbatattwa 
Deepika Sabha in December, 1832, had in 
view, improving ‘ourselves in our vernacular 
tongue’ as its sponsors, Joygopal Bose and 
Monimohan Ghosh would have it.®® 

English education was the rallying cry for 
natives right from the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. Both conservatives and 
liberals had joined their hands in 1816 to found 
the Hindu College which remained the citadel 
of English education in Bengal ever afterwards. 
In 1838, Trevelyan was in a position to report 
that in Calcutta alone, 6000 boys were learning 
Englbh and that 'the people are greedy for 
European knowledge and crowd to our semi¬ 
naries in greater numbers than we can teach 
them.... Where would have been the wisdom 
of entertaining the 1200 Elnglish students who 
beseized the doors of the Hooghly College with 
lectures on the absurdities of the Pooranic 
system of the earth.’®* By people, of course, he 
meant ‘the middle and upper classes’. This is 
attested by the Chandrika, a leading Bengali 
newspaper of the day. With reference to the 
Hardinge Scheme, the editorial laments that 
the scheme has failed to attract people as it 
proposed to teach Vernacular and not English.®’ 
The Sambad Probhakar, another leading 
Bengali Daily, gives a vivid description of the 
craze for English education and the neglect of 
the Vernacular in one of its editorials on the 
Young Bengal.®* A typical example of this 
craze is the following extract from a self- 
estimate by a Young Bengal: ‘...Perhaps, 
Young Bengal has become too much of an 

Engloh student.We, for our part, arc 

certainly not prepared to deprecate the taste 
that has preferred Addison, Milton ^nd Bacon 
to the Cimndecy the Bidyasundar and the 
Madhova Molatu... It is all very well to 
speak of rescuing the language of the country 


from contempt and refining it and making it 
worthy of a rising people. But it is not quite 
so easy to raise and refine a language hitherto 
common only to fishermen and shopkeepers and 
adapt it to literary purposes.... Better for them, 
better for the country, shall be the intro¬ 
duction of a foreign tongue. Who wants them 

to learn Bengali ?.You cannot eradicate 

impurity from the language without sacrificing 
it altogether. Why hesitate to make the 
sacrifice?’®® It was better for them certainly 
but whether it was also better for the country 
is quite another matter. But the whole commu¬ 
nity of Young Bengal did not .share his senti¬ 
ments to be sure, as we shall see later. Still 
this being the driving force, most of the native 
attempts to promote education was reduced to 
setting up of English schools, whether it was 
the Oriental Seminary or the Seal’s Free 
College in Calcutta or English schools in the 
district towns. Vernacular as a medium for 
mass education was a far cry. The anti-thesis 
of this trend is also noticed, though in a 
subdued form. The Reformer in an editorial 
in 1832 dismissed the opinion that ‘the commu¬ 
nication of ideas’ was the ‘exclusive monopoly’ 
of English which according to him, was ‘a 
very scanty language and barren of words’ to 
start with. If English could be reconstructed 
with the aid of Greek and Latin, Bengali could 
also be developed, drawing from Sanskrit, its 
natural fountain. ‘In short’, he concludes, 
‘the question seems to us to resolve into this ; 
whether it is easier to enlighten and civilise 
the mass of the people in India by instructing 
and informing in their own language or by 
teaching them English as a preparatory step 
towards that object. We think‘great as may 
be the advantages of teaching English, the 
former is easier method of conveying know¬ 
ledge.’*® About the same time, wrote 
Gymaneshun, a mouthpiece of the Young 
Bengal: ‘The ideas may be English, but the 
dress in which they appear should he entirely 
native ; the sciences of Europe should be id a 
manner denizenized in this country to conduce 
to its advantage.**® Those who were prepated 
even to sacrifice Vernacular for Eolith 
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obviously tried to make the knowledge of 
English their own monopoly to the exclusion 
of the masses and the surest passport to service 
and distinction, next to land. Their class 
consciousness is clear in the following statement 
from the Young Bengal which we have quoted 
earlier : ‘As a matter of necessity, therefore, 
and not of preference, the poor of Bengal must 
read the Bengali tongue. But why it should be 
considered unpatriotic for those who have 
good opportunities to learn English, to neglect 
the indigenous Vernacular (so dirty as we have 
shown it to be), we do not understand.’ S. C. 
Dutt, the author of the pamphlet, even scouts 
the objection that ‘the prospect of obtaining 
situations of dignity and emolument under the 
Government and of rising thereby to an eleva¬ 
ted rank in society’, is the real spur that has 
suggested the preference and bluntly says ; 
‘We are quite prepared to admit that many, 
say all, commence the pursuit of an English 
education with the object alluded to in view,’®® 
This was the* general situation in the metropo¬ 
lis. As a correspondent to the Hurkaru noted 
in 1844, ‘Circumstanced as the native commu¬ 
nity in the metropolis is at present, they have 
not the least inclination for the cultivation of 
the Vernacular in preference to that of the 
English and should no peculiar privileges be 
held out for a successful cultivation of the 
former, no native would be willing to impart 
Vernacular education to his children.’*® Thus, 
an urban elite behaved like lackeys of the Raj 
and forgot that the whole of India and not the 
city of Calcutta needed reformation. In the 
inimitable style of the R<^. Long, ‘Young 
Bengal, equally with the proud Brahman 
despises ‘the vulgar tongue’ reminding us of 
^the English Squires in Locke’s days, who could 
’not write correct English—though they could 
‘sport Latin Verses’. And this is justified on 
the plea that there is so little in Bengali to 

read.Of course, those natives who wish 

their sons to get employment in offices where 
a knowledge of English is requisite would wish 
all the Government funds for education to be 
given to English schools, the high road to afflu¬ 
ence, forgetting that the land revenue of Bengal 


amounts to three and a half million sterling, 
besides five millions from salt and opium and 
that the peasantry have a claim on those reve¬ 
nues for an education suited to their circums¬ 
tances, a quid pro quo. Engliffi education to 
affect the mass must have a Vernacular 
medium. Oil by itself will not mix with 
water.®* He bewails their lack of ‘patriotism 
or love of the masses of their countrymen ; 
when, instead of lending a helping hand to 
improve the literature of their country, they 
stand aloof, boxing themselves up with 
Shakespeare ;’ specially for the reason that the 
peasantry of Bengal needed ‘the weapon of 
knowledge’ to fight against the zemindary 
oppressions. The omission was more glaring 
because they did it ‘knowing that the Council 
of Education spent 8,000 Rupees annually for 
their education while the wealthy merchants 
and zemindars have four lakhs spent on 
them.’®® But Long seems to have forgotten 
that most of them belonged to the landed elite 
and some were directly ‘managing their pater¬ 
nal estates.’®® 'fo the Supreme Government 
of India, this was much too well known and 
they made the most of it to maintain the Raj 
with minimum expenditure and concessions. 
The Educational Report for 1856-57 reads ; 
‘...the plain fact appears to be that in the lower 
provinces, the lower classes have not yet learned 
to appreciate or desire education, and that the 
higher classes generally are not actually desirous 
that their inferiors should be educated.’®^ As a 
Missionary observes apropos, ‘The Government 
of India, true to its traditional policy of having 
legislation and education for the rich and not 
for the poor, for the high caste man and not for 
the low caste man, has here sternly refused the 
application of the Bengal Government to do 
something effective for enlightening the 
masses.’®* But does not divide et impera flourish 
in a situation where ‘the greatest oppressors of 
the peasantry are their own countrymen ?’** 

Though the rich, the high caste and the 
landed elite largely collaborated with the Raj in 
shaping the educational policy, a meritocracy— 
irrespective of caste, land or riches—began to 
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assert their position and assail this monopolistic 
scheme of education. N. K. Seal, a low caste 
member of the intelligentsia apparently outside 
the chosen few, wrote feelingly about Verna¬ 
cular Education in such stirring words as these : 
‘When a man goes to acquire a foreign tongue, 
leaving aside his own, it is just the same as 
when an infant leaves his own mother and 
clings to the nurse.... An European would be 
ashamed in his own community and country 
if he were a competent master of Bengali but 
totally unable to write or to understand his own 
language.... Such is not the case here with the 
natives.... The richest Baboos arc now raising 
English seminaries cither through hostility to the 
Missionaries or through some other motives. 
Little do they think of establishing Bengalee 
Pathshalas and spreading Bengalee literature 
which could alone prove beneficial to the beni¬ 
ghted sons of Bengal.’*® The same writer wrote 
more incisively in a late number of the Literary 
Gazette : ‘A country can never be benefited 
and reformed if knowledge be confined within 
the reach of the few. I cannot call a commu¬ 
nity happy and a nation civilised when two or 
three hundred of the influential men are only 
educated amongst a million of people.... 
Besides, if you begin the work of education with 
the chosen few, leaving the poor, unfortunate 
multitude in utter darkness, it will be the work 
of ages to effect any good for India.... The 
higher classes of people, absorbed in great 
riches and intoxicated with their own impor¬ 
tance take very little care for their own 
improvement, much less for the improvement 
of their poor ignorant countrymen.’** 

The year 1840 (January) saw the birth of 
the Hindu Pathshala, attached to the Hindu 
College and solely devoted to the promotion of 
Vernacular. Pandit Ramchandra Vidyavagish, 
its illustrious Professor, in his inaugural address 
made it plain that it was ‘impracticable to 
enlighten a nation through the medium of a 
foreign language so long as the mutual 
intercourse and daily transactions of its inhabi¬ 
tants are carried on in their vernacular dialects’ 
and asked : ‘How can the whole of British India 


which contains a population of a hundred 
millions be adequately instructed if but a small 
fraction of its inhabitants be Educated at great 
expense through a foreign language ?’“ The 
movement for Vernacular Education mounted. 
The Vernacular newspapers edited by the 
rising professional elite look up the issue in 
earnestness. The Sambad Probhakar of the 
poet Iswarchandra Gupta strongly deprecated 
the Government policy of educating the few at 
the expense of the masses on the one hand and 
on the other, took the Young Bengal to task 
for their neglect of the Vernacular. The latter, 
according to Probhakar, had money, resources 
and time to undertake writing good textbooks 
in Vernacular, drawing from their Western 
learning. But they would rather have dis¬ 
courses in English than see Vernacular 
prosper.*® The Sambad Purnochandroday edited 
by Advaita Chandra Adhya, in an editorial 
deplored that the Hardingc scheme failed due 
to the apathy and non-cooperation of the 
landed aristocracy. They went out of their way 
to set up English schools for their pecuniary 
prospects and declined to build even a school- 
house for Vernacular education. 'Lhe Govern¬ 
ment behaved accordingly.** 

The landed aristocracy came in for more 
trenchant criticism at the hand.s of this new 
generation of meritocracy. In a remarkable 
speech on the occasion of the foundation of a 
Vernacular school and a library in Krishnagar 
in 1856, Mr. Kalidas Maitra, a Deputy Inspec¬ 
tor of Schools, made a fervent appeal to the 
landholders, moneylenders and businessmen 
and the English-educated Bhadralok in general 
to take up the cause of Vernatcular Education, 
when after years of neglect, the Government 
had seriously decided to do something about 
it. He specially admonishes the zemindars 
and the moneylenders for their deliberate 
negligence to promote Vernacular Education 
for fear of providing the peasant with weapons 
against their own class. He deplores the idea 
that the peasant’s ignorance .was the landlord’s 
bliss and handle for illegal ektprtion. The 
Briti^ Goyerament)^ he points out^.^tt one dme 
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felt that education of the masses would make 
the imperial hold over the people precarious 
and Kid dh'efctly to sedition. But the Govern¬ 
ment has turned froin denial of justice to 
earning the gratitude of the massess by spread¬ 
ing education. He asks the zemindars to follow 
suit. Addressing the peasantSj he eahorts that 
exploitation was not something ordained for 
them. They could arise and awake and arm 
themselves with education to end the tyranny of 
the gomastas and mahajans. In fact, nothing in 
society, he asserts, was ordained and the future 
was manipulable with acquisition of learning.*® 

Thus, an elite conflict is discernible in what 
has preceded, over Vernacular Education 
vis-a-vis social justice. The niei itocracy was 
trying to gain upon the entrenched elite. The 
contest had begun and in our period, the latter 
tended to absorb the former. The response 
of the first political organisation in Bengal, the 
Bengal British India Society, to this issue illus¬ 
trates the point.*® The BBIS was virtually a 
complementary body to the Landholders’ 
Society with no intention to become a rival 
institution and formed to discuss all other 
matters of public welfare sans land-tenure. 
But its members were a fairly representative 
body of the young radicals, some of whom 
really wanted to ‘extend the just rights and 
advance the interest of all classes of our fellow 
subjects’ as put by Tarachand Chakrabarty, 
moving the third resolution on the foundation 
day of the Society.*’ In 1844, soon after its 
creation, the society expressed its concern for 
the neglect of Vernacular ^Education. Peary- 
chand Mitra in his secretarial addre.ss appealed 
to the Government for promotion of vernacular 
^texts by awards to the writers and setting up 
of vernacular schools in populous villages and 
affirmed that ‘thfe State of the agricultural 
community in the Mofussil is lamentable ; they 
are generally—nay wholly unable to understand 
their rights arid duties arid arte tdtally incapable 
of protectirig themselves i^iiiSt the fraud arid 
oppression to which they are often subjected.’ 
He felt convinced ‘l^t to efifcHi^t a radical cure, 
„of the disease the light of education must be 


shed amongst them as extensively as possible’, 
and urged the Government to extend the 
benefits of education to the peasantry who ulti¬ 
mately paid for it by contributing the bulk of 
the land revenue to the Government treasury.*® 
But like its concern for the peasants on the 
economic front for which it sent questionnaries 
to investigate, the zeal for the issue at stake also 
proved to be a damp squib. Indianisatiori of 
services. Justice, Police, etc., figured again and 
again but nothing was heard of either land 
reform or vernacular. Though Pearychand came 
out with a lengthy article on the zemindar and 
the ryot in the Calcutta Review { ]uly, 1846), 
the other issue hardly received attention. The 
reason according to the Friend of India was ‘a 
few Deputy Magistracies judiciously bestowed’ 
and ‘the exaggerated statements’ and inflamma¬ 
tory addresses of tltc Young Bengal ‘died into 
an echo’.*® Even the President, William 
Theobald, cautioned them for trying ‘to become 
too prominent either by the nature or number 
of the subjects undertaken’.®® All these are 
evidently true. The sub-clilc was too weak to 
defy the mandate and played the second fiddle 
to the dominant elite. One may even suspect 
that many of them deliberately did. In 1851, 
the two bodies, the Landholders’ Society and 
the Bengal British India Society merged into 
one, bringing it home to careful observers that 
the former absorbed the latter. But whatever 
had happened organisationally, some of the 
members individually stuck to their guns. 
Pearychand Mitra was one such rebel. He 
was destined to become the first Bengali 
novelist and the co-editor with Radhanath 
Sikdar of Masik Patrika, the most lucid ladies’ 
journal of the day in vernacular and closely 
co-operated with the Vernacular Literature 
Society since its inception. Stalwarts like 
Vidyasagar could bend the energies tef the 
Government and their own more effectively 
for the spread of Vernacular education in the 
’60’s, and rally a large number of kindred spirits 
while the British Indian Association glibly held 
brief for the landholders in all Cases affecting 
them. The Pathsalas or vernacular schools 
started by some landholders towards the close 
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of our period were mostly in opposition to the 
proselytising activities in the Missionary 
schools. Their sudden espousal of the ryot’s 
cause during the Indigo disturbances can be 
accounted for by their more direct and pressing 
hostility with the Indigo planters. Even as late 
as 1869, when the Rev. Lalbehari Day was 
pleading for compulsory Vernacular education 
in Bengal before the Bengal Social Science 
Association (19 January, 1869), no less than 


four members got up to object to it.®*^ A 
missionary, however, had pointed out in 1858 
that the grants-in<aid was ‘equivalent to 
one in judicial matters—that no police or 
magistrates be provided for thieves, unless the 
thieves themselves consent to defray half 
the expenses.’**- It remained for the professional 
middle classes to overtake the landed elite and 
champion the cause more enthusiastically in 
the ‘80’s.5® 
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A NOTE ON TWO OLD COINS 


B. B. Hazarika 

(Director-in^harge, Deptt. of Historical and Antiquarian Studies^ Assam, Gauhati) 


Collection of a horde of old Silver coins 
numbering twenty-nine had been made by the 
Department of Historical and Antiquarian 
Studies, Assam, Gauhati, in the year 1965 
through the efforts of my predecessor in the 
said Department. These coins were found 
while digging earth in a village called Kadali- 



gaon, near Barhampur in the District of 
Nowgong. 


In this collection there is an important 
coin which bears legend in Persian^ script as 
follows ; 



Obverse 

Coin of Daulat Shah 


Obverse 

1) As-Sultan al Azlm 

2) Shams-ud-DunfyA Wa*d Din 

3) Abu al Mazqffur Daulat Shah 

4) At Sultan 

Meaning—The great king Shams-ud-Duniya 
Wa*d din (Pillar of the World and 
rdigion) Abnl Muzaffar Daulat 
Shah. 


Reverse 

1) Al Imam 

2) al mast’asim Amir 

3) ul mu'minin 

Meaning—In the time of religious chief 
Mustasim, commander of faithful. 
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The legends on obverse are within a single 
line square but two sides of the square arc cut 
off and the legends on reverse are inscribed in 
a doubled line square which is again within a 
circle. The coin is round-shaped, weighing 11 
grams and measuring 28mm in size. The coin 
is undated and it does not bear the name of 
the mint-place. There is a wavy line over the 
word Imam. 

As the coin is undated and without the 
mention (jf the mint-place, the question of 
identification of the monarch arises. 

From the appearance of the coin which 
resembles in toto the style which has been 
found in the coins of the Bengal Sultans and 
Governors who ruled the country under the 
Delhi Sultans and occasionally independently, 
and the practice of mentioning the name of 
Caliph for indicating the time of the issue of 
the coin, which is also present in this coin, it 
iiiay be assigned to a mediaeval Muslim ruler 
of Bengal, Daulat Shah byname. Almost all 
the mediaeval Muslim rulers of Bengal, like the 
Sultans at Delhi, followed the practice of 
mentioning the name of the Caliph in their 
coins as a token of the Caliph’s recognition to 
their authorities. As soon as one assumed 
power by any means he used to send presents 
indicating his assumption of power to the 
Caliph of Bagdad, the highest pontiff of Islam, 
who in return recognised his authority. 
Recognition from the Caliph to a particular 
ruler in India practically stopped oppo.sition, 
if there was any, to his authority. Some times 
this formal recognition from the Caliph comes 
even after two or three years since the assump¬ 
tion of the power, but the ruler from the very 
beginning used to mention in anticipation the 
name of the Caliph on the reverse of his coins. 
This practice is found followed in this coin 
under discussion. As the names of Daulat Shah 
on the obverse and Abbasid Caliph Mustasim 
on the reverse are very clearly inscribed on tl^e 
coin and as mention of the name of Mustasim 
limits the issuing period of the coin to that of 
the Oaliphship of Mustasim and as during the 


period of religious leadership of Mustasup 
there was in India only one ruler bearing the 
name Daulat Shah and he was Daulat Shah 
bin Maudud, so the identification of the 
issuing monarch of the coin under discussion 
with Daulat Shah bin Maudud may possibly be 
made. The discovery of the coin in question, 
found along with the coins of other Bengal 
rulers, viz., Feroz Shah (A.D. 1302-1318), 
Bahadur Shah (A.D. 1310-1323) and Mubarak 
Shah (A.D. 1338-1349), also gives weightage to 
the identification of the issuing potentate of 
this coin with Daulat Shah bin Maudud of 
Bengal. 

On the death of Bengal Governor 
Nasiruddin, the son of Delhi Sultan Shams-ud- 
Din lltutmi-sh, in the month of May, 1229 
A. D. (A. H. G26) the Bengal ilitonc had been 
u.surped by a partisan of Iwaz, Malik Ikhtiyar- 
uddin Balka (the colt) Khilji who ruled in 
Bengal from Lak.shanavati for about one and 
half years and was de-throned and killed by 
Iltutmish by the first part of 628 .A. H. (Nov. 
1230 .A. D.). Till the discovery of this coin 
there was nothing in extant as a token of the 
reign of this rebel chief except a coin dated 
627 A. H. in which he describes himself as 
Daulat Shah bin Maudud and which retains 
the name of Iltutmish, the Sultan of Delhi, 
and herein lies the importance of this coin, 
being the second token of the reign of Daulat 
Shah who expelled the imperialists from Bengal 
bag and baggage. 

Its legend is to some extent different from 
that of the coin, recorded in the History of 
Bengal’^ as his father's name, i.e., Maudud and 
the name of Iltutmish are not mentioned 
there. It may be presumed that Daulat Shah 
issued coins with different legends if i^ot piore 
than two at least. Non-mentioning the name 
of Sultan Iltutmish gives the idea iipme- 
diately after the capture of the throne of 
^ngal, Daulat Shah issued cqjns retaining tife 
name of Iltutmish therian ^ mark of latter’s 
^qyercign amjhoii|V a,nj3 most ^rq^bly a few 
months later^, at he ruled 
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eighteen mpnths owly, since tije issue ufhis 
c^flier coins I>aulat assumed independent 
status and signalised it by issuing coins without 
retaining the name of Iltutmish which possibly 
enraged the latter, because the political maxim 
of the period was that the Delhi Sultan was not 
to bother aboiit the person who was on the 
throne of Bengal so long he (the Delhi Sultan) 
was in receipt of allegiance as supreme autho¬ 
rity from the Bengal ruler. But it caused much 
concern to a Delhi Sultan only when disconti¬ 
nuance of such acknowledgement took place 
on the part of a Bengal ruler. The resultant 
consequence was an expedition by Iltutmish 
against Daulat Shah as staled earlier. 

This also gives an idea aimut the time of 
issue of tlie coin under discussion, that it mighi 
have been minted in the latter lialf of the year 
G27 A. H., as Iltulniish’s expedition against 
Daidat Shah toOk place in the early part of 
(i28 A. H. It may be said witli some degree of 

I certainty tliat the coin, issued in G27 H., in 

which Daulat Shah described himself as 
Daulat Shah bin Maudud and retained (he 
name of Iltutmish tljcrcin, might have been 
minted in the early part of the said year when 
he W'as yet to assume his independence. 

It is also important in another respect also 
that no reference of any coins of this ruler can 
be found in Mr. Botham and Mr. Friel’s work : 
Supplement to the Catalogue of Provincial Cabi¬ 
net of Coins, Eastern Bengal and Assam nor 
in the main volume® of this Supplement or in 
Mr. H. N. Wright’s Coins of Sultans of Delhi 
and Contemporary Dynasiies^^Mitbi same legends 
as found in this coin. A very scanty reference 
. to the coins of this ruler has been made in the 
f\fIistory of Bengal.* It bears great importance 
^'in the fact that it opens a new vista in the 
history and numismatics of Bengal. 

The next coin of our discussion is of Shri 
Bharatha Singha or Bharathi Raja whom the 
main body of the Moamarias under the religio¬ 
us leadership of one Pitanib^ Mahajan 
installed at Rangpur in 1791 A. D. and one 


Sukura was appointed his Barbqyuah, tlje chief 
.■\dministrator. During the reign of the Ahom 
king Gaurinath Singha (A. D. 1780-1794), 
the Moamaria Chief Bharatha Singha could 
not be fully suppressed though he had been 
driven eastward froni Rangpur by Purnananda 
Bura-Gohain, But Bharatha Singha maintained 
his power bravely till 1797 A. D. as his coins 
issued in that year arc in extant. He was 
finally suppressed and was killed during the 
reign of Kamalcswar Singha (A, D. 1795-1810) 
and with the suppression of Bharatha Singha 
the uprisings of the Moamarias practically 
came to an end. 

During my recent visit to Sri Sri Dinjay 
Mayamara Satra, a famous religious institution 
which played a very important political role 
in the history of Assam towards the end of the 
.\hom rule, 1 came across one gold coin of 
Bharatha Singha. I'lie coin has been tiieely 
preserved in tJie custody of the Satradhikar 
Sri Jibananaiida Chaadra Goswami of the said 
Satra. The coin being an octagonal one, 
weighing ! 1 grams and measuring 22 mm. 
bears legend in Assamese scripts on obverse 
'M) Sri Sri Bhagadaila 2) Koludbhava Sri Bha 
3) ratha simha Nripasya 4) Sake 1718” ami <m 
the reverse “1) Sri Sri Krisna 2) Charanara- 
vinda 3) Makaranda Pramatta 4) Madhu 
Karasya”. Meaning—(Coin) of king Bharatha 
Singha of the excellent lineage of Bhagadatta. 
a bee intoxicated with the nectar of the lotus- 
like feet of Sri Krisna, Saka 1718 (—17% 

A. D.). In artistic design the coin resembles 
those of the Ahom inonarchs. The influence 
of Ahom coins in shape, size, design and 
weight is found to a great extent in this com 
and the legends are also intensely devotional 
in expression like the Ahom coins. But there 
is a striking diflerence in respect of the winged 
dragon figure which is invariably found either 
facing right or left on the bottom of any Ahom 
coins of its size, but such dragon mark is absent 
in this coin of Sri Bharatha Singha though 
Mr. Botham in his work Catalogue of Provin¬ 
cial Coin Cabinet—Assam records one silver 
coin of the said ruler with the dragon.® 
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Bharatha Singha describes himself on his coin 
as a descendant of Bhagadatta, the Assamese 
hero who took part in the War of Kurukshetra 
as described in the Mahahharata, unlike the 
Ahom ‘Svargadevas’ (i.e., monarchs) who used 
to describe themselves as descendants of Indra. 

The importance of this latter coin lies in the 
fact that till the tracing out of the present coin 
in the possession of the said Satradhikara, it 
was not known that Bharatha Singha minted 
gold coin at all. Mr. Gait just mentioned that 
Bharatha Singha opened mint, but as regards 


the metal of the coin issued by the said king 
he was silent on this point. In Mr. Botham’s 
above mentioned work also only a few silver 
coins of this Moamaria hero arc recorded under 
the group of Ahom coins which may give one 
the impression that Bharatha Singha was an 
Ahom monarch, which he was not. 


Thus it may be said that these two coins 
will be of great value to scholars who are 
interested not only in the history of the periods, 
but also in Indian numismatics. 
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THE DHALBHUM ESTATE UNDER THE 
COMPANY’S RULE 


Dr, Nikhil Sur 

(B. S. Institution, Makardah, Howrah) 


The Dhalbhum Estate, in Chotanagpur, 
was the first to come into contact with the East 
India Company. Mir Kassim’s assignment of 
the revenues of Burdwan, Midnapur and 
Chittagong was made in September, 1760. 
With effect from ther date of their acquisition, 
the Company established in those three districts 
the usual zamindary courts. In 1763, the 
grant by Emperor Shah Alam II of the Dewani 
of Bihar, Bengal and Orissa confirmed the 
Company’s Tight to the area granted by Mir 
Kassim and added some more territories to it. 
Thus as a part of Midnapur district Dhalbhum 
estate came into contact wirii the East India 
Company. 

Dhalbhum was bounded on the east by 
Midnapur district, on the north by Manbhum 
and on the south by the Mayurbhanj estate. 
The founder of the estate is said to be the 
descendant of the famous Parmar dynasty of 
ancient India (10th century A. D.). After the 
death of Bhoj Raj (1010-1055 A. D.) the Parmar 
dynasty got weaker and >« Dtutmisli invaded 
Malava. The descendants of Bhoj Raj were 
dislodged and they founded new kingdoms in 
^various places of India. One of them, Jagaddeo 
by name, founded a new kingdom assuming 
the title Dhabal Deb.^ 

The feast India Company at first made no 
attempt to exert control oyer these areas, 
valued though they, were for their trade in silk, 
lac and other products. The zamindars of 
these areas, tajeing advantage of their jutuation, 
assuihed an ktdependent attire and refused 


to pay any revenue to the East India Com¬ 
pany.® Great difficulty was, therefore, found 
in reducing the chiefs of the hilly country of 
the west and in stopping their predatory raids. 
The continuance of this sort of independence 
was thought undesirable and also detrimental 
to the commercial intercourse, which hitherto 
subsisted between the Bengal Provinces and the 
districts to the west of Midnapur,** 

The river Subarnarckha was the western 
boundary of the East India Company’s terri¬ 
tory in Midnapur until the cession of Orissa by 
the Bhonsla Rajah of Nagpur in 1803. Before 
180.3, there were Maratha enclosures east of 
Subarnarekha and British enclosures west of 
the river.* 'fhe Company’s parganas west of 
the Subarnarekha were Nayabasan, Ghatseela 
(Dhalbhum), Belerachour and other places. 
The Maratha parganas to the cast of the river 
were Bhograi, Camarda, Patashpur and others.® 
All the Maratha parganas in Midnapur and the 
adjoining districts west of the river were under 
the Maratha Faujdar at Balasore. The 
Maratha governor at Cuttack was placed over 
him. I’his situation gave rise to disputes and 
inconveniences. The most urgent problem 
was of checking the entry of contraband salt 
from the other side of the frontier. 

The Maratha dbtricts east of the Subarna¬ 
rekha produced a considerable quantity of salt. 
At any point on the western boundary, more¬ 
over, Maratha salt could be easily conveyed 
across the river into the Company’s territory. 
With a view to preventing smuggling of this an 
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arrangement was made with the Faujdar of 
Balasore in 1785, according to which he agreed 
to dispose of the salt of these districts to the 
Company.® But tliese arrangements could not 
altogether prevent smuggling of Maratha salt. 
The salt was thus sold in the Company’s terri¬ 
tory, resulting in a great loss of revenue to the 
government. When George Foster went to see 
Raghuji Bhonsla in Nagpur in 1790 he made 
an attempt to throw this commerce ‘into a 
dear and simple channel’. His object was to 
secure for the British an exclusive right to the 
purchase of Maratha salt. Raghuji gave orders 
to sell at a fair price the entire salt to the 
Company. But it was found that either he 
was not serious or his orders could not be 
carried out. 

The Maratha salt was smuggled through 
the Western Jungle. To the west of Midnapur 
there lay a stretch of wild country, about 
eighty miles in length and sixty miles in 
breadth. In the midst of the jungle and hills 
where the Company’s and Maratha lands met 
the chief of Dhalbhum would refuse to point 
out his boundary or afl’ord any assistance. 
When the smugglers were seized he “sent a 
me.ssage by Ordub Rawut to Rogonaut Dass 
Bhuyah Zeemindar of Pergannah Upper Baug 
in the Maratha country desiring him to oppose 
the seizure on the plea of its being made within 
the Maratha Frontier. The Zeemindar of 
Dhalbhum formerly passed 36000 bullocks with 
salt. And there are 10 or 11000 salt bullocks 
in the limits of Dhalbhum but said to be in the 
Maratha boundary which will shortly be 
passed.”® 

The Midnapur judge had to I'clease the salt 
seized by the Company’s servants. After this 
smuggling went on unchecked. The Darogah 
of the Chokey at Thanna Huldcepokhar wrote, 
“I am like a traveller seated at the chokey. 
By me nothing can be done”* 

in March, 1766, the government resolved 
upon a measure to send an expedition into the 
country to the west of Midnapur.*-® -The 


Resident at Midnapur sent an ensign, named 
John Fergusson, against them.** The Resident 
maintained, “The party, which you are appoin¬ 
ted to the command of, is destined, therefore, 
to proceed against those Zemindars, with a view 
to reduce them to a proper subjection to our 
Government on payment of a just revenue, to 
enforce their obedience to the authority of the 
Resident of Midnapur and to encourge if 
possible the merchants of the Western districts 
to open again their wonted communications 
with these provinces.”** 

It should, however, be mentioned that the 
government was more interested in securing the 
zamindars' submission than in taking a 
temporary advantage of it.*® The zamindars, 
taking advantage of their situation, had 
assumed an independent attitude since the time 
of the Maratha trouble during Alivardi Khan’s 
government. So Graham, Resident at 
Midnapur, was of opinion that the end would 
be best achieved by receiving payment of an 
equitable rent, and claiming one of their 
nearest relations to reside, by way of hostage 
at Midnapur.** 

Mr. Fergusson’s task was by no means easy. 
First, the chiefs of Samkakulia, Jarnbani, etc., 
submitted. Then he secured further submission 
from the chiefs of Jarong, Ameynagar, Roypur, 
Fulkisma and Supur.*® But with great diffi¬ 
culties he had to acquire the allegiance of the 
chief of Dhalbhum. The chief of Dhalbhum 
resided at Ghatseela. He had beeti busy 
preparing for a struggle. He had posted 
troops in all the passes leading to his zamindaree 
and was determined not to admit a ‘Fringi”® in 
his country on any account.*® Moreover^ he 
had allied with Damodar Singh and other 
tribal chiefs.** 

In the meantime Fergusson was acquainted 
with a circumstance which helped hiin to 
addpt a ‘divide-and-rule’ fjolicy. A bffckch 
had for sothe time existed bfetween th^ R^ah 
aiid jagattnMh Ohal, Kis hiid 

^hom hfe had dHv^n fithh and 
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who at that time resided with the zamindar of 
Barabhum, Fergusson thought of siding with 
his nephew.^® He contemplated setting up the 
nephew against the Rajah of Dhalbhum. Thus 
he wanted to enlist the sympathies of the 
people, whom the Rajah’s suspicious and dis¬ 
trustful temper had alienated to such a degree 
as to oblige iiim to shut himself in his fort lest 
he should be murdered. 

Fergusson sent two envoys to the Rajah of 
Dhalbhum, calling upon him for the last time 
to acknowledge allegiance to the Company. 
But they were turned away by a force of 150 
horsemen at Jambuni in Dhalbhum.^* So, 
Graham, on the 12lh March, 1767, a.sked him 
to proceed immediately for the reduction of 
the Rajah of Dhalbhum.®® Fergus.son soon 
completed his preparation. Mogul Roy, 
zamindar of Jatbunia, came with 150 men and 
the zamindar of Jambuni attended with 100 
men for his assitlancc. Xwo zamindars 

w'crc the R;\ydi’s enemies.®' 

In the middle of Marcli, 1767, Fergusson 
began his march. But he was opposed by a 
force of 2,000 men who had entrenched them¬ 
selves and made a parapet in a plain about 
3 coss from jambunia.®® The position was 
carried without loss. Next day, they again tried 
to attack, but they were kept off by ‘Seven 
rounds of grape and two or thiec platoons from 
the sepoys’.®® “The enemy soon abandoned 
their posts, and betook themselves into the 

channel of the nulla, with a view. of 

flanking us in the storm.Fergusson, llieie- 
forc, had to keep up a running light till he 
reached his camp at Chakulia. The same 
Jactics were again adopted and he had to fight 
mis way for 32 miles through thick jungle.®" 

At last on the 22nd March, 1767, he reached 
Ghatseela.^® On reaching Ghatseela Fergusson 
met a Vakeel sent by the Rajah. He was 
ready to offer “Rs. 5,000 to buy me and my 
army off from proceeding any further.”®® The 
Vakeel was told that if His Rajah paid the 
Company the said amount as yearly revenue 


he would forgive him. Immediately a man 
wa.s sent to the Rajah but he did not return 
with an answer. As a result Fergusson again 
started his march. On that day the Rajah’s 
force fought bravely but without making 
headw'ay. At about 9 a. m. Fergusson could 
storm the fort. But the force of the Rajah had 
already abandoned and fired the fort.®® Fortu¬ 
nately, however, the British troops were able 
to save some grain from the flames. Even then 
the Rajah did not subinit but fled among the 
hills.®" 

Fergusson had no faith in the Rajah. So 
he decided not to rc-install him who had no 
regard for treaties and was “great nuisance to 
his neighbours, constantly disturbing them”.*® 
He thought that the best method of managing 
the estate would be setting up his nephew. 
And should his nephew be unw'illing or unable 
to pay a proper revenue, Fergusson believed, 
it was Mogul Roy of Jatbunia who would 
undertake to pay tlie Company’s revenue and 
retain the estate if furnished by a .small party 
of sepoys to garrison the fort.*®^ The people 
also assured that they would oiler their help 
to enable the new Rajah to pay revenue. 
They also agreed to remain under any chief 
appointed by the Company.*® 

Fergusson sent a perwaiwah to Jagannath 
Dhal, nephew of the Rajah. When he received 
the perwannah, he made preparations, depart¬ 
ing directly. He was, liowevcr, detained by 
laiderjeet, zamindar erf Aditblmm, and a friend 
of the e.s-Rajali of Dhalbhum. 

At last, early in .\pril. 1767, Fergusson 
surprised the ex-Rajah, took the old man 
prisoner and sent him to Midnapur. His 
nephew, jagannath Dhal, was installed in 
place of the ex-Rajah on his pronrising to pay 
a yearly revenue of Rs. 5,500. Jagannath Dhal 
was presented with a horse, sword and several 
other things.** The ex-Rajah was given an 
allowance of Rs. 30/- per montli by his 
nephew.®'* Thus the Rajah was invested in 
his stead with the zamindary. But yet the 
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peace was not secured. There lived, in the 
west of the district, four robbers, who had 
made a point of living by plunder. One in 
Ghatseela was the head of the league, the 
.second lived in Barabhum, the third in Amai- 
nagar and the fourth in Burdwan. The Raipur 
zamindar complained of the one who lived in 
the estate of Dhalbhum. 

In August, 1767, Rajah Jagannath Dhal 
was ordered to capture that leader of 
robbers. But he failed to do so. Strong 
measures against the Rajah were thought 
advisable, but Fergusson suggested a delay of 
at least two months because he had no suffi¬ 
cient gun-carriage. Moreover, rains had set in 
and the water in the fort-ditch at Ghatseela 
made entry into the fort difficult. In the 
meantime the Rajah expressed his submission, 
but as he did not obey the summons and 
see Fergusson at Balarampur, Fergussion 
marched against him.** He led only two 
companies of sepoys. In spite of the rain and 
water in the fort-ditch, lie captured the, fort.*® 
Rajah Jagannath Dhal lied to the jungles, but 
soon surrendered himself and was forgiven. 

In 1768, troubles started again. Rajah 
jagannath Dhal had neither the intention, 
nor the means to discharge his financial obli¬ 
gations. He soon annoyed the British by his 
hostile designs and by his refusal to pay 
revenue. Fergusson was ordered to keep him 
within the fort until he paid up his arrears of 
revenue.*^ He, however, constantly evaded 
compliance with the Resident’s orders. More¬ 
over, he appeared to have made a plan to 
assume independence. G. Vansittart, Resident 
at Midnapur, apprehended, “Should leisure be 
allowed him for the full execution of his 
purpose, several others of the Zemindars 
should probably follow his example, we should 
lo.se possession of great part of the Jungle 
during the rainy season, and afterwards be put 
to much trouble....”** Two companies of sepoys 
were, therefore, sent under Lt. Rooke to 
rfeestablish the British authority and to remove 
the Rajah’s advisers, to whom his faults were 


ascribed.®* But the British force failed to 
secure Rajah Jagannath Dhal, who, with all 
his principal SirdarSy had taken refuge some 
twenty coss from his fort'.*® One Mimu Dhal, 
elder brother of the Rajah, was captured by 
the British forces. In July, 1768, Lt. Rooke 
was relieved by Captain Morgan who intended 
to make Nimu Dhal Rajah. Nimu Dhal 
proposed that if he was chosen Rajah, Kirpa- 
sindoo should be his Dewan, being the fittest 
person and having authority in the estate.**^ 
But it was found that the zamindars and Sirdars 
were determined to support Jagannath Dhal 
against the Company. On the other hand, 
the consequence of making Nimu Dhal Rajah 
would be that the Company could not possibly 
get any money from the estate for three or 
four years. Kirpasindoo also advised Captain 
Morgan to persuade Jagannath Dhal to come 
in as all the principal people would support 
his cause.** Captain Morgan, however, made 
Nimu Dhal Rajah and Kirpasindoo his Dewan 
on the 16th July, 1768.** He also w'enl on 
persuading Jagannath Dhal to come in. He 
informed Jagannath Dhal that he would try 
to make him Rajah again, as Nimu Dhal 
would not be able to pay the Company’s 
money.** The Company’s intention was to 
continue Jagannath Dhal as Rajah as the new' 
Rajah, Nimu Dhal, was “as poor as a church 
Mouse”*® w'ho would be satisfied with a few 
villages. 

Capl. Morgan disliked his task intensely. 
The rebel Sirdars under Jagannath Dhal did 
not muster in force, but lurked in small bands 
in the jungle, never coming to close quarters. 
Capt. Morgan found the w'hohe country up in 
arms against the British authority. Ail the 
landed chiefs sided with the ex-Rajah of 
Dhalbhum with their followers. Capt. Morgan 
was subjected to a most harassing jungle 
warfare. The rains, moreover, had set in. 
The rivers were all swollen and it was irnpossi- 
blc to cross them. Capt. Morgan wrote to the 
Resident, “I wish to God, this business was 
over, for I am really tired of doing nbdung, 
and my poor' sepoys fall sick continoaUy I 
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have now ’above sixty men ill of fever.”** 

At last in August, 1768, Gapt. Morgan 
managed to cross thp Subarnarekha and set 
out for Holdipukhur in pursuit of Jagannath 
Dhal. He succeeded in getting the Sirdars to 
come in and on the 23rd September, 1768, the 
Resident at Midnapur reported to Richard 
Bechar, “The Pergunna is now entirely settled 
again”.*’ 

But towards the end of 1769 the Chuars of 
Pachet and Patkum in the South-West were 
up in arms under Jagannath Dhal. A body 
of 5,000 Chuars invaded Dhalbhum and forced 
Rajah Nimu Dhal to retire to the fort of Nars- 
inghgarh with a small body of the Company’s 
sepoys.*® An expedition of 6ve Companies was 
immediately sent from Midnapur under Lt. 
Nun anti Capt. Forbes.*® 

In January, 1770, the rebels committed 
many acts of violence. I’licy completely sur¬ 
prised Lt. Nun’s sepoys, killing and wounding 
a considerable number. They also cut down 
the scpt)y pickets left at Kuchaiig by Captain 
Forbes. “Again in November, the rebellious 
freebooters usurped an independent authority 
and t:ommitted excesses with impunity.”*® 

In the meantime, Jagannath Dhal was 
strengthening his position by receiving those 
disaffected elements to his side. In February, 
1773, Jagannath Dhal again attacked the new 
Rajah of Dhalbhum with a large force. Accor¬ 
ding to the Resident at Midnapur such distur¬ 
bances were a common feihUre in these days. 
He wrote to Warren Hastings, “As soon as the 
harvest is gathered in, they carry grain to the 
If tops of the hills, or lodge it in other fastnesses 
that are impregnable ; so that whenever they 
are pursued by a superior force they retire to 
these places, where they arc quite secure, and 
bid defiance to any attack that can be made 
against them. The zemindars are mere free¬ 
booters, who plunder their neighbours and one 
another, and their tenants are a banditti whom 
they chiefly employ in their outrages. The 


effect of this, I may say, feudal anarchy, is that 
the revenue is very precarious, the Zemindars 
are refractory, and the inhabitants rude and 
ungovernable.”*^ 

As the disturbances were on a larger scale 
than usual, Captain Forbes had, again, to be 
sent with forces to restore order and preserve 
peace. 

Again in 1774, the Chuars rebelled under 
Jagannath Dhal. The lieutenant in command 
inff)rmcd the government that unless Jagannath 
Dhal was svibdued, the Company could never 
receive an anna from that side of the Subarna¬ 
rekha river, Jagannath Dhal claimed that he 
ought to be Rajah and unless and until he was 
restored to his claim he would never cease 
destroying the country with fire and sword.** 
At last in 1777 Jagannath Dhal was re-instated 
in the estate on his agreeing to pay a revenue 
ofRs. 2,000/- for the first year, R.s. 3,000/-for 
the second year and Rs. 4,000/- for the third 
year. In 1800 the British government extended 
the Permanent Settlement to Dhalbhum and 
the estate was settled at an assessment 
ofRs. 4,267/-.*® 

Till 1832, it appears, nothing happened in 
Dhalbhum estate to cause disturbance to the 
government. In 1822 Ram Chandra Dhal, a 
descendant and Rajah of Dhalbhum died. He 
was succeeded by Baikunt Dhal, his eldest son, 
who was in power for only three years. 
Chitreswar Dhal, then a minor, succeeded him. 
As he was a minor, the management of the 
estate and of the police was entrusted to Bara 
Thakur* Jugal Kishore, the youngest brother 
of the late Rajah Ram Chandra Dhal. The 
young Rajah’s person was placed in charge of 
Hikim** Narsing Dhal, the elder brother of 
Jugal Kishore.®* 

Jugal Kishore, an intriguing and unprincip¬ 
led man, failed in managing the affairs of the 
estate successfully. He neglected the payment 
of the revenue, dismissed Gangadhar Panigra- 
hee, old Dewan and his assistants, and filled 
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their posts with favourites of his own. He also 
deprived many of the dependent Talukdars and 
other subordinate tenants of their lands and 
bestowed them on others. He enhanced the 
rents of raiyats and imposed several new cesses. 
As a result the oppression of the people was 
carried to the extreme.®® It appears that he 
also shared with the salt chowki daroga and salt 
merchants. 

The money, thus obtained, was spent 
lavishly by Shamsher Khan, his Dewan, who 
had come to Narainghgarh during Baikunt 
Dhal’s reign as a merchant and become inti¬ 
mate with Bara Thakur Jugal Kishore.®* In 
course of time he was installed in the office of 
Dewan. 

When Chitreswar Dhal attained the majo¬ 
rity, he went to Midnapur and was invested 
with the management of his estate.®’ But the 
weakness and inexperience of the young Rajah 
made him a tool in the hands of his uncle, who 
possessed supreme powers and the seals of the 
estate. Sham Shcr Khan went to Midnapur 
to attend the court. During his absence Jugal 
Kishore, on the advice of two favourities, 
Mahbuli Shah Faquir and Kalu Mia, dismissed 
Sham Sher Khan. 

Shortly after this Rajah Chitreswar Dhal 
tried to get rid of the undue authority of the 
Bara Thakur. But he failed.®** The Rajah 
made another attempt to have the seals which 
the Bara Thakur had hitherto kept. But when 
he refused to deliver them up, the Rajah went 
to Beliapaharee and tried to prevail on the 
sirdar of that place to pay him the rent of the 
estate which had hitherto been paid to the 
Bara Thakur. Asman Sirdar of Beliapaharee 
went to Barabhum and brought the Chooars 
into Ghatseela where they were shortly joined 
by all the Ghatwals. The country was hence¬ 
forth in a state of insurrection. 

Who is to blame for bringing the insurgents 
into the estate is hard to say. Bara Thakur and 
the Rajah brought accusations against each 


other. But the Bara Thakur seems the imme¬ 
diate cause of the irruption of the Barabhum 
Chooars into Dhaibhum. During his manage¬ 
ment of the estate, the Bara Thakur contrived 
to take possession of a number of villages and 
the quarries situated at Beliapaharee. For this he 
paid no rents to the Rajah, who of course wan¬ 
ted to induce him to do so.®* The officials of the 
British government went to Beliapaharee and 
sent for Asman Sirdar and the head of the mer¬ 
chants and prevailed on them to agree to pay 
the rent to the Rajah instead of to the Bara 
Thakur, On losing his influence over these people 
and finding his finances tottering, the Bara 
Thakur probably Sent Asman Sirdar to Ganga 
Narayan.** He, perhaps, tried to kill two 
birds with one stone by this means ; to get the 
Rajah killed by the Chooars and if he joined 
them, to get him out of the estate through the 
government.*®- On Lt. 'Fining’s going there 
the Bara Thakur induced Asman Sirdar 
to surrender himself. 'Fhis proves his influence 
over Asman Sirdar. Lt. Young who for some 
time commanded a detachment in Dhaibhum 
wrote, “the Bara Thakur was evidently well- 
acquainted with the Chooar’s proceedings”.*® 
Lt. Trimins, an officer in Dhaibhum, was 
convinced that the Bara Thakur was in league 
with the insurgents.*® 

It is, however, beyond doubt that the 
Rajah assisted the Chuars when they came to 
Narsinghgarh. On hearing of the approach of 
the Chuars, he assembled his men but subse¬ 
quently when Raghunath Singh (follower of 
Ganga Narayan) brought his forces to attack 
the fort Narsinghgarh, the Rajah sent a party 
to meet him and gave him food, etc. 

Bara Thakur Jugal Kishore’s plan to oust 
the Rajah from the estate, by bringing insur¬ 
gents from Outside, thus failed. However, 
Rajah Chitreswar Dhal was temporarily 
removed from the estate for the murder of two 
men in April, 1833. The trial was held before 
the sessions court at Midnapur by Joint 
Commissioner^ Wilkinson.** As he had no 
children, unde Nursing Dhal was plated iin 
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charge of the estate. He was abo entrusted 
with the management of the police.** 

But the magistrate of Midnapur did not Bnd 
the Rajah guilty.*• Yet Wilkinson was not in 
favour of the Rajah’s returning to the charge 
ofhb estate and management ot the police 
without of taining the orders of the Governor- 
General in Council, as he was aware of the 
Rajah’s dissolute habits.*’ He asked the 
magbtrate of Midnapur to retain the Rajah at 
Midnapur.** 

The government agreed to Captain Wilkin¬ 
son’s proposal and authorized him to direct the 
detention of the Rajah at Midnapur for the 
present** as it was considered essential that the 
Rajah should not be permitted to return to his 
estate or to interfere with its management. At 
last in March, 1834, Rajah Ghitreswar Dhal 
was permitted to return to his estate.’® 

In 1833, the Dhalbhum estate was trans¬ 
ferred to Manbhum.’^ But in 1841, the Assis¬ 
tant Agent to the Governor General strongly 
recommended the transfer of this estate to the 
charge of the Assistant in charge of Kolhan.” 
It was found that the Rajah, though entrusted 
with the police, was not sincere in performing 
his duties. Major J. K. Ousley, Agent to the 
Governor General, South West Frontier, was 
also in favour of this transfer.’* So, in 1846, 
the estate was again transferred to Singhbhum. 

Meanwhile, in 1842, a decree was issued by 
one of the civil courts of Midnapur against the 
Rajah of Dhalbhum’* and ‘other decrees had 
already been handed down against him for a 
considerable sum of Rs. 24,3261-.’® 

The Principal Assistant, Manbhum, urged 
careful consideration of this subject and 
recommended the suspension of the decrees.’* 
He stated that Rajah Ghitreswar Dhal, being 
a nUnor, his uncles. Nursing Dhal and Jugal 
Kishore, were appointed hb guardians by the 
Court of Wards. Nursing Dhal and Jugal 
Kishore Dhal accordingly collected the rents 


which they spent for their own purposes. But 
as they were to fulfil their engagements, they 
borrowed, in the name and on behalf of the 
minor, money which they paid to the collector 
as land revenue. 

Major Ousley also, in his letter dated the 
8th October, 1843, to the Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal, wrote, “I regret that, I 
should have failed in explaining sufficiently 
clearly, the danger that exist from the enforce¬ 
ment of the Court’s order in regard to the 
Midnapur Decrees against the Ghatseela 
Dhalbhum Rajah, whose estate if sold, could 
not be taken possession of without disturbances 
and would create alarm in the minds of all 
the chiefs in the Agency.”” He also recom¬ 
mended that the powers which the govern¬ 
ment had conferred on the Agency-authorities’* 
of investigating and adjusting accounts between 
zamindars and moneylenders, and of reducing 
the rates of interest on loans, should be exten¬ 
ded to the revision of decrees.’* 

The government, however, stated that 
should the amount of interest accruing since the 
date of decrees be so great as to render it impos¬ 
sible to realize the sum.s due without selling 
the estate, the government was disposed to 
authorise the revision of such decree by him.*® 

In 1847, one Messrs Cockerell & Co. tried 
to force the Rajah of Dhalbhum to give it 
several extensive factories, which he declined. 
Meanwhile Messrs Cockerell & Co. obtained a 
decree against the Rajah®* amounting to about 
Rs. 10,000/-. But the Governor-General’s 
Agent, S. W. F., directed the interest due by 
the said decree to be reduced one-fourth under 
orders from the government, dated the 13th 
October, 1834 and the 20th November, 1843.*® 
Ultimately, Messrs Cockerell & Co. had to put 
a stop to their business and it proved a great 
blessing to the country.*® The inability of the 
firm to pay their malguzaree regularly to the 
Rajah had obliged him to default. 

One of the most striking features of the 
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relations between the East India Company and 
the Dhaibhum estate was the collection of 
revenue payable by the Rajah. The revenue 
was collected by means of notice and attach¬ 
ment. In case of the Rajah’s falling into 
arrear, he was served with a notice to pay it by 
a fixed day. Should he fail, such a portion of 
his estate as might be considered sufficient to 
secure the payment of the balance was brought 
under attachment. There being an arrear of 
Rs. 3,319/- in July, 1853, Huldipokhar, Kalka- 
pur, Keeseebundee and Asunbunec were 
brought under attachment.*^ 

So far as the police administration by the 
Rajah was concerned, it was, like other estates 
of Chotanagpur, a failure. The Rajah was too 
fond of amusement to give much attention to 
his duties as the head of the police.*® The 
Rajah was a person of no principle. His entire 
affairs were in the hands of a few cralty indivi¬ 
duals who turned everything to their own 
advantage. The police were more corrupt here 
than in any other estate.** The salary of a 
burkandage was supposed to be Rs. 2/- per 
month. It is believed, however, that he got 
nothing from him though he lived as if he 
were in a position carrying five times that 


sum. Yet J. C. Hungtone, 1st class Assistant, 
Singhbhum, recommended that the police be 
left in the hands of the Rajah. He also sugges¬ 
ted that the Rajah, like the chief of Saraikela, 
be given the rights of deciding cases except 
petty thefts, assaults, etc., because he believed 
that the Rajah would exercise them whether 
those were given ’to him or not. For, it was 
ridiculous to suppose that people would come 
from distant places to him to have their cases 
decided.” So, Hungtone was of opinion that 
it was desirable to attempt to introduce another 
system for the police.®* 

In his letter of the 1st October, 1851, the 
Principal Assistant wrote, “I have always had 
cause to be dissatisfied with the Police of 
Dhaibhum, which appears to be more a 
terror to the peaceable inhabitants than to 
offenders.”*" 

Ricketts, a member of the Board of 
Revenue, thought it inadvisable to leave the 
police of a pergunnah containing 58,000 people 
in the hands of a person of such a character. 
But at the same time he recommended that the 
police should remain under the power of the 
Rajah of Dhaibhum.®" 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Indiens Weg *ur Natioo, by Wilhelm von 
Pochhammer, published in 1973 by Carl Schu- 
nemann Verlag Bremen, West Germany. 
Price not mentioned. 

Immanuel Kant is probably the first 
German who systematically discussed India in 
his lectures on ‘physical geography’ during the 
later half of the eighteenth century. Johann 
Gottfried Herder (1744-1803), a student of 
Kant in Konigsberg, wrote for the first time 
systematically about the cultural developments 
in India (art, religion, literature and philosophy) 
which he gathered from the travel accounts like 
those of Pierre Sonnerat, Carsten Niebuhr, 
Mackintosh, Ziegenbalg and others as also from 
the English and German translations of Sanskrit 
works published till then. It is Herder who 
made the German reading public aware of the 
existence of a high culture in India and intro¬ 
duced India significantly to his fellow men. 
Thereafter followed a stream of writings on 
India, the latest addition to it is probably 
Wilhelm von Pochhammer’s Indiens Weg zur 
Nation (India’s Passage to Nationhood). As 
stated by the author, it is a political history of 
a subcontinent. This comprehensive work, 
published in Bremen in 1973 by Carl Schtine- 
mann Verlag, comprises about a thousand pages. 
It is divided into eleven chapters (starling from 
2500 B. C.). and includes an appendix. The 
author has given five maps which are very 
informative. The register of names and dynas¬ 
ties is also comprehensive and informative. 

In the introduction the author states that 
this book originated from a practical need. As 
an officer in the German Foreign office he was 
sent to Calcutta in 1924 in the capacity of a 
Consul. That was his first encounter with 
India. He had the good fortune to come to 
know “the benevolent mentor” (der wohl- 
wollende Mentor) Chittaranjan Das personally 


who introduced him to the background of 
India’s struggle for freedom. It is through C. R. 
Das that the author came to know Mahatma 
Gandhi. This book was written as early as in 
1932 and contained the prognosis that India 
would attain freedom within the next thirty 
years. On the advice of the Foreign Office 
Von Pochhammer refrained from publishing 
it at that time. Carsten Niebuhr, a German, 
referred probably for the first time in history to 
the political freedom of India from the foreign 
yoke (C. Niebuhrs Reisebeschreibung nach 
Arabien und andern umliegenden Landcrn, 2. 
Band, Kopenhagen, 1778, pp. 19-20). During 
his long tenure of office in India for about four¬ 
teen years the author (Von Pochhammer) had 
the opportunity to enlarge his horizon through 
his Indie studies, through his personal contacts 
with the Indian politicians. He calls the present 
work to be only observations (“Betrachtungen”) 
which a politically thinking observer undertakes 
in order to find out how ‘the things have 
really been’ (he quotes Ranke), or how they 
would have run their course. This one-sided 
stand point appeared to him to be useful, since 
the history of India has been very often repre¬ 
sented to the American and European readers 
with a strong emphasis on its cultural and 
religious achievements. While the European 
historians discussed the European history right 
from the beginning from the stand point of 
political events (“Staatsaktionen”) and consi¬ 
dered other fields of life only step by step, it is, 
according to the author, just the other way 
round for India. 

According to the author, the first question 
which such types of observation raise is : Has 
there ever existed an “India” with a political 
unity ? Have the people of this subcontinent 
ever felt themselves as one nation ? Today 
India is a State and her peqple fiwsl themselves 
as one nation, Hs» it also been the case 
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earlier ? 

Von Pochhamnier points out that the 
European historians who followed the line of 
Indological studies and also those Indian stu¬ 
dents of history who had European schooling 
have taken this unity for granted. They try to 
cover the obvious contradiction of such ideas 
by the formula—“Unity in diversity”—a for¬ 
mula which has often been used by the Indian 
politicians. But that does not make away with 
the fact that by this “unity” only cultural one 
can be meant and that, seen politically, the 
course of Indian history ran parallel to that of 
European history where—likewise on the basis 
of a common culture—different peoples formed 
separate states. The relation of the .separate 
Indian stales to the common culture is, accord¬ 
ing to Von Pochhammer, the actual theme 
of Indian history, and it took three thousand 
years of preparatory time to reach the solidarity 
of a state. 

Von Pochhammer has tried to show through 
his observations that the political history of 
India has begun in the different centres of 
power and in different periods. 

The author is aware of the insullicicncy of 
material, be it archaeological, numismatic or 
linguistic research, which is necessary for 
writing any thing on Itidian history. It is not 
difficult either to evaluate the materials got 
through tradition or to select from the abund¬ 
ance of material now available. The author 
wants to examine critically the inscriptions of 
the rulers and the panegyrics written by their 
admirers and the writings of the present-day 
k politicians. He has not spared even the writings 
frpf Mahatma Gandhi when he says that it even 
* Holds good for the publications of Gandhi in 
relation to whom it is often difficult to differen¬ 
tiate where the apostle in him stops and where 
the soberly thinking politician begins (Es gilt 
ebenso auch fur die Veroffentlichungen 
Gandliis, bci denen es oft schwer ist zu unter- 
scheiden, wo bei ihm der Apostel aufhort und 
dcr nuchtern depkende Politiker beginnt. p. 21): 


The author further states that his observa¬ 
tions do not have the ambition to represent in 
detail all the complicated political incidents. 
He has therefore made a selection of events 
and consequences which have a significant 
political bearing and has tried to examine them 
in that light. It is on this account that the 
author has consciously pushed back the parti¬ 
cipation of the Britons in the modern history of 
India in favour of an evaluation of this epoch 
from the Indian point of view. This is surely a 
very healthy approach and chalks out a new 
line of studying Indian history, which does not 
seem to have been followed by any foreign 
historian before. 

The most striking feature of the book is its 
comparative approach. Thanks to the scholar¬ 
ship of the author, he has set the Indian politi¬ 
cal developments, probably for the first time, 
against a global background. On the one hand 
he has compared the developments of one 
period of Indian history to those of another 
(Din liahi of Akbar and Brahmadharma) and 
on the other, to the developments of other 
parts of the world in the same period. This is 
undoubtedly an achievement which keeps the 
reader of this book spell-bound. Every page 
of tills book enriches the mind of its readers. 

I'he author has elaborately disemsed the 
border problems of India in different ages 
which have a very important political bearing 
today. While discussing the Maurya dynasty, 
Von Pochhammer refers to Scleucus and the 
peace treaty of 30.0 B. Cl. thus : the security of 
the north west border, which was to become 
one of the main problems of Indian foreign 
policy, has never been solved so successfully as 
the treaty of 30.^ B. C. (Die Sicherung der 
Nordwestgrenze, die von da an zu einern 
Hauptproblemder indischen Aussenpolitik 
werden solltc, ist nicmals wieder so crfolgreich 
gelost worden wie durch den Vertrag von 305 
V. Chr. p. 80). In discussing the .spiritual 
development of this period from the point of 
view of political developments, the author 
refers to the similar developments in Germany 
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in the thirteenth century. This approach un¬ 
doubtedly stirs the imagination of the readers 
and opens up new lines of research. 

One of the most interesting and well-written 
cliapters is India’s spiritual regeneration (Part 
VIII, ch. 9) where Von Pochhammer discusses 
the Renaissance of India in all its important 
aspects. One wonders (thanks again to his 
profound scholarship and discerning eye) when 
it is found that the author compares Gerhart 
Hauptmann’s famous drama Die Weber with 
Dinabandhu Mitra’s Nildarpan. The former 
deal? with the condition of the Silesian weavers 
while the latter discusses that of the Indigo 
planters, both falling almost in the same period. 
About Paramhansa Ramakrishna he writes that 
in the nineteenth century no prophet pro¬ 
claimed God with such force, neither in 
Hinduism nor in any other religion, (Mit 
solcher Urgewalt hat im 19. Jahrhundert kein 
Prophet Gott verkiindet, weder in Hinduismus 
noch in einer anderen Religion, p. 490). It 
may not be known to many that the journalist 
Gopal Hari Deshmukh (1823-1892) gave the 
call “Quit India’’ in his papers about fifty 
years before Mahatma Gandhi did it. (p. 491). 
In the concluding remark to this chapter the 
author states that the regeneration of India was 
made possible through the powers of religion 
which, since the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, found its zenith in Sri Ramakrishna 
and led to a living revival of the tradition (zu 
lebendiger Belebung der Tradition). The 
Western influence, as the author states, appear¬ 
ed as a healing shock which necessitated all to 
examine what was one’s own, to reform it 
and to form a new synthesis with what has 
come down through tradition. With the 
dispassionate spirit of a historian Von 
Pochhammer points out that the example of a 
Sati can also be found in the European litera¬ 
ture. (Sclbst wir Europaer empfinden es ja 
nicht als skandalos, wenn im 3. Akt der 
“Gotterdammerung” Brunhilde ihre Sati 
yolizicht. p. 492). The importance of social 
work in the development of Indian politics has 
been rightly pointed out by the author when 


he says that the foundation of Gandhi’s mass 
movement was laid by men like Gokhale, 
Ranade and Vivekananda in their social 
works. 

His deep study of Indian history and cul¬ 
ture with a world perspective, his insight into 
the spiritual treasures of India have all led Von 
Pochhammer to utter the following concluding 
remarks of his book which appear prophetic : 
What Vivekananda, Sri Aurobindo and Gandhi 
have proclaimed to their people may tempora¬ 
rily recede to the background under the 
pressure of economic developments, technical 
advancement and the worries of foreign 
politics ; but their ideas are strong enough 
to rc-appear in times of need. They will 
stimulate India to emerge in the great ideologi¬ 
cal struggle on the earth and help it in her own 
individual way to find a synthesis between 
spirit and matter, between necessities of politics 
and humanity. That can be a contribution 
which will be beneficial to the whole humanity. 
That will be a performance for which the 
Indian people are preordained than any other 
nation. 

This book of rare qualities will go down to 
posterity as a treasure to be read and preser¬ 
ved. This life-work of a fine scholar which 
illuminates the mind at every page should be 
translated into English and all the Indian 
regional languages. 

Pranab Ghosh 


A Statistical Account of Bengal, by W. W. 
Hunter, D. K. Publishing House, price 
Rs. 100/- 

Surely a reprint of Hunter’s Statistical 
Account, a pioneering work on Bengal’s social 
and economic history, deserves wide welcome. 
Hunter warns the reader that the statistics 
should be accepted as “approximate estimates 
only”. Indeed, statistics have always a margin 
of error and should be used with caution. 
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What seems to be particularly useful is 
Hunter’s observations based on records and 
actual field work. Apart from manuscript 
records preserved in the India Office, Hunter 
collected materials from the reports of District 
officers and also from personal researches in 
the Bengal districts. 

This volume on the 24-Parganas and 
Sundarbans offers a splendid survey of mid- 
"nineteenth century agrarian relations. It is 
revealing that the jotedar emerged as a social 
category in rural Bengal. In the section on 
the occupations of the people Hunter gives the 
following figures on persons engaged in agri¬ 
culture : zamindars 3118, taiukdars 337, 
patnidars 79, jotedars 4191, ordinaiy culti¬ 
vators 288,977. 'I’he jotedars have been 
described as ‘small landholders', Elsewhere ho. 
tells us that the upper castes had a tendency 
to give their lands in hhag cultivation. Altlu>ugh 
the existence of sharecroppers and agricultural 
labourers, w<lio came mostly from lower castes 
and Santals, points to land alienation, Hunter 
tells us that the majority of the peasants 
comprised of occupancy ryots. Since lands 
were being reclaimed in the Sundarbans, 
peasants could move to new lands, and this 
acted as a deterrent against eviction. 

Hunter repeatedly refers to rise in prices 
and wages, and iinprovemcut in living stan¬ 
dards. Partly the ri.se in prices and wages was 
the result of the growth of export oriented jute 
industry, which led to the extension of jute 
cultivation. But urbanisation had hardly 
begun. The so-called towns were “mere collec¬ 
tions of villages” and sometimes district head¬ 
quarters. Garden Reach, Budge-Budge, Agar- 
i^.para, Titagarh were all villages where agricul¬ 
ture was the main occupation of the people. 
There was hardly any perceptible tendency 
among the people “to gather into towns and 
seats of commerce”, Hunter could have added 
that this tendency was not forthitous in view of 
the slow pace of industrialization, 

Sunil Sen 


The Rigvedic Era, by Umapada Sen, published 
by Firma K. L. Mukhopadhyay, CaIcutta-12, 
1974, price Rs. 30/- 

In the present work the author has tried to 
show, on the basis of textual analysis and 
astronomical evidence, that the Rigveda was 
composed about 3500 B. C. According to him 
the Rigveda represents the oldest civilization 
of India of which the Indus civilization is only 
a later offshoot. He says that the Aryans ,did 
not come to India from the north-west. The 
Indus was absent in the Vcdic age and the 
original settlement of the Vedic Aryans was in 
the Kashmir region. He believes that the 
hymns of the Rigveda have not been interpre¬ 
ted properly, and this is the cause of all confu¬ 
sion regarding everything of the Rigveda era. 
According to him, the materials supplied by 
archaeology, anthropology, and philology as 
clue.s to the understanding of the Aryan problem 
are all worthless. Even post-Rigvedic literature 
and works like Avesta are of no value. It 
appears that the author has no idea about the 
modern researches on his subject. He lives in 
his own castle of imagination. So far as his 
own methodology is concerned, we are sorry 
to say that, like his illustrious predecessors, 
who depended on astronomical evidences, he 
has also failed to supply tangible premises from 
which a clear-cut conclusion can be drawn. 
He is a frce-lancc, but this docs not matter. 
He should only remember that in historical 
research there is no place for belief, sentiment 
and a priori principles. 

N. N. Bhattagharya 


Bangali Buddhijibi O Bichchinnatabad, by 

Amalendii Dc, published by Ratna Prakashan, 
14/1 Peary Mohan Ray Road, Calcutta-27, 
Price Rs. 65/- 

The author has taken up for scientific histo¬ 
rical study a problem which is of crucial 
importance to the Bengali-speaking people in 
India as also in Bangladesh. The title of the 
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book, which is written in Bengali, has been 
translated by him, as follows : “Bengali Intelli¬ 
gentsia and Separatism.” Having regard to 
the role which the Bengali intelligentsia played 
in the nationalist movement, and the impact 
of separatism on the movement for the parti¬ 
tion of the country, the facts and conclusions 
offered by the author transcend the limits of 
regional history. The author’s approach is 
logically different from those who look upon 
separatLsm as a primarily political movement. 
He emphasizes the social, economic and cultu¬ 
ral aspects of the Bengali Muslims’ search for a 
distinct identity which gradually raised barriers 
between them and their Hindu neighbours. 
The data collected by him demand fresh consi¬ 
deration of the convenient theory that separa¬ 
tism was entirely a product of the ‘Divide and 
Rule’ policy of the British Imperialists. 

Chapter I fleals with certain questions 
arising out of the Bengal Renaissance. Apart 
from interesting comtnents on the views of 
Rammohan, Radhakanta Dev and David 
I fare, the author gives us a revealing analysis 
(»f the religious and social reforms in ilic 
Muslim Community sponsored by the Farazis 


and the Wahabis. Chapter II explains th( 
socio-economic background of separatism i: 
the 19th century. The impact of Hindu rev. 
valism and the obstacles to co-operative effor'v 
for progress by the two communities are clearl’ 
indicated. Chapter III brings us to the prcsei'! 
century : the Muslim reaction to the partitio 
of Bengal (1905) and the Swadeshi Moveme. • 
the complications of the land system ; t., 
growing numerical superiority of the Muslim-', 
Muslim culture ; and political developmc" 
from the establishment of the Swarajya Pa, 
to the consolidation of the Muslim Leagu 
The story, however, is not carried to i- 
logical conclusion, i.e., the Partition of 1947 > 

The author has naturally raised some co 
troversial issues, but he has given chapter a),.; 
verse for every important statement. He V 
made the fullc.st use of primary and secomt ^® 
sources and scrupulously followed all canot.'” 
historical research. This scholarly ventur 
a field far away from the beaten ti ack desc r 
a lieai ty welcome. , 

A. C. Ban- , 

o 
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